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SECRETARIES’  NOTE. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Sixth  Conference  Report 
differs  from  its  predecessors  mainly  in  the  order  of 
contents.  The  Papers,  which  after  all  constitute  its  chief 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  outsiders,  appear  in  the  fore- 
front and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  them  in 
such  order  as  sequence  of  thought  or  subject  suggested. 
“ To  test  our  arrangement  of  the  sticks  along  the  bridge,” 
says  a Native  proverb,  “you  must  cross  over.”  To  such 
proof  we  submit  the  form  of  this  Report.  None  will 
dispute  the  suitability  of  the  first  paper  to  preface  the 
whole,  least  of  all  those  who  have  known  much  of  the 
unique  rise  of  the  Conference  into  power  and  real 
effectiveness.  This  strength  and  usefulness  needs  to  be 
emphasised,  for  such  weaknesses  and  limitations  as  may 
be  observed  lie  all  on  the  surface,  and  perplex  those  who 
fail  to  recognise  in  them  merely  the  defects  inherent 
in  that  most  outstanding  and  valuable  quality  of  the 
Conference — comprehensiveness. 

As  a record  of  another  episode  in  the  progress  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  unity  the  Report  is  commended 
to  the  reader. 


A.J.C. 

F.M. 


FOREWORD. 


WHAT  THE  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  HAS 
DONE. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  FELL, 

Principal  of  the  Jeanes  School,  N.  Rhodesia 

SEVENTEEN  years  ago  this  Missionary  Conference  held 
its  hrst  meeting  in  Livingstone.  By  the  time  the  next 
sessions  are  held  the  coming  of  age  celebrations  will  rapidly  be 
approaching,  so  it  is  fitting  that  we  begin  to  take  stock  of  the 
work  attempted  and  the  results  achieved.  Five  Conferences 
have  been  held.  Arrangements  for  three  of  these  were  made  by 
the  writer  of  these  notes.  It  is  said  that  the  onlooker  sees  most 
of  the  game  so  perhaps  another  pen  could  have  better  described 
the  results  of  the  past  deliberations. 

An  index  of  Conference  papers  and  resolutions  would  be 
useful  to  us  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  it  to-day.  A list  of 
past  and  present  members,  Conference  officials,  and  visitors  to 
our  meetings  would  be  interesting  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
such  an  item.  With  the  printed  reports  before  you  it  will  be 
easy  for  you  to  satisfy  yourself  with  all  you  desire  on  these  lines. 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  an  estimate  of  what  the  Conference  has 
done. 

In  seeking  an  answer  it  will  be  well  to  pursue  the  search  in 
several  directions.  So  we  intend  to  ask  what  the  Conference 
has  done  (1)  For  the  Missionaries  themselves,  (2)  for  the  Native 
Church,  (3)  for  the  General  Good  of  the  Country,  and  (4)  for  the 
Native  People  of  the  land.  You  will  note  that  I am  guided  in 
this  arrangement  by  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Conference  as 
stated  in  the  Constitution. 

I.  How  the  Conference  has  affected  Missionaries. 
Every  Missionary  who  has  attended  the  several  Conferences 
looks  back  on  the  meetings  as  periods  of  great  refreshing.  They 
were  social  events.  We  all  met  on  the  common  level,  compared 
notes  with  each  other,  chatted  over  meals  or  round  the  camp 
fires,  and  became  friends.  Denominational  barriers  have  not 
been  entirely  broken  down  between  us  but  in  our  Conferences 
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we  tried  to  lose  sight  of  the  differences  and  distinctions,  in  our 
knowledge  that  we  were  all  workers  for  the  common  good,  we 
were  all  ministers  of  the  same  evangel,  we  were  all  servants  of 
the  One  God,  and  we  were  all  members  one  of  another. 
Scarcely  any  country  could  show  greater  diversity  in  its  missionary 
organisations , yet  is  surely  unique  in  its  inclusion  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists,  all  formmg  one  group 
united  in  the  common  task  of  building  the  Christian  Church,  all 
willing  to  discuss  their  problems  round  the  common  table,  all  gaining 
wisdom  by  their  united  counsel,  and  all  being  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  one  in  Christ . 

The  Conference  has  given  missionaries  a common  ground. 
The  voice  of  the  missionaries  has  been  heard.  Whether  the 
word  was  on  matters  political,  social,  moral,  material  or  ethical 
it  was  generally  clearer  sounding,  with  its  note  pitched  higher 
and  the  sound  more  far  reaching  because  it  was  a unison  song 
with  individual  parts  eliminated.  The  Conference  has  spoken 
for  all  with  no  distinction  of  creed  or  church  party.  Its  Chris- 
tian note  shall  surely  be  heard  in  the  coming  years  still  reaching 
to  all  corners  of  this  land  and  perhaps  to  all  parts  of  the  wider 
world. 

The  Conference  has  sought  to  impress  on  its  members  the 
greatness  of  their  task,  the  variety  of  efforts  necessary  to  enrich 
the  Church  and  the  needs  of  its  people.  It  has  tried  to  show 
the  many  types  of  workers  who  can  combine  their  strength  to 
produce  a force  sufficient  to  remove  the  mountains  of  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance,  to  lift  a degraded  people,  to  transform  a 
backward  country  and  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

The  Conference  has  never  drawn  our  attention  to  books  or 
reviews  of  books.  It  has  never  sought  to  spread  an  intellectual 
feast  from  the  world  of  literature  but  it  has  tried  to  keep 
Northern  Rhodesia  ever  before  us.  All  sorts  of  problems  have 
been  introduced  to  us.  Whether  they  related  to  Native  welfare, 
Native  lands,  Native  education,  or  Native  church  life,  our 
missionaries  and  other  well-wishers  of  the  Native  races  have 
found  a platform  on  which  they  could  unburden  their  souls  and 
lay  bare  their  hearts  about  this  land  in  which  we  live.  We  have 
all  been  fired  and  enthused  in  the  process. 
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Seventeen  years  ago  the  Conference  enrolled  19  members. 
Less  than  half  are  still  with  us.  But  we  have  a far  greater  roll 
to-day — every  Missionary  in  the  country  is  more  or  less  affiliated 
with  us  in  this  Conference  group.  Our  last  Conference  directory 
included  about  250  missionaries,  a number  which  would  be 
considerably  augmented  if  their  wives  were  added  to  the  roll. 
The  Conference  is  an  association  of  missionaries  where  all  dip 
into  the  same  pool  of  experience,  all  are  fired  with  a greater  zeal 
by  kindling  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  grow  strong  in  a 
united  frontal  attack  on  the  forces  of  darkness. 

The  claims  we  have  above  made  are  large.  For  substantiation 
you  need  but  scan  your  reports  and  remember  such  messages 
as  : — 

Bishop  May  on  the  Missionary  being  an  Ambassador  for 
Christ  and  an  Imitator  of  Him. 

F.  H.  Melland  on  the  Future  of  the  Native  or  the  Elevation 
of  the  Native. 

Dr.  Loram  and  John  White  on  Politics  and  Political  Aspira- 
tions. 

B.  H.  Barnes  on  Training  a Native  Ministry. 

C.  P.  Pauw  on  the  Social  Welfare  of  the  Native  Church. 

D.  Mackenzie  Kennedy  on  Village  Improvement. 

J.  Smith  on  the  Native  Cattle  Industry'. 

E.  S.  B.  Tagart  on  Native  Customary  Law. 

G.  C.  Latham  on  Native  Education. 

Mrs.  Gray  on  Infant  Welfare. 

J.  R.  Fell  on  Native  Lands,  etc. 

The  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  All  who  have  enriched 
our  proceedings  by  their  thoughts  are  worthy  of  mention  but 
space  and  time  forbid.  But  we  have  been  enriched.  We  have 
been  helped. 

II.  How  the  Conference  has  affected  the  Native 
Church. 

The  Native  Church  in  Northern  Rhodesia  is  being  built  up 
by  many  missionary  agencies.  The  Conference,  as  a Confer- 
ence, has  no  controlling  power  over  the  body  of  missionaries. 
It  cannot  fully  co-ordinate  their  efforts.  It  cannot  take  credit 
for  the  results  achieved.  The  Conference  has  not  laid  down 
rules  for  the  definite  guidance  of  the  Native  Church.  Perhaps 
this  is  all  inevitable. 
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The  Conference  is  composed  of  Europeans  only,  and  mainly 
those  who  have  imposed  their  Western  ideas  on  the  Native 
Church.  Even  Church  buildings  have  all  very  largely  followed 
European  plans.  Forms  of  worship,  ritual  and  ceremonial 
have  generally  been  on  the  European  model.  Hymns  have 
nearly  always  been  sung  to  the  tunes  commonly  used  in  the 
churches  of  Europe.  Church  goverment  is  being  made  to 
follow  European  orders. 

The  Conference  has  formed  a connecting  link  for  the  mis- 
sionaries and  given  some  semblance  of  being  loosely  bonded 
together.  It  has  given  them  all  some  guidance  in  their  tasks 
but  perhaps  we  should  admit  that  it  has  done  very  little  toward 
the  establishment  of  a really  Native  Church.  We  often  talk 
very  glibly  about  the  self-supporting,  self-propagating  Native 
Church  though  I fear  it  is  very  little  in  evidence.  Sometimes  I 
almost  doubt  whether  we  want  it.  I fancy  that  we  regard  our- 
selves as  essentials  and  press  our  own  personal  desires  on  the 
local  church.  We  rule  and  order.  We  govern  rather  than  lead. 
We  even  fix  to  the  Native  Church  the  names  which  are  to  our 
European  denominations. 

The  first  President  gave  us  a good  lead  and  we  may,  I think, 
profitably  turn  to  him  now.  He  referred  to  our  unhappy 
divisions  and  then  went  on  to  say,  “ I can  only  trust  that,  under 
divine  guidance,  the  difference  will  one  day  be  lost  in  a larger 
synthesis.  Let  us  pray  for  that.  And  in  the  meantime  let  us 
join  in  every  possible  way  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 
It  has  never  yet  entered  into  the  mind  of  either  Catholic  or 
Protestant  to  conceive  the  unspeakable  fullness  of  the  riches  of 
grace  and  truth  that  are  treasured  up  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
None  of  us  has  yet  grasped  the  whole  truth.  Do  not  let  us 
magnify  our  dissensions.  I do  not  believe  that  the  things  in 
which  we  are  agreed  are  the  secondary  things  ; on  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  primary  facts  of  Christianity.  We  all  acknowledge 
One  Faith,  One  Lord,  One  Baptism.  In  the  deepest  experience 
of  our  hearts  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  one  ; the  living  pres- 
ence of  the  risen,  glorified  Christ  is,  thank  God,  our  common 
possession.  We  differ  in  our  conception  of  the  ways  in  which 
His  grace  comes  and  His  presence  is  realised,  but  we  know  He 
is  with  us  and  in  us.  Let  us  not  use  hard  words  or  cherish 
uncharitable  thoughts  of  each  other,  but  rather  seek  to  realise 
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each  other’s  position,  and  working  together  and  praying  to- 
gether, we  shall  grow  together  into  a larger  unity.” 

The  Conference  is  helping  us  towards  this.  Look  back  on 
some  of  the  things  we  have  listened  to — W.  C.  Flaiz  addressed 
us  on  the  Development  of  a Self-Supporting  Native  Church. 
G.  H.  Hewitt  gave  us  guidance  on  African  Beliefs  and  Culture 
that  could  be  used  constructively.  B.  H.  Barnes  spoke  on  the 
need  of  a Native  Ministry.  Mrs.  Pirouet  appealed  for  Chris- 
tian Ideals  in  the  home  life  of  our  churchgoers.  A Church 
Discipline  Committee  tried  to  give  us  a lead  on  Baptism, 
Intoxicants,  Divorce,  Polygamy,  Inheritance,  etc.  A special 
commission  dealt  with  Native  and  Christian  Marriage. 

The  result  of  all  this  cannot  be  tabulated.  But  we  believe 
that  it  has  helped  every  missionary  in  our  midst  in  his  struggle 
for  the  right. 

G.  H.  Hewitt  gave  us  this  counsel,  “ We  must  admit  that  the 
real  evangelisation  of  Africa  is  going  to  be  done  by  Africans 
themselves.  It  is  the  African,  and  ultimately  the  African 
ministry,  who  will  build  up  the  local  church.  He  will  be  the 
one  who  decides  what  the  community  shall  assimilate  of  the 
European  culture.  We  shall  not  see  the  results,  for  even  after 
the  African  is  converted  he  has  to  work  out  his  Christian  exper- 
ience, and  the  new  African  Christian  community  will  have  to 
work  out  its  communal  Christian  experience  through  genera- 
tions.” 

The  same  report  in  which  we  find  these  words  gave  incomplete 
statistics  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  When 
they  were  later  completed  we  learned  that  in  that  year  there 
were, 

63,165  Church  Members, 

63,648  Members  on  Trial, 

7 Native  Ministers, 

577  Native  Evangelists. 

I wonder  whether  we  can  learn  from  our  Native  religious 
systems.  These  are  National  or  Tribal.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  form  a National  Bantu  Church  of  Northern  Rhodesia  ? If 
this  must  be  subdivided  we  might  have  tribal  sections,  Bemba, 
Kaonde,  Rotse,  Tonga,  etc.  With  a Christian  community 
numbering  126,000  and  with  almost  600  evangelists  can  we  not 
begin  to  allow  them  to  decide  what  shall  be  assimilated  and  how 
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the  local  church  shall  be  built  up.  Missionary  Societies  could 
still  loan  their  European  agents  to  the  Bantu  Church,  paying  all 
charges  against  their  transport  and  salaries  though  they  formed 
no  integral  part  of  the  Bantu  Church.  Perhaps  the  Separatist 
movements  of  the  South  might  not  trouble  us  here  if  we  travel- 
led along  some  road  like  this.  We  only  place  the  idea  before 
you.  Perhaps  the  Conference  can  show  the  way  more  perfectly 
to  its  members  so  that  as  we  labour  we  may  be  “ accepted 
of  Him.”  Jesus  said,  “ Neither  pray  1 for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  Me  through  their  word  ; 
that  they  may  be  one  : as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I in  Thee 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us.”  We  can  only  hope  that 
through  the  efforts  of  this  Conference  the  whole  of  the  Bantu 
peoples  of  the  land  may  be  made  “ one  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

III.  How  the  Conference  has  helped  towards  the 
General  Good  of  the  Country. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  to  which  wre  can  point  is 
the  Conference  belief  that  the  general  good  of  the  country  is 
dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  all  its  people  with  amicable 
relations  between  all  parties.  We  imagine  that  the  Whites  are 
here  to  stay.  We  know  that  the  Blacks  are  in  their  homeland 
with  no  other  desirable  land  to  which  they  can  turn.  The 
greatest  good  must  be  sought  by  each  party  unselfishly  serving 
the  best  interests  of  all. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  political  aspirations  of  the  Black  rather  than  of  the 
White.  Through  the  Conference  Executive  it  spoke  with  no 
uncertain  note  to  the  Hilton-Young  Commission. 

The  Conference  has  urged  such  things  as  : — 

1.  Specific  Representation  of  Natives  in  the  Councils  of  the 
State. 

2.  Native  languages  being  taught  in  European  schools  so 
that  White  people  may  learn  to  properly  understand 
Natives. 

3.  The  need  of  a Native  newspaper. 

4.  The  inadequate  railway  accommodation  provided  for 
Native  travellers.  Discomfort  came  to  all  passengers 
through  overcrowding  and  lack  of  sufficient  Native 
coaches  wfifich  were  kept  in  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
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5.  Workmen’s  compensation  as  a means  of  ensuring  through 
legal  liability  an  adequate  protection  for  workers. 

6.  The  need  for  Natives  being  trained  as  medical  and  sani- 
tary workers  in  their  villages.  European  doctors  cannot 
cope  with  the  whole  problem.  Unhealthy  Native  villages 
are  a menace  to  the  community  at  large. 

7.  Provision  of  adequate  land  areas  to  ensure  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Native  peoples  throughout  the  whole 
territory  where  they  can  be  finally  established  without 
further  interference. 

Not  all  these  have  produced  the  full  fruit  for  which  we  looked 
Perhaps  the  present  Conference  should  again  emphasise  some  of 
them. 

For  several  years  the  Conference  had  representatives  on  the 
Cattle  Owners’  Association.  We  believe  that  they  really  helped 
Natives.  They  called  attention  to  injustices.  They  stressed 
the  risks  of  Native  cattle  owners  from  East  Coast  Fever  if 
Veterinary  Restrictions  on  imported  cattle  were  removed.  They 
urged  the  need  for  dipping  tanks  in  Native  areas.  They 
advocated  the  right  of  Natives  to  sell  their  cattle  at  the  regular 
stock  sales  in  competition  with  Europeans  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Europeans.  All  was  done  to  show  that  the  cattle 
industry  was  one  and  that  prosperity  was  desirable  for  both 
Native  and  European. 

The  Conference  has  advertised  Native  skill  in  craftsmanship 
at  the  Agricultural  Show.  By  selling  Native  products  the  Native 
learned  that  he  can  gain  a reasonable  market  for  his  goods  and 
the  European  discovered  that  the  Native  was  not  the  raw  savage 
he  had  previously  imagined  him  to  be  but  was  a man  with  skill 
and  ingenuity  who  suffers  disadvantages  from  lack  of  tools, 
co-operation,  organisation,  and  transport. 

The  Conference  cannot  say  that  because  of  its  representations 
Native  Reserves  have  been  gazetted,  Native  Medical  Orderlies 
trained,  new  Native  coaches  put  on  the  railway.  But  the 
Conference  has  pressed  such  claims.  Its  members  have  worked 
for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  land  in  these  things,  firmly 
believing  that  all  must  advance  together  if  the  country  is  to  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
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IV.  How  the  Conference  has  specially  helped  the 
Native  People. 

Several  points  already  mentioned  might  have  been  reserved 
for  this  section  though  it  seemed  better  to  view  them  in  their 
association  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  community.  Natives 
have  however  been  specially  in  our  thoughts  as  the  Conference 
pleaded  for  such  things  as  : — 

1.  Special  training  of  Chiefs  for  their  tasks  as  rulers. 

2.  Formation  of  Native  Councils. 

3.  Appointment  of  Superintendents  of  Natives  who  should 
be  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  in 
their  districts. 

4.  The  ill  effect  of  removing  large  numbers  from  their  rural 
life  to  industrial  centres  for  long  periods  of  labour. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Native  Councils  have  been  established 
and  Native  courts  set  up  because  of  our  Conference  influence. 
Our  word  may  have  helped  towards  these.  On  general  lines  we 
believe  these  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Native  people.  Perhaps 
the  Conference  may  have  something  to  say  about  details  affected 
by  these  changes.  In  the  main  it  is  surely  right  that  these 
courts  and  councils  can  deal  with  succession,  tribal  affairs, 
tribal  welfare,  village  planning,  road-making,  etc.  Whether  the 
Conference  will  think  it  quite  just  for  backward  chiefs  to  deal 
with  marriage  and  divorce  among  our  more  advanced  and 
literate  Natives  by  customary  law  in  their  courts  may  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  one  thing  to  bolster  up  Native  custom  and  usage 
among  primitive  people  but  quite  another  thing  to  hang  these 
around  the  necks  of  advancing  groups,  thus  tying  them  irretriev- 
ably to  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gain  which  has  come  to  the  Native  from 
our  Conference  is  in  the  direction  of  Education.  So  far  back  as 
1914  the  Conference  urged  that  we  must  give  the  best  education 
to  the  Native  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  and  ensure  that  the 
education  is  best  suited  to  his  needs.  We  then  laid  down  as 
fundamental  that  the  education  should  be  Christian,  and  com- 
prehensive enough  to  include  health,  agriculture,  and  industrial 
arts  and  crafts.  We  pleaded  for  grants  in  aid  from  Native 
taxation  for  such  development.  We  urged  that  a curriculum 
be  fixed  for  all  schools  divided  so  as  to  suit  Preparatory  or 
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Village  Schools,  Boarding  Schools  under  Europeans,  and  High 
Schools  at  central  points.  We  then  stressed  the  idea  that  the 
whole  of  the  educational  system  should  not  aim  at  increasing 
their  wage-earning  capacity  but  at  improving  local  standards 
and  at  stimulating  pride  in  their  race  as  they  realised  to  what 
heights  it  might  rise.  When  these  ideas  were  launched  by  J.  R. 
Fell  in  1914  it  seemed  almost  to  be  a beating  of  the  air. 

Out  of  those  first  efforts  there  grew  the  Missionary  Confer- 
rence  Code.  All  was  not  lost.  Poor  as  that  code  might  have 
been  and  small  as  were  the  results  of  its  use  it  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  first  government  code  issued  many  years  iater. 

Later  years  and  Conferences  saw  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Loram, 
Major  Hanns  Vischer,  Dr.  Jesse  Jones  all  added  to  our  own.  By 
1924  after  ten  years  of  advocacy,  the  Conference  tabulated 
many  proposals  which  you  can  still  read  in  its  proceedings  either 
as  memos  or  resolutions.  Without  wearying  you  by  reciting 
all  that  we  asked  for  it  is  interesting  to  note  those  which  were 
granted  by  the  Government  after  our  requests  had  been  made:— 

1.  A Director  of  Native  Education  was  appointed. 

2.  An  Advisory  Board  was  appointed.  These  seem  to  be 
in  the  very  remote  past  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
note  that  your  secretary  was  then  frequenttly  called  to 
Livingstone  on  these  matters  and  his  advice  sought.  The 
Conference  was  making  its  influence  felt. 

3.  Building  grants  are  now  being  given. 

4.  Equipment  has  already  been  supplied. 

5.  Financial  assistance  for  teachers’  salaries  has  been  given. 

6.  Financial  assistance  for  printing  school  books  has  been 
allowed. 

7.  Boarding  grants  have  been  made  for  scholars  under 
European  supervision. 

8.  Grants  have  been  made  for  special  subjects, — agriculture, 
teacher  training,  industrial  work,  blind  work,  child 
welfare,  etc. 

9.  Grants  have  been  made  for  agricultural  equipment  and 
tools. 

10.  A Jeanes  School  has  been  established  for  training  visit- 
ing supervisors. 

The  Government  has  generously  come  to  our  assistance  as 
educators  and  co-operated  with  us.  It  has  tried  to  co-ordinate 
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our  efforts  by  its  still  newer  codes.  The  Conference  must  not 
relax  its  own  urge.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
great  mass  of  Natives  have  at  least  an  -equal  amount  spent  on 
their  education  as  is  spent  on  the  children  of  Europeans  resident 
in  the  country. 

The  Conference  has  also  stressed  the  importance  of  Health 
and  Agriculture.  Without  going  into  the  whole  case  we  can 
say  at  once  that  only  a healthy  community  can  advance  to  a 
greater  civilization  and  that  progress  in  any  direction  depends 
first  and  foremost  on  efficient  agriculture. 

Health  problems  have  been  ably  brought  before  you  by  Dr. 
May  in  1924  and  in  1927.  In  the  latter  year  Dr.  Loram  stressed 
the  subject  too. 

The  Government  has  come  to  the  aid  of  missions.  Grants 
have  been  given  to  mission  hospitals  and  mission  doctors.  Some 
medical  orderlies  have  been  trained  by  those  missionary  agencies, 
The  fringe  only  has  been  touched.  Dr.  May  told  us  that 
preventive  measures  alone  and  not  curative  treatment  will  change 
the  health  of  the  people  and  then  said  further  that  preventive 
measures  cannot  be  attempted  whilst  the  people  lived  in  their 
present  insanitary  condition. 

On  Agricultural  matters  wre  can  turn  to  the  Conference 
proceedings  for  J.  Smith’s  talk  on  the  Native  Cattle  Industry- 
in  1924  and  Father  Moreau’s  words  on  Land  Agriculture,  and 
Stock  farming  in  1927.  We  all  know  something  of  Native 
farming.  We  all  realise  that  an  improvement  is  imperative. 
The  Conference  has  kept  this  before  us.  It  has  made  out  a 
strong  case.  The  result  is  that  missions  have  bought  farms, 
brought  out  farmers  to  teach  farming,  and  have  already  received 
grants  for  training  students  in  this  important  work.  Mission- 
aries have  written  on  the  subject.  The  Native  Education 
Department  has  placed  agriculture  in  the  front  of  its  educational 
scheme.  It  subsidises  heavily  a few-  missions  which  have 
special  agriculturists.  The  Government  has  placed  at  least 
two  Agricultural  Officers  in  the  districts  to  study  conditions  and 
this  should  lead  them  to  evolve  ways  and  means  of  general 
improvement  in  their  districts.  The  staff  at  the  Research 
Station  has  done  some  agricultural  teaching  to  Natives.  One 
Government  official  was  gazetted  as  Instructional  Officer  and 
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has  been  devoted  to  the  training  of  14  agricultural  students 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Veterinary  Department  has  come  to  the  aid  of  Natives 
with  Dipping  Tanks.  It  has  distributed  a few  bulls  for  herd 
improvement.  One  of  its  staff,  in  a personal  and  private  capa- 
city, collaborated  with  a missionary  in  producing  a simple  and 
popular  book  on  cattle  management. 

But  just  as  we  still  leave  it  to  Native  chiefs  to  advise  their 
people  on  planting  dates  and  field  sites  so  we  leave  the  treatment 
of  cattle  diseases,  the  castration  of  bulls,  the  spreading  of  in- 
formation on  kraaling  and  herding  to  untutored  Natives  rather 
than  to  schools  and  skilled  stockmen.  The  Conference  may 
perhaps  again  bring  its  wisdom  to  an  expression  on  these 
problems.  Perhaps  a way  can  be  found  which  will  give  the 
Native  agriculturist  and  stock  farmer  such  an  urge  that  the 
whole  country  will  be  transformed  in  our  lifetime.  This  is  a 
business  proposition.  A higher  standard  of  agriculture  and 
cattle  management  means  a more  prosperous  people  with  better 
health,  better  homes,  and  greater  purchasing  power.  It  would 
make  school  fees  possible  and  so  help  to  secure  higher  education 
in  an  easy  way.  It  would  help  towards  a self-supporting  Native 
church  with  its  local  ministry.  There  we  must  leave  the  matter 
to  your  thought. 

So  we  can  say  the  Conference  has  filled  a place  and  done 
mightily.  Lest  we  should  be  exalted  above  measure  we  have 
already  intermingled  with  our  praise  the  thought  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Look  at  the  objects  of  the  Conference 
as  printed  in  your  minutes  and  ask  how  they  can  be  still  further 
promoted,  just  as  an  opening  exercise  for  your  thought  I 
want  to  place  a few  questions  before  you. 

I.  Co-operation  between  Missionary  Societies. 

Do  we  pool  our  resources  sufficiently,  e.g.  in  the  production 
of  school  books  for  language  areas  ? 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  wasting  men  and  money  through 
church  rivalry  in  towns  and  other  centres  where  numbers  of 
men  gather  together  for  industrial  pursuits  ? 

Are  we  fully  and  completely  frank  with  each  other  in  our 
district  work  ? 

Do  we  honestly  pray  for  the  success  of  other  missionaries 
and  assure  them  of  our  good  wishes  ? 
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Do  we  tell  our  neighbours  what  we  are  doing  so  that  they  may 
rejoice  in  our  success  and  join  hands  in  our  struggle  where  the 
fight  is  hardest  ? 

II.  The  Speedy  and  Effective  Evangelisation  of  the 
Native  Peoples. 

Can  we  more  freely  and  collectively  plan  for  aggressive 
campaigns,  share  the  responsibility  and  join  in  carrying  them 
through  ? Are  we  ready  to  look  at  the  map,  discover  the  un- 
touched places  and  arrange  for  an  advance  on  these  places  so 
that  all  may  hear  the  Gospel  even  if  not  at  our  hands  ? Do  we 
place  the  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  before  the  growth  of 
our  particular  Church  organization  ? 

Have  we  encouraged  the  Native  to  bring  about  the  salvation 
of  his  people  or  do  we  think  we  are  the  only  agents  who  can 
bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  near  ? 

Are  we  willing  to  allow  the  Native  Christians  to  evolve  a 
Christian  Church  peculiarly  African  or  do  we  by  insisting  only 
on  our  European  forms,  regulations,  and  orders,  make  much  of 
less  effect  ? 

III.  Enlightening  Public  Opinion  on  Christian 
Missions. 

Do  missionaries  take  their  place  in  town  or  district  councils  ? 
Have  missionaries  been  able  to  forget  that  they  are  of  a higher 
social  order  mingled  with  men  of  a lower  level  or  are  we  in 
danger  still  of  regarding  our  Natives  as  untouchables  ? 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  use  the  press  for  propaganda  w'ork  ? 

Can  we  not  popularise  our  work  by  broadcasting  leaflets 
descriptive  of  our  conference  and  other  work  ? 

Can  we  cheapen  our  reports  so  that  all  will  buy  them  ? 

Ought  we  not  to  see  that  illustrations  find  their  way  into  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  which  are  descriptive  of  the  good  effects 
of  our  work  ? 

Do  we  invite  visitors  to  see  us  at  our  tasks  and  thus  show 
them  at  first  hand  what  we  are  doing  ? 

Have  we  tried  to  inform  the  general  public  in  any  full  measure 
how  valuable  a civilising  work  we  are  doing  ? 

Do  we  invite  laymen  to  our  conferences  ? 

Do  we  invite  laymen  and  settlers  to  our  services  ? 
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Have  we  shown  laymen  that  we  need  their  help  in  our  work 
or  impressed  them  with  the  fact  that  the  work  is  poorer  until 
they  join  hands  with  us  ? 

IV.  Watching  the  Interests  of  Native  People. 

Do  we  ever  refer  to  the  work,  achievements,  and  good  qualities 
of  Natives  in  our  sermons  to  Europeans  or  in  our  daily  contact 
with  them  ? 

Can  we  lay  the  claims  of  the  Native  masses  before  European 
audiences  at  their  political  gatherings  ? 

Are  we  really  jealous  for  the  good  of  the  Native  or  do  we  hide 
his  fine  qualities  because  of  our  fears  ? 

Is  it  not  time  to  establish  joint  councils  so  that  we  can  meet 
with  the  Natives  and  learn  their  aspirations  instead  of  leaving 
their  welfare  associations  entirely  to  themselves  ? 

Does  not  this  Conference  need  Natives  in  its  deliberations  ? 

Its  constitution  makes  provision  for  Native  ministers  who  are 
practically  non-existent  in  the  land.  A score  of  intelligent 
Natives,  fired  with  zeal  to  serve  their  own  people,  might  entirely 
alter  the  outlook  of  the  Conference.  These  are  waiting  to  be 
inspanned  and  could  be  found  in  a day. 

Should  we  not  have  vigilance  committees  in  various  parts 
watching  for  ways  and  means  of  helping  Natives  ? 

Have  we  taken  a strong  enough  stand  on  such  questions  as 
Beer  Halls,  Gambling,  etc.? 

Are  we  willing  to  do  anything  to  improve  the  Native  in  his 
contacts  with  Europeans  ? 

Should  we  not  vitalise  our  efforts  in  Native  areas  by  giving 
popular  lectures,  demonstrations,  entertainments,  displays,  etc.? 

Can  we  not  establish  Co-operative  Societies  for  purchasing 
Native  produce  and  selling  Native  requirements  thus  securing 
to  them  such  greater  advantages  as  the  European  gains  by 
similar  means  ? 

Many  other  ideas  will  suggest  themselves  to  your  minds.  I 
hope  that  you  realise  more  fully  the  place  which  the  Conference 
has  in  your  own  hearts,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  in  the 
official  mind  of  the  Government.  I hope  too  that  you  can  see 
its  unended  work.  There  are  greater  heights  still  unsealed, 
greater  depths  still  unsounded,  and  wider  fields  still  untrod. 
We  must  look  forward  to  the  struggles  in  which  we  shall  surely 
be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us. 


SPEECH  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
SIR  JAMES  CRAWFORD  MAXWELL, 
GOVERNOR  OF  NORTHERN  RHODESIA. 

MR.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a very  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this  important 
Conference  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  you.  On 
thinking  over  these  Conferences  there  is  something  rather 
remarkable  about  them,  here  are  you  people  of  different  nation- 
alities, people  of  different  ideas  to  a certain  extent,  and  people 
with  wide  differences  in  creed,  and  you  have  all  come  together 
to  discuss  what  ? — certainly  not  your  differences  in  creed.  If  it 
were  that,  you  would  each  “ come  out  by  that  same  door  wherein 
you  went.”  You  have,  it  is  true,  one  fundamental  principle, 
the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  throughout  the  country  ; but 
from  the  study  of  your  agenda  you  have  come  more  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  what  for  the  moment  I will  call  the  sub- 
sidiary interests.  Now  we  who  represent  the  Government 
have  a fundamental  principle  also,  and  that  is  to  establish  peace 
and  security  in  the  country.  That  we  must  do,  otherwise  we 
fail  ; but  we  have  the  subsidiary  interests  too,  and  it  is  these 
subsidiary  interests  that  bring  us  together.  I shall  draw 
attention  briefly  to  a few  of  these  subsidiary  interests  : firstly, 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  As  regards  both  Govern- 
ment and  Missions,  if  we  have  people  whose  lives  are  a misery 
to  them  because  they  are  suffering  from  disease  they  are  not  the 
sort  of  people  to  whom  a very  strong  appeal  can  be  made.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  second  class,  people  who  are  backward 
as  far  as  agricultural  and  industrial  development  is  concerned, 
and  find  themselves  and  their  children  starving  : they  cannot  be 
expected  to  listen  very  heartily  either  to  the  Government 
message  of  peace  and  security  or  to  your  message. 

The  third  subsidiary  interest  is  the  subject  of  education. 
There  are  some  w'ho  think  that  education  should  stop  with  the 
vernacular.  From  the  Mission  point  of  view,  if  you  train  your 
people  to  learn  their  own  language  and  to  be  able,  as  is  the  great 
endeavour  of  many  of  you  who  teach  the  people,  to  read  the 
Bible,  you  have  accomplished  all  that  is  necessary.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  Government  should  do  the  same  thing  and  that 
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their  education  should  be  confined  to  the  vernacular  also.  But 
the  whole  of  us  are  surrounded  by  Natives.  We  are  living  up 
to  a certain  standard  far  beyond  what  they  can  attain  ; they  see 
us  possessed  of  certain  powers  and  they  associate  that  with  our 
standard  of  civilisation  and  our  language  : these  Natives  demand 
something  more  than  a knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  own 
people,  and  if  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  simply  to  training  them 
in  their  own  language  there  will  be  left  in  their  minds  a sense  of 
resentment  against  us  all,  in  that  we  are  not  putting  at  their 
disposal  means  to  qualify  for  a better  position.  If  that  is 
ignored,  there  is  the  risk  that  our  actions  will  be  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted. 

Next,  what  should  be  our  attitude  towards  Native  thought, 
Native  ideas,  and  Native  customs.  I think  you  can  group  the 
general  attitude  of  people  into  four  classes.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  you  can  put  them  into  water-tight  compartments  for 
they  glide  one  into  another.  Some  have  argued  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go  their  own  way  while  we  go  ours.  I 
venture  to  say  that  for  you  and  for  us  who  are  Government 
officials,  an  attitude  of  that  sort  is  not  possible. 

A second  line  now  in  favour,  though  I think,  a misinter- 
pretation of  anthropology  has  been  to  try  and  preserve  every- 
thing Native  and  try  and  prevent  any  change.  To  crystallise 
as  it  were  Native  thought  and  custom.  That  is  an  impossible 
thing,  our  customs  change  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  we 
cannot  preserve  them  without  any  modification  whatever.  This 
has  been  advocated,  however,  as  regards  Native  customs  and 
some  people  have  a certain  resentment  if  there  is  any  attempt 
made  to  interfere  with  or  modify  them.  Such  a policy  cannot 
succeed. 

The  third  is  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be.  It  affected 
both  Governments  and  Missions,  and  that  was  to  look  on  all 
Native  customs  and  Native  ideas  either  as  pernicious  or  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  Governments  have  committed  this 
mistake  in  the  past  : in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  when,  being 
inclined  to  regard  our  own  ideas  and  system,  even  when  they 
were  recently  acquired,  as  the  last  word  in  wisdom  and  suited  to 
all  peoples  elsewhere,  we  foisted  constitutions  on  people  and 
found  out  that  however  good  they  were  for  us,  they  were  not 
entirely  suitable  for  them.  As  regards  the  attitude  of  missions, 
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I shall  quote  from  a well-known  hymn  “ The  heathen  in  his 
blindness  bows  down  to  wood  and  stone.”  I have  lived  amongst 
the  “ heathen  ” for  thirty  years  of  my  life,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  so-called  heathen  is  the  most  spiritually  minded 
man  I have  come  across.  When  we  found  him  paying  respect 
to  the  “ wood  and  stone  ” he  was  not  worshipping  them  any 
more  than  we  worship  the  altar  when  we  bow  to  it  in  church. 
We  show  respect  to  the  spirit  behind  it  and  that  is  what  the 
Native  is  doing  too.  The  spiritual  influence  is  in  his  life  and 
rules  his  whole  life,  and  to  take  up  the  attitude  that  we  should 
entirely  ignore  or  suppress  his  customs,  is  a mistaken  one. 

The  attitude  I believe  in,  is  to  try  to  have  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  Native  ideas  and  Native  customs,  even  where 
they  seem  to  us  to  be  objectionable.  I will  give  you  an  instance. 
In  a part  of  Nigeria  where  I served,  the  murder  of  newly  born 
twins  was  practised.  That  custom  had  to  be  prohibited  by  law, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  hidden  and  in  many  cases 
not  found  out.  In  one  case  which  I had  to  try,  the  father  and 
mother  belonged  to  a Mission.  The  old  headmen  in  the  town 
insisted  on  the  twins  being  murdered  in  the  usual  manner.  I 
was  sitting  with  three  assessors,  intelligent  Native  chiefs,  and 
when  I asked  them  for  their  views,  they  said,  we  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  and  that  the  prisoners  are  the  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  murder,  but  we  consider  them  not 
guilty  because  that  is  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  twin  births, 
and  that  is  what  would  be  done  in  our  times. 

I was  able  to  appreciate  their  mentality,  in  that,  to  them  it  was 
a horrible  thing  that  twins  were  born,  and  they  believed  that  the 
birth  of  twins  would  bring  disaster  on  the  town.  The  father 
and  mother  had  to  live  in  the  bush  for  several  months  until 
they  were  purged  of  their  offence,  and  the  house  they  had  lived 
in  in  the  village  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Their  idea  was  a 
wrong  one  from  our  point  of  view,  but  when  you  learn  that  what 
was  behind  it,  was  the  dread  of  disaster,  you  can  begin  to  get  a little 
idea  of  their  mentality.  One  must  remember,  that  while  Britain 
has  been  a Christian  country  for  centuries,  it  is  not  so  long  ago 
since  women,  accused  of  being  witches,  were  tortured  there, 
and  intelligent  and  God-fearing  men  wrote  books  justifying  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  witch-craft.  In  dealing  with  child- 
murder,  the  Missions  could  do  more  than  the  Government.  There 
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was  a great  woman  there,  Miss  Mary  Slessor,  who  made  it  her 
life’s  work  to  try  and  rescue  twins,  and  the  people  began  to  have 
confidence  in  her  and  sent  her  messages  when  twins  were  born 
in  a village,  and  she  tried  to  get  there  in  time  to  rescue  them. 
She  was  doing  more  for  them  than  we  Government  officials 
possibly  could.  She  was  doing  it  by  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, and  trying  to  wean  the  people  from  a practice  which  was 
pernicious. 

Though  it  is  treading  on  delicate  ground,  I should  like  to 
refer  to  the  existence  of  polygamy  amongst  Natives.  I am  a 
believer  that  polygamy  must  go,  merely  from  the  fact  that  the 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  fairly  evenly  dis- 
tributed, but  at  the  same  time,  I have  seen  its  value,  the  security 
it  gave  the  women  and  children.  Native  parents  are  just  as 
anxious  about  their  children  as  we  are,  and  like  to  see  their 
daughters  well  placed.  If  a father  could  marry  his  daughter  to 
a man  of  some  position,  she  had  much  greater  security  after- 
wards. In  the  old  days,  before  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
order,  a man  might  have  six  or  more  wives,  and  those  women 
were  more  assured  of  their  lives  and  their  liberty  than  if  they 
had  married  men  of  no  position.  Polygamy  is  bound  to  pass 
away,  but  it  will  only  do  so  slowly. 

Now,  there  are  several  groups  of  us  in  this  country,  there  are 
yourselves  and  the  Government,  settlers  and  traders,  and  those 
who  have  come  in  for  various  industrial  purposes.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  at  all  for  the  people,  there  should  be 
close  co-operation  between  all  of  us.  Sometimes  Government 
officials  have  looked  upon  themselves  as  superior  people,  some- 
times settlers  abuse  both  Government  and  Missions,  and  some- 
times Missions  look  upon  us  all  as  godless  people  who  are 
damaging  the  country.  That  is  a spirit  that  I should  like  to  see 
go  ; I should  like  to  see  the  closest  co-operation  between  all  the 
different  sections  in  the  country.  It  would  be  a benefit  to  the 
Native  races  amongst  whom  we  are  working.  As  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  I should  strongly  resent  it  being  said 
that  the  Government  is  irreligious  or  that  it  is  a-religious.  It 
must  be  religious,  but  it  cannot,  in  a British  territory,  be 
associated  with  any  particular  creed.  You  can  have  a Govern- 
ment deeply  religious  in  its  understanding  of  things  and  willing 
to  help  Missions,  without  being  attached  to  any  particular  one. 
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What  can  we  do  for  the  people  of  the  country  ? To  my  mind 
their  future  must  rest  in  their  own  hands,  and  not  in  ours,  and 
yet  we  can  do  a lot.  We  can  give  them  something  of  the  know- 
ledge that  we  have  acquired  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
use  they  will  make  of  it.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  something  quite 
different  from  what  we  had  intended.  That  applies  to  Govern- 
ment and  to  your  work  also.  It  does  not  follow,  that  because 
you  advocate  particular  lines,  when  the  ideas  have  passed 
through  several  generations  of  Native  minds  they  are  going 
to  turn  out  in  the  form  you  are  giving  them  to  the  people.  Our 
own  people  have  modified  their  own  ideas  to  suit  conditions, 
how  should  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  Native  doing  this  too  ? 
The  one  thing  we  ought  to  try  to  do,  is  to  give  them  our  best 
and  then  trust  that  the  use  they  will  make  of  it  will  be  for  good 
and  not  for  evil. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I am  very  pleased  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  you  to-day. 


REPLY  BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  MAY,  D.D. 


FELLOW  members  of  the  Missionary  Conference,  our 
President  has  laid  upon  me  the  onerous  but  very  happy 
task  of  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Governor  for  his  very 
great  kindness  in  opening  the  Conference  and  giving  us  the 
address  to  which  we  have  all  listened. 

I do  not  think  it  needs  many  words  of  mine  in  support  of 
such  a vote  of  thanks.  Busy  man  as  he  is,  he  has  given  us  some 
of  his  valuable  time  for  our  Conference,  and  if  we  did  not  know 
it  before,  none  of  us  could  have  listened  to  the  words  we  have 
just  heard  without  recognising  that  we  are  happy  in  this  country 
in  having  at  our  head,  one  who  has  not  only  the  widest  possible 
experience  of  the  people  among  whom  we  have  been  called  to 
work  but  also  a sympathy  with  them  and  with  the  work  which 
we  are  called  to  do.  I am  sure  we  feel  most  grateful  for  all  that. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  one  cannot  help  feeling  conscious 
on  a day  like  this  of  the  very  considerable  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
Missions  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest 
the  Government  was  antagonistic  but  there  was  a day  when  we 
had  a sort  of  feeling  that  the  Government  tolerated  us.  In  a 
kindly  sort  of  way  they  were  amused  at  us.  They  considered 
that  we  were  rather  harmless  faddists,  and  some  believed  that 
we  were  not  altogether  harmless  and  many  of  them  were  doubt- 
ful about  the  educational  work  that  missionaries  were  doing  ; 
that  was  a very  questionable  thing.  The  pendulum  has  now 
swung  right  round  and  the  Government  are  supporting  the 
work  with  an  increasing  generosity.  We  are  most  thankful 
His  Excellency  spoke  on  co-operation  and  certainly  in  this 
matter  of  education  to-day  there  is  very  general  co-operation 
and  we  always  know  we  shall  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  Educational  Department  whenever  we  need  it. 

Again  there  are  signs  that  the  Government  are  anxious  to 
support  the  Missions  in  their  medical  work.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  being  done  at  present  but  I think  we  have  hopes  that 
there  may  be  more  support  from  the  Government  for  the 
medical  work  of  the  Missions.  That  represents  a remarkable 
change  in  the  state  of  things  that  existed  a few  years  ago  I 
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always  hesitate  to  make  a Latin  quotation  because  in  these  days 
I never  know  how  to  pronounce  it.  But  as  I was  taught  to  say 
it,  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  I think  there  are  still  a few  of 
us  who  have  a little  bit  of  that  feeling  in  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  know  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Government  should 
regard  our  work  and  the  matters  in  which  we  are  particularly 
interested  from  a somewhat  different  angle  from  which  we 
regard  it.  We  have  always  had  our  educational  work,  inadequate 
as  it  has  been,  and  we  have  always  had  our  medical  work  ; but 
fundamentally  we  are  here  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  are  sent  here  for  it,  we  all  of  us  feel  that  it  is 
that  which  is  most  needed.  It  is  vital  for  the  Natives.  Educa- 
tion has  its  value,  but  personally  I would  rather  see  the  Native 
entirely  uneducated  than  entirely  without  religion,  and  I am 
perfectly  convinced  that  if  they  are  not  to  have  the  Christian 
religion  they  wall  have  nothing  at  all  in  years  to  come.  There  is 
the  old  fallacy  that  the  Native  is  a cunning  child  : I am  sure 

there  is  danger  if  we  press  education  too  far  without  religion  of 
his  becoming  a cunning  devil. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  religion  must  be  in  the  first  place, 
and  there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  forced  into  the  second  place 
by  those  who  are  keen  on  secular  education.  Religion  may  be 
forced  into  the  background.  I only  just  voice  the  sort  of  fear 
which  I had  in  my  own  mind  and  I think  a good  many  members 
of  the  Conference  may  have  in  their  minds  ; but  I feel  certain 
that  as  long  as  the  present  Government  is  in  charge  of  the 
situation  those  fears  will  be  found  to  be  groundless. 

The  present  Government  is  as  clear  as  we  are  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  importance  of  religion,  and  I am  confident  in  my 
own  mind  that  that  is  the  case,  and  I think  we  shall  all  agree 
that  any  fears  we  may  have  had  we  may  dismiss,  as  long  as  we 
may  feel  confident  when  the  time  comes  for  His  Excellency  to 
leave  us  that  the  Imperial  Government  may  send  us  someone  of 
the  same  kind. 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  RELATION  TO 
WORLD  MOVEMENTS. 

By  Rev.  A.  M.  CHIRGWIN, 

Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

IT  is  of  the  first  importance  to  get  missionary  work  into  its 
setting  in  relation  to  other  great  movements  influencing 
the  life  of  the  world  to-day.  There  are  four  or  five  great  move- 
ments, the  effects  of  which  are  being  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
world  and  we  must  endeavour  to  integrate  our  work  into  the 
setting  of  these  movements. 

I.  Nationalism. 

There  are  few  movements  which  are  more  profoundly  in- 
fluencing the  life  of  mankind.  It  has  been  kindled  to  a white- 
hot  flame  since  the  war  began.  First  of  all  it  was  Ireland,  then 
the  Balkan  States,  then  Egypt,  then  Mesopotamia  and  India — 
all  the  time  this  movement  was  going  East,  and  finally  it  flamed 
up  in  China.  This  nationalistic  movement,  which  has  made 
itself  felt  in  every  country  of  the  world  has  found  expression  in 
the  continent  of  Africa.  One  of  the  most  terrific  forces,  it 
sweeps  men  along  as  a sea  carries  forward  a ship.  The  very 
names  associated  with  this  movement  are  important — Michael 
Collins,  Mustapha  Kemal,  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Ghandi  and  Sun 
Yat  Sen  ; and  with  the  exception  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  not  one  of 
these  men  was  heard  of  in  pre-war  days.  They  are  partly  the 
effect  and  partly  the  expression  of  the  spirit. 

We,  as  people  whose  task  it  is  to  spread  the  Kingdom,  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  such  a movement  is  Christian  or  if  there 
is  a place  within  Christianity  for  such  a movement. 

II.  Racialism. 

This  is  an  entirely  modern  movement.  It  was  quite  unknown 
in  the  ancient  world  where  colour  consciousness  seems  not  to 
have  emerged.  This  movement  seems  to  be  correlated  with 
the  increasing  dominance  of  the  White  race  which  to-day  rules 
three-quarters  of  the  inhabitable  globe.  A situation  such  as 
this  cannot  go  unchallenged  in  the  modern  world,  and  indeed 
the  challenge  has  already  come,  namely — when  Japan  woke 
from  her  feudal  sleep  and  measured  herself  against  military 
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Russia,  and  beat  her  to  her  knees.  The  White  race  did  not 
greatly  concern  itself  in  the  matter  ; but  all  over  the  coloured 
world  it  became  the  great  topic  of  wondering  conversation.  In 
the  minds  of  the  coloured  peoples  the  White  man  had  previously 
been  regarded  as  invincible  ; there  had  grown  up  a fetish  of 
invincibility.  But  Japan’s  victory  meant  that  this  fetish  was 
smashed  once  and  for  all.  Indeed  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  attitude  of  Coloured  peoples  to  the  White  race. 
In  the  late  war  another  fetish,  namely  White  inviolability  also 
went  by  the  board.  For  the  White  Nations  deliberately  brought 
men  of  colour  into  our  White  fight,  not  merely  as  labour  corps 
but  right  into  the  front  fighting  line.  This  was  duly  noticed  by 
Coloured  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  it  meant  to  them  a 
new  thing.  Up  till  that  time  there  had  been  a kind  of  fetish 
that  men  of  colour  should  never  raise  their  hand  against  a White 
man  ; but  in  the  war  we  equipped  and  encouraged  men  of 
colour  to  kill  the  White  man.  Racialism  is  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  movements  in  the  life  of  the  world  to-day,  and  it 
must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account  by  men  and  women  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  dedicated  to  the  tasks  of  the  Kingdom. 

III.  Industrialism. 

Few  movements  have  spread  themselves  with  such  great 
rapidity  over  the  world.  Not  long  ago  Japan  was  under  the 
feudal  system.  Suddenly  she  woke  up,  and  to-day  one  third  of 
her  people  are  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce.  Then  she 
was  a cypher  in  the  councils  of  the  nations.  To-day  she  is  one 
of  the  “ big  five.”  In  China  industrialism  is  coming  with 
irresistible  onrush  upon  an  unprepared  people.  But  the  most 
amazing  industrial  development  in  our  own  day  in  the  whole  world 
is  taking  place  within  a few  miles  of  Broken  Hill.  A few  years 
ago  the  Copper  Belt  was  just  primeval  bush  ; to-day  people  of 
both  races  are  being  drawn  together  there  in  vast  numbers. 

The  Native  people  involved  were,  until  a few  years  ago  living 
exactly  as  their  ancestors  had  lived  for  generations.  Suddenly 
they  found  themselves  pitchforked  from  a primitive  and  pastoral 
system  into  a modern  industrial  system  ; from  the  age  of 
Abraham  into  the  age  of  Henry  Ford.  Is  it  possible  for  a 
primitive  people  to  take  a leap  of  this  kind  without  a great  risk 
of  demoralisation  ? If  a people  can  stand  up  against  such  an 
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onrush  without  moral  decay  they  must  be  a vigorous  and  virile 
folk. 

These  three  movements  are  for  the  most  part  destructive  in 
their  effects.  But  happily  there  are  other  and  more  constructive 
movements  at  work. 

IV.  Education. 

We  are  now  living  in  a day  in  which  there  is  an  unparalleled 
extension  of  educational  effort.  There  are  few  movements 
which  more  deeply  affect  the  life  of  the  people.  In  this  move- 
ment we  as  missionaries  have  an  important  share,  for  the  vast 
proportion  of  Native  educational  work  now  being  done  in  Africa 
is  in  missionary  hands.  National  systems  of  education  have 
been  set  up  in  more  than  one  country,  particularly  in  Asia, 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  Native  people  of  Africa 
are  putting  their  trust  in  education  as  the  one  thing  which  will 
solve  their  problems.  There  is  an  increasing  hunger  for  educa- 
tion, perhaps  not  so  much  in  Northern  Rhodesia  as  in  other 
parts  of  Africa.  So  great  is  the  yearning  for  it  that  men  are 
travelling  across  the  Continent  to  secure  it.  In  whose  hands  is 
this  education  to  be  placed  and  what  shall  be  its  character  ? The 
situation  being  what  it  is,  can  we  tolerate  any  inefficient  work  ? 
Are  we  not  forced  by  the  educational  hunger  of  the  Bantu  to 
give  the  very  best  that  we  can  offer.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  fresh,  creative  thinking  done  in  connexion  with  this 
question,  not  only  in  the  Mission  Field  but  in  the  home  countries. 
The  modern  view  is  that  education  is  a spiritual  process  in  that 
it  deals  with  people  rather  than  subjects,  and  is  concerned  with 
character  and  the  development  of  personality. 

V.  The  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church. 

This  is,  I hold,  the  greatest  constructive  movement  in  the  life 
of  the  modern  world.  In  every  part  of  the  non-Christian  world 
the  Church  has  been  thrusting  down  its  roots  into  the  life  of  the 
people  and  becoming  indigenous.  About  three  or  four  years 
ago  the  situation  in  China  became  so  difficult  and  dangerous 
that  Europeans  in  remote  places  were  removed  and  taken  to 
places  of  comparative  safety,  such  as  the  great  coast  cities,  for  a 
period  of  anything  from  six  months  to  two  years.  The  result 
was  that  in  America  and  other  places  people  believed  that  the 
whole  Christian  enterprise  in  China  was  at  an  end.  To-day 
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practically  all  the  missionaries  have  gone  back,  and  although 
they  had  been  away  from  their  work  for  so  long,  they  found 
when  they  got  back  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  rooted  out.  The  Church  was  perhaps 
weaker  in  numbers  but  its  roots  had  gone  down  more  strongly 
and  firmly  than  ever  before.  To-day,  it  is  a permanent  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  land.  The  day  has  now  dawned  when  in  ever}' 
Mission  land  the  Missionary  Societies  are  the  temporary  factor 
and  the  indigenous  Church  is  the  permanent  factor.  The 
Mission  must  decrease  and  the  Church  increase.  Our  task  as 
missionaries  is  to  build  the  builder  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Africa.  At  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  1910  at 
Edinburgh  the  need  to  occupy  the  world  for  Christ  dominated 
the  Conference  ; the  Missionary  enterprise  was  conceived  in 
terms  of  geography.  The  Conference  that  met  at  Jerusalem  in 
1928,  however,  did  not  talk  about  the  Christian  occupation  of  the 
world.  The  mere  place  of  missionaries  at  various  points  on  the 
surface  of  a country  does  not  mean  that  you  are  winning  the  life 
of  that  country  for  Christ.  The  modern  missionary  task  is 
something  much  bigger.  We  must  relate  all  our  work  to  these 
big  movements.  It  is  quite  possible  to  occupy  Africa  in  the 
geographical  sense,  with  missionaries  placed  at  every  strategic 
point  and  still  fail  to  win  Africa  for  Christ  by  failing  to  Chris- 
tianise these  great  formative  movements.  To  occupy  China  in 
a geographical  sense  and  to  fail  to  Christianise  the  education  of 
the  Chinese  people  would  mean  Christian  disaster.  Our  task 
is  to  get  at  the  springs  of  these  big  movements  that  are  disturb- 
ing the  life  of  men  and  make  them  Christian.  Christianised, 
they  will  sweep  people  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  must 
make  Christian  these  streams  of  world  thought  and  activity.  To 
do  this  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  occupy  the  surface  of  the 
world  for  Christ,  but  it  is  possible  because  of  the  Divine  resources 
at  our  disposal.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  we  should 
integrate  our  Missionary  movement  with  the  other  great  move- 
ments of  the  world  in  order  that  they  shall  become  means  of 
extending  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 


THE  FIRST  APPROACH  TO  THE  PAGAN 
NATIVE. 


By  Rev.  Fr.  J.  SPENDEL,  S.J. 

LET  us  first  consider  the  aim  or  purpose  a missionary  has  in 
view  when  approaching  the  pagan  Native. 

In  this  country  it  is  usually  the  missionary  who  brings  to  the 
Native  the  first  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
hygiene,  agriculture  and  the  like.  Things  which  we  know  are 
useful  to  him.  But  all  these  things  can  be  and  are  taught  by 
other  White  men  as  well.  The  initial  work  of  the  missionary, 
the  work  that  he  has  been  sent  out  for  to  pagan  lands,  is  to 
preach  the  Christian  faith.  He  should  never  forget  that  he  is  a 
messenger  of  Christ,  and  faith  in  Christ  is  no  mere  abstract 
knowledge  that  we  arrive  at  through  the  intellect.  It  is  a power 
that  moves  the  will.  It  is  a living  faith  that  ought  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  the  fruit  of  good  works,  for  as  St.  James  the  Apostle  said  : 
“ Faith  it  if  has  not  works  is  dead  in  itself.”  Such  a faith  is 
conditional  to  salvation,  for  as  St.  Paul  also  said,  “ Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  For  he  that  comes  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,  and  is  a rewarder  of  them  that  seek 
Him.”  And  as  God  infinitely  surpasses  nature  and  is  super- 
natural, so  the  faith  in  Him  must  be  supernatural,  a faith  which 
a man  in  his  mere  natural  condition  is  incapable  of,  but  to 
which  he  can  attain  by  God’s  aid.  In  this  living  and  super- 
natural faith  the  pagan  is  to  be  made  interested,  and  for  the 
Christian  faith  he  is  to  be  prepared  and  gained. 

Now,  as  real  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation  for  us,  and  for  the 
earthly  welfare  of  everybody,  it  is  necessary  for  the  African 
Native  also.  The  more  so  because,  more  material  civilisation, 
though  it  may  benefit  the  Native  in  many  ways,  tends  also  to 
destroy  his  primitive  faith  ; to  remove  those  salutary  restraints  of 
his  tribal  system.  Rough  and  defective  though  that  system 
may  be,  it  has  helped  in  the  past  to  check  his  passions  and  teach 
him  discipline. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  we  do  not  replace  the  Native’s 
primitive  beliefs  by  the  better  Christian  faith,  and  the  tribal 
code  by  better  Christian  morals,  he  will  become  through  his 
quick  contact  with  civilisation  a pure  materialist,  hunting  after 
money  and  pleasure,  alone,  with  the  result  that  he  will  become 
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more  pagan  than  he  was  before.  Without  Christian  faith  there 
will  be  no  evolution  of  the  Native’s  good  qualities,  but  a revolu- 
tion caused  by  the  display  of  his  passions.  Have  we  not  an 
example  of  this  spirit  in  Russia  and  do  we  not  see  signs  of  that 
tendency  among  some  of  the  African  Natives  to-day  ? 

Therefore,  with  the  material  development  of  the  Native  there 
must  go  together  a spiritual  and  moral  development.  More 
than  that,  the  Christian  faith  and  its  teaching  about  morals 
should  reach  the  Native  in  his  village  home  before  he  leaves  to 
find  work  in  the  mines  and  before  he  becomes  detribalised.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  pagan  Natives  in  the  villages  are  much 
more  easy  to  be  gained  to  the  Faith,  than  those  now  living  in  the 
towns  ; the  latter  I find,  as  a rule,  have  no  time  nor  desire  for 
things  invisible  and  eternal,  for  their  hearts  and  minds  are  too 
impressed  by  the  new  things  that  they  see,  and  are  too  quickly 
dissipated  by  amusements  and  pleasures,  and  corrupted  by  bad 
company. 

What  is  required  of  the  Missionary  ? 

Now  let  us  see  what  may  be  required  of  the  Missionary,  if  he 
wants  to  preach  the  Faith  successfully. 

First  of  all  he  should  be  a man  of  faith  himself.  Though 
Christian  Faith  is  a gift  of  God,  yet  it  is  through  the  Missionary 
that  God  grants  it  to  the  Native.  One  cannot  give  what  one  has 
not  got.  A missionary  without  a strong  and  living  faith  would 
not  appear  sincere,  would  preach  without  conviction  and  with- 
out fervour.  As  you  cannot  lighten  a dark  room  without  first 
having  lit  your  lamp,  so  neither  can  a man  without  the  light  of 
faith  in  his  heart,  lighten  other  hearts.  If  he  tried  to  do  so  his 
words  would  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a tinkling  cymbal. 
And  the  Natives  w'ould  not  fail  to  ‘ smell  it  out,’  for  it  is 
astonishing  w'hat  an  instinct  they  have  for  finding  out  a man’s 
real  qualities. 

Another  requirement  for  success  is  Prayer  : humble,  fervent 
and  confident  prayer.  A missionary  may  be  a good  linguist, 
an  anthropologist  or  a good  teacher,  but  if  he  is  not  a man  of 
prayer  he  will  not  be  able  to  convert  pagans.  Why  ? Because 
conversion  in  the  ultimate  sense  is  the  work  of  God.  But  He 
operates  in  others  through  a person  who  is  in  loving  communion 
with  Him.  Therefore  our  Lord  exhorts  us  all  always  to  pray  and 
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not  to  faint,  and  He  asks  us  to  pray  first  of  all  for  God’s  interest 
— “ Hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done.” 

How  important  prayer  is  in  missionary  life  ! We  may  see  it  in 
the  fact  that  a missionary  who  has  few  outstanding  gifts  may 
have  more  success  in  his  work  than  another  who  is  more  talented. 
Why  ? Because  he  prays  more,  humbly  realising  his  weakness, 
and  relying  more  on  God’s  assistance. 

Knowledge  of  the  People. 

Apart  from  these  supernatural  requirements  of  faith  and 
prayer,  there  is  also  an  important  natural  means  to  success,  viz: — 
a good  knowledge  of  the  people  whom  the  missionary  wishes  to 
approach,  and  eventually  gain  for  Christ.  He  should  know  their 
language,  their  customs,  their  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies, 
their  social  organisation  and  their  daily  life.  He  should  even 
try  to  penetrate  their  souls,  like  a trained  psychologist.  The 
more  intimate  his  knowledge  is  the  better.  It  is  only  by 
thoroughly  knowing  the  condition  of  his  hearers  that  he  can  be 
well  understood  by  them  ; can  be  interesting  and  practical  in 
his  choice  of  religious  subjects  and  know  the  way  to  deal  with 
them.  Otherwise,  his  preaching  will  be  more  or  less  on  Euro- 
pean lines,  abstract  and  not  fitting  for  the  Native  mind.  They 
may  admire  him  in  his  European  attire  ; may  listen  patiently  to 
him,  but  they  will  not  grasp  his  ideas,  nor  see  what  his  words 
mean  in  every  day  life.  Thus  humanly  speaking  his  efforts  are 
rendered  fruitless.  Let  us  learn  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  most 
modern-minded  preparation  for  his  mission  to  Japan.  Father 
Martendale,  S.J.,  in  his  fine  book  “ Commanders  in  Chief,” 
says  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  that  he  had  no  idea  of  swooping  like 
an  Archangel  from  the  blue,  ready  to  sweep  aside  all  that  the 
heathen  in  his  blindness  worshipped  in  order  to  offer  in  its 
place  a Bible  or  a Summa  Theologica  to  swallow  whole.  First, 
the  most  careful  study  of  Japanese  Religions,  close  interrogation 
of  Japanese  students,  and  indeed  the  conversion  and  ordination, 
after  prolonged  instruction  of  three  Japanese  young  men.  Later, 
the  learning  by  heart  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  the  writing 
of  it  out  in  Japanese  ; the  translation  of  the  Commandments, 
Creed,  and  Christian  prayers  into  that  tongue.  “ All  courtesy ; 
all  that  toleration  could  devise ; all  that  modern  scientific 
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methods  could  reasonably  suggest  ; Xavier  foresaw  and  carried 
out.” 

Way  of  approach. 

Now  let  me  deal  with  the  question  in  the  way  of  approach  to 
the  pagan  Native. 

First  of  all  I want  to  mention  again  the  ways  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  Father  Martendale  writes  as  follows  : “ His  policy 

was  what  he  called  ‘ going  in  by  their  door  in  order  to  come  out 
by  his  own.’  He  talked  navy  with  the  sailors,  tactics  with  the 
soldiers,  commerce  with  the  merchants.  Francis  was  charm- 
ing to  everyone.  His  was  the  principle  that  you  must  fight 
your  adversary  or  win  your  friend  on  his  own  ground.  When 
he  had  to  deal  with  Brahmins  and  other  ascetics,  he  set  no  limit 
to  his  abstinence.  In  Buddhist  monasteries  he  outfasted  the 
most  rigorous  of  the  pagan  ascetics.” 

Or  let  us  take  another  example  : St.  Peter  Claver,  the  apostle 
of  the  Negro  slaves  in  America.  Father  Martendale  in  his  book, 
“ Captains  of  Christ,”  says,  “ The  nioment  a slave  ship  was 
sighted,  Claver  was  informed.  Armed  with  biscuits,  lemons  and 
jams,  he  hurried  to  the  harbour.  With  him  went  interpreters, 
formed  by  him  in  great  numbers  to  cope  with  the  various 
dialects  of  the  slaves.  But  he  needed  little  interpretation. 
These  Negroes  were  like  children,  and  most  arrived  half 
crazed,  not  fit  for  exhortation  or  even  talk,  but  they  understood 
action  and  gesture,  expression  of  face  and  tone  of  voice,  better 
than  any  words.  These  frantic  creatures,  convinced  that  now 
at  least  the  threats  of  their  jailers  would  be  fulfilled,  that  their 
blood  would  serve  for  the  dyeing  of  the  ship’s  sails,  their  fat  to 
caulk  its  sides,  recognised  instantly  in  Claver,  the  spirit  which 
had  brought  him.  He  followed  them  to  their  yards,  washed 
them,  made  beds  for  them,  cooked  for  them,  mothered  them — for 
there  is  no  other  word.  He  realised  that  these  poor  human 
creatures  were,  by  now,  capable  of  no  effort,  however,  element- 
ary of  self-help.  They  had  in  them  no  more  instinct,  even 
towards  nourishment,  cleanliness,  or  self  control.  They  are  at 
times  just  able  to  lie  down  and  gradually  stop  living.  With- 
out Claver,  Negroes  by  the  thousands,  during  those  40  years, 
would  just  have  allowed  themselves  to  die.” 
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That  was  Claver’s  way  of  approach  to  pagan  Natives. 

Idea  of  God  a starting  point. 

Now  I am  far  from  suggesting  to  you  to  follow  Claver  or 
Xavier  in  those  particulars  of  their  policy.  No  missionary  can 
do  that,  as  our  Natives  are  in  a far  different  condition  from  those 
whom  Xavier  and  Claver  had  to  deal  with.  But  it  is  their  spirit 
that  should  animate  every  missionary.  It  is  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, of  charity,  of  prudent  zeal,  which  makes  us  able  to  stoop 
down  to  those  who  are  in  a lower  position  than  ourselves  ; that 
makes  us  try  to  understand  the  condition  of  our  Natives  and 
adapt  our  policy  to  those  given  conditions.  The  missionary 
should  show  the  Natives  a kindly  interest  in  their  welfare,  their 
work,  their  needs,  their  languages  and  customs,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  in  their  religious  beliefs. 

I think  it  would  be  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  he  could  make, 
if  he  were,  from  the  outset  to  condemn  the  Natives’  religious 
beliefs  and  practices.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  realise  the 
common  basis — the  belief  in  God — the  Creator  of  the  world. 
Sympathy  in  the  missionary  creates  confidence  in  the  Native, 
and  beginning  on  the  common  ground  of  belief  in  God,  the 
Native  is  often  willing  to  accept  other  truths  about  God  that 
correct  and  supplement  his  own  vague  and  defective  ideas.  It 
may  be  that  the  point  of  contact,  the  starting  point,  or  the  way 
how  to  convey  to  Natives  a true  idea  of  God,  may  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  missionary. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  good,  at  the  very  first  approach,  not  to 
speak  directly  of  religion,  but  prepare  the  ground  by  ordinary 
conversation,  by  giving  medicines  to  the  sick,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  charity.  These  things  make  an  agreeable 
impression  on  the  Native  mind,  and  once  having  visited  them 
the  people  like  to  see  us  again. 

In  conclusion,  may  I say  a few  words  about  my  own  way  of 
dealing  with  pagan  Natives  in  this  country.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  the  average  Native  profits  very  little  from  the 
ordinary  sermon.  So  I avoid  it  as  much  as  I can.  Instead,  I 
like  to  instruct  them  by  talking,  asking  questions,  showing  and 
explaining  Biblical  pictures  or  religious  hymns.  Again  I know 
our  Natives  to  be  in  their  best  attentive  mood  in  the  evening 
when  squatting  round  their  beloved  fire.  I sit  among  them  and 
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talk  to  them.  The  starting  point  may  be  the  crops  they  have 
reaped,  then  I tell  them  who  it  was  that  gave  the  soil,  the  sun, 
the  rain  ; that  makes  them  clever  and  strong  so  as  to  work  their 
fields  and  get  their  food.  Pointing  at  the  sky,  the  moon,  the 
stars  and  other  things  in  nature,  I lead  them  through  these  things 
to  the  Creator. 

Sometimes  when  I notice  some  signs  of  growing  civilisation 
in  a village  I start  talking  about  the  new  things  the  White  people 
have  brought  to  Natives  and  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  taking  so  many  good  things  from  the  White 
man,  and  are  thereby  improving  themselves.  But  there  is  a 
better  thing — the  Christian  faith,  which  the  European  brings 
which  they  should  also  take.  So  many  things  there  are  known 
to  the  Native  that  can  be  used  as  points  of  contact  or  starting 
point.  But  whatever  particular  method  we  follow,  let  us 
always  keep  in  view,  as  I said  at  the  beginning,  that  a missionary 
aim  in  approaching  a pagan  Native  should  be  to  bring  him  to  the 
Christian  faith.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  that  he  will 
be  his  greatest  benefactor. 


THE  FIRST  APPROACH  TO  A HEATHEN  RACE. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  LEEKE,  (U.M.C.A.) 


HE  work  of  any  Missionary  in  approaching  a heathen  race 


is  the  work  of  Our  Lord  himself  through  the  agency  of 
the  missionary.  Generally  speaking,  Our  Lord’s  method  with 
his  own  race  is  ours  : “ Not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.”  The  unit 
of  our  African  people  here  is  still  the  tribe  ; and  the  tribal  life 
with  the  Animism  that  binds  it,  and  the  customs  that  control  it, 
are  in  their  essence  of  God’s  creation.  Therefore  the  tribe  is 
capable  of  re-creation — not  by  ruthlessly  ignoring  the  existing 
religion  and  customs,  but  by  letting  Christ  come  into  the  existing 
life,  and  gradually  purge  it  of  all  that  is  degrading,  and  give  value 
to  each  individual  soul.  Animism  with  its  tribal  soul  is  un- 
ambitious, fearfully  conservative,  without  a gospel,  hopeless. 
Christianity,  acknowledging  the  individuality  and  equal  value 
of  each  soul,  and  inspired  by  the  divine  example,  is  ambitious, 
hopeful  and  happy  ; and  each  soul  is  conscious  of  the  possession 
of  a life  which  is  gospel,  and  which  cannot  rest  content  within 
the  old  tribal  limits. 

Intimate  Knowledge  the  first  Approach. 

To  bring  Christ  to  tribes  which  as  yet  do  not  know  him 
involves  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tribal  customs,  and  a personal 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  of  the  saving  grace  of 
Christ  in  his  own  life.  The  Christian  missionary  is,  after  all, 
walking  in  the  same  world  as  the  heathen  ; and  he  is  called  upon 
to  be  a leader  and  judge  and  friend  of  people  living  in  ignorance 
and  blindness,  but  capable  of  being  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

History  has  proved  that  Christians  living  amongst  heathens 
can  purge  customs  without  destroying  them,  and  leaven  them 
without  producing  despair.  To  do  this,  the  missionary  needs 
to  know  himself  and  the  people  amongst  whom  he  is  living. 
Certain  customs  which  are  degrading  to  character  must  of 
course  go  ; but  they  must  be  replaced  by  better  customs  which 
not  only  serve  the  same  purpose  but  which  produce  better 
results  both  physically  and  spiritually.  It  is  in  dealing  with 
such  that  a missionary  must  be  sure  of  his  own  spiritual  life,  so 
that  he  can  without  harm  to  himself  look  into  these  conditions. 
Doctors  and  nurses  can  tell  of  African  customs — degrading  to 
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us — which  in  many  cases  are  necessary  where  medical  skill  is 
un-known  ; and  so  the  missionary  must  walk  humbly  and 
circumspectly  until  he  is  sure  of  his  ground. 

That,  then,  in  outline  is  the  first  approach  of  the  Christian 
missionary  to  the  heathen. 

If  the  matter  were  to  end  with  this  programme,  Christian 
men  and  women  trained  in  anthropology  and  ethnology,  in 
medicine  and  hygiene,  and  in  certain  useful  trades,  might  be  all 
that  is  needed  ; and  such  a type  of  missionary  work  is  all  that 
many  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  African  advocate. 
But  in  using  the  word  “ Christian  ” we  look  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  which  we  learn  and  live  our  own  Christian  life,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  only  in  the  building  up  of  that  Church  life  that 
the  stability  of  Christian  religion  for  the  African  is  assured. 

Main  Methods. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  complicated  missionary  work  in 
Africa.  Of  necessity  missionaries  to  Africa  have  come  in  the 
first  instance  from  Europe  and  America  ; and  to-day  that  still 
holds,  in  that  Native  priests  and  evangelists  still  need  White 
supervision. 

This  means  that  Christianity  has  been  presented  denomina- 
tionally ; and  also  that  contact  has  been  made  before  the  White 
missionary  has  been  able  to  learn  African  customs.  The  position 
is  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  missionary  has 
had  to  go  slowly  until  he  has  learnt  the  language.  But  speaking 
generally,  Africa  has  had  to  learn  the  Gospel  in  the  weakness  of 
western  denominationalism. 

Let  us  review  the  position  as  we  have  it  to-day,  and  give  a 
list  of  the  main  methods  adopted  : — 

1.  The  Confidence  method,  where  the  first  contact  is  made 
through  medical  work,  and  works  which  shew  attractive  results. 

2.  The  Broadcast  method,  where  individual  missionaries 
pass  through  the  country  leaving  Bibles,  preaching  and  baptising, 
leaving  all  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  without 
apparently  any  worry  about  following  up  their  work. 

3.  The  Itinerant  method,  where  a congrergation  sends  out 
evangelists  to  form  congregations  in  villages,  such  evangelists 
being  allow'ed  to  assume  apostolic  status  where  it  is  thought 
expedient. 
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4.  The  Definitely  Congregational  or  Church  method,  based 
on  the  Pauline  method,  where  there  is  an  ordered  ministry. 
This  appears  in  two  forms  : 

(a)  The  Orthodox  Apostolic — building  up  an  African 

Church  and  Ministry  on  historic  lines,  and  laying 
stress  on  catechetical  instruction  and  sacramental  life. 

( b ) The  Unorthodox  Apostolic — building  up  a Church  and 

Ministry  on  reformed  lines,  making  the  Bible  the  only 
basis  of  instruction. 

5.  The  Intensive  method,  with  stress  on  literary  and  indus- 
trial education,  segregating  people  in  villages  and  settlements, 
and  the  young  in  boarding  schools. 

All  these  methods — though  to  some  extent  they  overlap, 
especially  on  the  medical  and  industrial  side — are  represented 
by  different  societies  ; and  they  are  all  pursued  with  the  intention 
and  hope  of  bringing  the  African  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Need  for  co-operation. 

With  this  denominationalism  there  is  the  waste  both  of 
workers  and  money,  and  the  solution  of  this  is  not  in  sight  ; but 
there  is  a solution  to  the  variety  of  method  in  the  territory  and 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  missions  as  a whole.  The  suggestions 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  should  be  more  contact  with,  and  understanding  of, 
of,  the  life  on  other  mission  stations  than  our  own.  These  confer- 
ences probably  help  to  break  down  prejudices  and  allay  suspicins. 

2.  There  should  be  more  sympathy  with  Europeans  not 
engaged  in  religious  work.  A sympathetic  exchange  of  ideas 
may  produce  mutual  respect,  and  it  very  often  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  a side  of  Native  life  which  we  do  not  always  see. 

3.  We  should  have  more  sense  of  our  own  dignity,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Native  : not  such  that  makes  us  stand  on  our 
dignity,  but  such  as  guards  us  from  sickly  sentimentality,  and 
from  admitting  the  Native  to  unsuitable  western  customs. 

The  responsibility  of  witnessing  for  Christ  is  still  in  our  hands 
in  this  territory  ; but  it  must  pass  someday  to  the  African  so 
that  he  may  witness  to  his  own  people.  Our  effectiveness  as 
responsible  missionaries  lies  in  the  deepening  of  our  own  spiri- 
tual lives,  and  in  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  those 
amongst  whom  we  live — both  White  and  Black, 
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THE  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  immediately 
the  word  “ Primitive  ” is  used  is  : “ Is  there  still  to  be 

found  in  Northern  Rhodesia  a primitive  people  ? ” The 
answer,  I think  we  shall  all  agree  is  : “ There  is  not  such  a 

people  or  tribe  left.”  The  most  backward,  the  most  degraded, 
the  most  superstitious  has  been  so  influenced  by  the  advent  of 
civilization  that  the  word  “ Primitive  ” is  no  longer  applicable. 
Thirty-one  years  ago  when  the  slave  trade  to  the  West  coast  was 
still  flourishing  ; when  the  long  line  now  occupied  by  the  Lobito 
Dilolo-Katanga  Railway  was  still  untouched  by  any  save  a few 
widely  separated  Mission  stations,  I should  have  been  inclined 
to  apply  the  word.  However,  we  have  one  of  our  earlier  workers 
Charles  Albert  Swan,  who  45  years  ago  relieved  Mr.  Arnot  at 
the  capital  of  the  notorious  Mushili,  and  the  stories  we  are 
listening  to  compel  one  to  the  belief  that  even  31  years  ago  the 
word  would  have  been  out  of  place.  However,  even  then, 
superstition,  witchcraft,  the  “ smelling  ” out  of  witches  and 
wizards,  the  trial  by  ordeal,  slave  raiding  and  slave  trading,  and 
all  the  other  things  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  part  of  the 
unsophisticated  life  of  the  Native  of  Africa  were  in  full  swing. 
Accidentally  once,  our  carvan  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  midst 
of  a feast  of  the  much  dreaded  “ Bakasanshi,”  those  ghoulish 
“ witch  doctors  ” whose  duty  it  was  to  dig  up  and  eat  the  bodies 
of  those  whom  they  would  annihilate.  Their  drinking  bowl  was 
a skull.  These  were  the  people  to  whom  the  early  missionaries 
came  and  whether  primitive  or  sophisticated  they  certainly 
stood  in  need  of  an  Evangel.  That  they  were  to  a large  extent 
ignorant  even  of  their  need  did  not  make  it  any  the  less  urgent. 
True,  there  was  love  and  laughter  ; there  was  warmth  and  food, 
there  were  friends  and  families  ; but  the  Good  News  from  God 
of  life  in  His  Son  was  to  them  still  an  undelivered  message.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  some  very  up-to-date  missionary 
addresses  and  writings  a thinly  veiled  disdain  for  the  message 
those  early  missionaries  carried  to  such  a people,  but  the  fact 
remains,  those  men  had  a message  and  they  delivered  it,  and  it 
met  the  need  of  the  people  just  where  they  were.  Let  us,  in 
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imagination,  try  to  get  back  to  those  primitive  conditions  and 
think  if  we  have  a message  that  would  so  adequately  meet  the 
need. 

There  was  no  preaching  of  “ religion  ” or  “ ritual  ” or  of  the 
special  beliefs  of  any  peculiar  “ sect  ” but  a simple  and  clear 
setting  forth  of  God’s  message  to  men  of  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  God  had  come 
down  among  men  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  that  the  Son  had 
suffered  all  that  men  have  to  endure  and  therefore  was  able  to 
understand  their  needs,  that  He  had  died  to  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  men  was  a message  that  reached,  as  God  had 
intended  it  should,  the  hearts  of  even  the  most  primitive. 

The  Method  of  Approach. 

The  early  workers  had  no  cut  and  dried  “ Method  of 
Approach.”  They  had  not  learned  the  Anthropological  line 
of  approach  nor  had  they  deeply  studied  the  Ethnological 
position  of  the  people.  They  met  them  as  men  of  like  passions. 
They  could  tell  of  a time  when  their  own  fathers  were  little 
different  from  the  people  around  them.  When  primitive 
passions  had  swayed  their  own  land,  and  disregard  of  God  and 
His  claims  had  made  slaves  of  men  whom  God  intended  to  be 
free.  The  daily  task,  the  village  life,  the  daily  contacts,  the 
recreations  and  reactions  of  life  all  supplied  opportunities  for 
presenting  Christ.  Living,  working,  hunting  with  the  people, 
sharing  to  a large  extent  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  their 
ordinary  village  life,  they  commended  themselves,  and  so  their 
message,  to  the  people.  Informal  camp  fire  chats,  the  talks 
with  individuals  on  the  veranda  or  when  visiting  the  sick, 
probably  had  a larger  share  in  the  winning  of  the  earliest  con- 
verts than  the  set  and  regular  services  held  by  the  missionaries. 

The  message  of  the  Gospel  contained  in  the  sublime  parables 
of  our  Lord  gave  endless  opportunity  for  pressing  home  the 
lessons  one  would  teach.  Only  gradually  did  the  utter  simpli- 
city of  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  become  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
Missionary  himself.  It  fitted  into  the  life  of  the  Native  as  well 
as  into  the  life  of  the  more  highly  civilised  person.  All  the 
Lord’s  parables  were  drawn  from  the  common  life.  School 
work  of  a very  elementary  and  primitive  character  was  naturally 
part  of  the  earliest  method  adopted.  Through  the  years  too, 
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it  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  our  work.  It 
will  be  a sad  day  for  us  when  our  school  work  ceases  to  be  prized 
for  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  leading  the  young  life  to  an  early 
surrender  to  Christ  rather  than  for  the  educational  value  it  has 
in  itself.  Only  a few  of  the  earlier  workers  had  the  benefit  of 
being  near  a medical  man,  and  so  rough  and  ready  surgery  and 
equally  elementary  medical  work  was  done  for  the  people  and 
great  reputations  were  made.  I heard  a Native  once  say  of  a 
patient  who  recovered  “ God  purposed  to  eat  her  but  the  mis- 
sionary objected.” 

The  Reaction  to  the  Message. 

Naturally,  the  yatiga  (witch  doctor)  was  in  opposition  and 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  early  Christians  was  the  result  of 
machinations  of  these  men  and  women.  Mr.  Swan  informs 
me  that  in  the  earliest  days  the  Chief  was  the  greatest  problem. 
He  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  one  of  Mushili’s  people 
really  embraced  Christianity  in  the  days  when  Mushili  held 
sway  he  would  have  been  killed  out  of  hand.  While  Mr.  Swan 
was  in  the  friendliest  relations  with  the  chief  not  one  of  the 
people  dared  to  profess  faith. 

Later  on  it  was  the  older  conservative  people  and  largely  the 
old  grannies  who  were  the  stumbling  blocks.  Much  of  the  trial 
and  suffering  of  the  earliest  converts  was  caused  by  these  older 
folk  because  of  the  breaking  of  the  tribal  tradition.  We,  to-day, 
have  little  idea  of  what  some  of  the  earliest  converts  suffered  for 
Christ.  With  the  break  up  of  the  power  of  the  chiefs  came  free- 
dom for  the  individual  until  we  have  what  we  see  and  regret  so 
much  to-day,  the  almost  complete  disregard  of  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  by  the  younger  people. 

The  coming  of  the  Government  naturally  was  a very  great 
help  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Open  abuses  were  put  down. 
Witchcraft  no  longer  ruled  the  country.  A man  was  his  own 
master  if  he  kept  the  law.  There  can  hardly  be  a missionary  of 
the  older  school  who  would  not  say  wholeheartedly  “ Thank 
God  for  the  coming  of  the  Government.” 

The  same  applies  to  the  inroad  of  civilization.  The  trader, 
the  contractor,  the  miner  and  the  traveller  have  all  contributed 
to  the  result  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  all 
pure  gold,  there  is  alloy,  and  there  is  dross,  but  no  one  class  of 
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men  has  all  the  credit  for  the  gold  nor  has  one  class  all  the 
blame  for  the  alloy  and  dross. 

The  Good  News  Spreads. 

Despite  the  obstruction  of  the  older  and  more  conservative 
element  the  Gospel  made  headway.  No  longer  was  it  merely 
the  missionary  preaching  and  teaching  but  the  Natives  them- 
selves took  up  the  burden.  “ Philip  findeth  Nathaniel.” 
“ Andrew  first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon.”  From  indivi- 
dual to  individual  the  testimony  was  borne.  Converts  were 
taught  it  was  their  duty  and  privilege  to  be  witnesses  and  wher- 
ever they  went  they  testified  for  Christ.  The  change  in  their 
lives  was  manifest  so  that  their  word  had  power.  Probably 
the  great  majority  of  converts  have  been  won  not  so  much 
through  the  public  ministry  as  by  the  private  testimony  of  one 
and  another  who  had  found  in  Christ  just  what  they  needed. 
Was  it  not  so  in  the  “ days  of  His  flesh,”  our  Lord  knit  hearts 
to  himself.  The  talk  by  the  wayside  drove  doubt  and  despair 
from  the  heart  of  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  and  made  them 
glad  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Again,  a conver- 
sation at  the  well’s  mouth  made  of  a common,  loose-living  woman 
a witness  who  turned  the  city  upside  down.  Whether  in  the 
slower  moving  times  of  the  early  days  or  in  these  more  hurried 
and  full  days  of  mining,  trading  and  rapidly  changing  social 
conditions  it  is  the  individual  witnessing  to  the  power  of  Christ 
which  has  spread  the  good  news  to  village  and  compound. 
Preaching  and  teaching  must  not  be  curtailed  but  witnessing 
must  be  encouraged  by  every  power  we  have,  for  therein  lies 
the  strength  of  the  rapidly  growing  churches. 

Present  Day  Conditions. 

Present  day  conditions  are  patent  for  all  to  see.  There  is 
much  that  gives  cause  for  earnest,  even  anxious,  thought  in  the 
conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  Native  Christians.  There  is 
need  for  wise  counsel,  careful  organization,  and  patient, 
sympathetic  handling  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced 
from  day  to  day  ; but  the  most  urgent  need  of  all  is  the  need  of 
witnesses  to  the  power  of  Christ.  What  built  up  the  church 
will  keep  it  going.  If  we  think  of  the  local  church  not  as  a 
body  that  dominates,  but  as  a select  company  to  whom  had  been 
entrusted  principles  which  can  permeate  and  regenerate,  and  if 
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we  can  pass  on  to  the  no  longer  primitive  people  among  whom 
we  are  working  this  same  outlook,  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
result.  The  people  are  no  less  needy  to-day  than  they  were 
when  more  primitive  and  thank  God,  the  Evangel  is  no  less  able 
to  meet  that  need  than  it  was  when  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  giant 
among  missionaries  said  : “ I am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  Salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth. 


PASTORAL  METHODS  IN  EVANGELISATION. 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  HEWITT,  (U.M.C.A.) 

KNOWING  how  many  older  and  more  experienced  workers, 
men  and  women,  are  here  and  how  many-sided  the 
subject  is,  I can  only  speak  humbly  of  a few  considerations  on 
the  subject  which  I have  found  to  be  of  help  to  me,  mainly 
through  things  I have  learned  from  others. 

They  are  I suppose  things  that  you  already  know  but  some 
point  may  have  been  forgotten  for  a time  and  my  remarks  may 
call  back  former  enthusiasms.  If  however,  I say  things  which 
sound  critical  I say  them  to  myself  first  and  my  excuse  is  that  it 
is  a subject  I deeply  care  for. 

First  in  speaking  of  pastoral  work  we  all  have  in  mind  the 
picture  of  Christ  our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  laying  down 
His  life  for  the  sheep.  Exactly  the  method  that  He  used  in 
Galilee  and  Judaea  must  be  our  method  for  Africa.  He  knew 
what  was  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  really  the  hearts  of  men  are 
everywhere  the  same  and  in  all  ages  alike.  In  our  converts  is 
the  struggle  between  sin  and  grace  just  as  of  old  and  of  all  the 
methods  Christ  used,  I think,  that  the  outstanding  one  was  what 
I term 

The  Method  of  Companionship. 

We  must  be  real  and  sympathetic  friends  with  our  converts. 
The  African  of  to-day  is  feeling  that  we  younger  missionaries, 
with  all  our  efficiency,  have  not  quite  the  sympathy  of  those 
pioneer  missionaries  whom  he  first  knew.  I think  he  feels  that 
we  dissemble  a little  like  St.  Peter  in  his  attitude  to  Gentile 
converts  when  Jews  were  present.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  men  as  they  were  and  it  is  our  business  to  come  to  the 
African  as  he  is.  He  took  men  as  He  found  them  but  He  did 
not  leave  them  where  He  found  them.  And  we  must  take  men  as 
we  find  them  but  not  leave  them  there.  Now  this  means  first 
of  all  a real  sympathy  with  their  ways  and  thought.  Let  us 
learn  from  our  people,  and  not  leave  them  as  they  are  but  through 
these  lead  them  on. 

And  again  when  I say  learn  from  them  I mean  that  we  must 
learn  from  them  to  know  more  of  God.  The  heathen  can 
teach  us  a lot  about  God.  Let  us  learn  of  them  patience  and 
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submission  and  let  us  learn  to  see  in  each  of  the  people  a soul 
for  which  God  cares  with  the  same  thoughtfulness  that  we  feel 
He  metes  out  to  us. 

Now  when  I speak  of  pastoral  work  I do  not  mean  being 
successful  as  we  count  success  for  the  Lord  Christ  was  not  eager 
for  that.  We  shall  be  good  in  our  pastoral  work  as  we  follow 
the  Model  Pastor.  One  of  the  first  things  about  Christ’s  pastoral 
work  in  teaching  His  disciples  was  that  He  was  what  He  taught. 
And  that  is  the  secret. 

Take  the  Beatitudes.  Christ  was  what  He  said  of  the  Blessed 
Life,  and  we  as  teaching  pastors  must  try  to  be  like  this.  Here 
we  have  African  converts  and  want  to  lead  and  guide  them  to 
what  ? To  fullness  of  stature  in  Christ  ; to  reach  the  measure 
of  Christ.  Let  us  be  companions  with  them  on  the  way  by 
following  Christ  each  day  ourselves.  We  come  with  our 
superior  inheritance,  learning,  wealth,  and  power  but  let  us 
avoid  lording  it  over  our  flock.  We  must  have  discipline  on 
our  Stations  but  let  us  avoid  getting  angry.  Let  us  treat  our 
Africans  as  we  would  be  treated  ourselves,  for  remember  that 
the  Native  is  a creature  of  moods. 

Already  the  Africans  are  feeling  about  some  of  our  methods 
that  it  is  simply  because  we  pay  the  piper  that  we  can  call  the 
tune.  He  submits  to  much,  simply  because  he  knows  we  hold 
the  purse  strings  but  right  down  in  his  heart  he  is  imagining 
wrongs  and  feeling  a desire  to  get  away.  Let  us  in  our  pastoral 
work  use  the  African  to  help  us  ; to  help  us  to  lead  ; to  advise  and 
guide.  I merely  mention  this  because  in  a few  of  our  educated 
converts  I have  already  discovered  this  feeling. 

The  next  pastoral  method  I want  to  mention  is 

Prayer. 

The  effect  of  our  work  depends  on  how  much  we  pray.  Pray 
before  any  work  or  before  any  interview  with  the  African.  And 
pray  after.  I still  think  that  the  old-fashioned  village  visitation 
is  the  greatest  pastoral  method.  And  this  method  could  be 
also  adopted  in  the  large  Mine  compounds.  Just  as  it  used  to 
be  said  that  a visiting  parson  made  a church-going  people  so  a 
visiting  missionary  makes  a Christian  people.  But  some  will 
say  that  if  they  go  to  a village  what  can  they  do  and  what  can 
they  say  ? God  knows  before  you  go  what  should  be  said  and 
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what  should  be  done  and  we  must  be  guided  by  Him.  He  will 
through  you  touch  those  people  Himself.  One  little  point  of 
contact  can  be  made  with  the  sinner  and  with  the  lapsed  by 
asking  a favour  of  him.  It  is  these  little  things  that  count. 

Another  pastoral  hint.  In  dealing  with  the  scattered  members 
of  our  flocks  do  not  hesitate  to  write  letters  to  them  and  never 
fail  to  answer  a letter  that  you  receive  from  them.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  these  little  courtesies  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
African. 

In  sending  a message  to  an  important  person  always  send  it 
by  one  of  your  most  important  messengers  and  not  by  anybody. 
Again  if  a Chief  calls  on  you,  accompany  him  a little  way  when 
he  desires  to  leave.  I remember  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference saying  : “ Don’t  despise  the  grannies.”  And  here  is  the 
great  pastoral  opportunity  for  women  workers.  Go  and  love 
the  old  grannies,  the  women  and  the  girls  in  the  villages.  They 
will  respond  and  they  will  convert  the  country.  You  will  not 
see  ready  results  such  as  appear  from  work  among  the  more 
clever  students  at  the  Mission  Station.  Nevertheless  just  go 
on  and  the  results  will  come. 

But  after  considering  all  that  I have  said,  I am  convinced 
that  the  real  pastoral  work  has  yet  to  be  done  by  the  Christian 
African  himself.  And  so  has  the  real  and  wider  evangelisation. 


TRAINING  AND  TEACHING  OF  “HEARERS.” 

By  Miss  O.  C.  DOKE,  (S.A.B.M.) 

Z"''  O ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,”  our  great  March- 
ing  Orders,  to  sowthe“  seed.”  Wewho  are  gathered 
here  together  are  those  who  have  obeyed  that  Command  and 
gone  into  that  part  to  which  the  Lord  has  called  us.  Of  the 
four  Commands  in  that  great  Commission  in  Matthew  28.  19,  20, 
the  first,  despite  difficulties,  I think  is  the  easiest  ; “ Go.”  Mark 
tells  us  to  “ Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  to  every  creature.” 
Broadcasting  the  seed.  This  too  is  easier  than  the  next  stage. 
We  may  have  had  many  hardships  and  dangers,  much  tiredness 
and  heartache  and  loneliness  in  all  the  long  journeyings,  but 
there  has  been  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Master’s  Presence 
and  succour. 

With  the  fulfilling  of  each  Command  in  turn  comes  added 
responsibility . A farmer’s  work  is  by  no  means  done  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  be  it  sown  ever  so  faithfully  and  be  it  the  best  seed 
on  the  market  ; then  begins  the  real  work  of  tending  and  weeding 
and  leading  water  on  to  the  lands  sown  with  the  seed.  And  so 
it  is  with  us.  We  have  done  much  sowing  and  God  in  His 
great  Love  has  caused  the  seed  to  grow  and  germinate  in  the 
hearts  of  the  “ Hearers,”  but  we  cannot  expect  it  to  go  on 
growing  and  developing  without  further  attention. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  Hearers’  Classes  come  in.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  Evangelistic 
Work  in  Northern  Rhodesia  to-day,  giving  a systematic  teach- 
ing to  our  “ Hearers  ” in  the  villages.  By  “ Hearers  ” we 
mean  those  who  have  had  their  desire  aroused  to  know  more  of 
“ The  Way  of  Life  ; ” some  term  them  “ Enquirers.”  Now 
having  come  to  this  conclusion  it  behoves  us  to  try  and  find  the 
most  effective  way  of  carrying  out  this  work.  After  trying 
several  methods  of  shepherding  and  dealing  with  the  “ Hearers,” 
the  system  of  organised  classes  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
one.  These  should  be  started  wherever  there  is  a group  of 
“ babes  in  Christ,”  either  a central  class  in  a group  of  villages 
or  else  in  each  village  in  case  of  isolation. 

These  of  course  are  planned  by  the  Missionary  according  to 
circumtances.  The  ideal  way  would  be  to  have  a tried  Native 
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Evangelist  in  charge  of  one  or  two  groups,  but  this  often  is  not 
possible  and  in  that  case  there  should  be  regular  visitation  by 
an  Evangelist  or  Missionary,  and  time  spent  in  each  Hearers’ 
class  to  give  a certain  amount  of  systematic  teaching.  By 
spending  a week  or  fortnight  in  a centre  a great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  if  not  too  long  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  next 
visit.  A very  important  factor  of  the  classes  is  the  dealing  with 
“ cases,”  and  much  time  should  be  given  to  these  after  direct 
Bible  Teaching.  Patience,  tact  and  wisdom  are  continually 
needed  for  this  side  of  the  work,  endeavouring  always  to  lead 
them  to  settle  their  “ cases,”  in  the  light  of  Scripture.  To 
enable  them  to  do  this,  there  should  be  definite  instruction  along 
the  lines  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  extortion  of  dues,  adultery, 
and  others  of  their  customs  which  can  be  dealt  with.  For  their 
Christianity  must  be  practical,  showing  unmistakably  in  their 
lives  the  Power  of  Christ  ; and  the  more  individual  work  that 
can  be  done  the  more  effective  a Christian  will  the  blearer 
become. 

A register  of  these  classes  is  very  necessary  and  should  be 
kept  always  up-to-date.  In  fact  it  is  advisable  to  have  two 
registers,  one  to  be  kept  at  the  village,  in  which  a careful  note 
is  made  of  the  whereabouts  of  each  member  (as  they  are  often 
at  work,  etc.,)  and  also  a record  of  any  “ cases  ” that  he  or  she 
may  bring  to  be  settled  and  the  progress  of  same  ; and  then  one 
carried  by  the  visiting  Evangelist  or  Missionary  which  is  always 
brought  back  to  Headquarters  filled  in  to  date.  Individual 
knowledge  of,  and  interest  in  the  member  and  his  affairs  goes  a 
long  way  to  gain  their  confidence,  without  which,  very  little  real 
work  can  be  done.  These  registers  enable  each  one  who  visits 
the  class,  to  know  at  once  how  things  stand. 

Try  to  keep  the  classes  on  a high  level  of  purity,  so  that  being 
a member  is  not  held  lightly.  To  this  end  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  have  two  classes,  this  of  course  is  only  necessary 
where  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  teaching  and  some  are  real 
earnest  Christians.  For  the  most  part  yet  you  will  find  that  all 
more  or  less  have  some  “ case  ” or  other  unsettled.  This  first 
class  then,  is  a trial  class,  and  into  it  are  admitted  any  who 
signify  their  desire  to  follow  our  Master.  If,  after  instruction 
and  teaching  no  real  change  has  come  over  their  lives  and  their 
old  habits  and  customs  of  drink,  etc.,  are  not  given  up  in  the 
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strength  of  the  Lord,  the  individual  should  be  suspended  from 
the  class  ; otherwise  it  lowers  the  standard  and  the  class  quickly 
becomes  but  nominal.  Also  if  any  member  of  the  class  commits 
any  deliberate  “ act  of  sin  ” or  adheres  to  heathen  practices,  the 
case  is  dealt  with  at  once  by  the  Evangelist  and  Missionary,  and 
the  defaulter  suspended  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  two  classes,  if  an  individual  in  the 
second  class  “ falls,”  he  is  put  back  into  the  first  class  or  trial 
class  until  such  time  as  he  has  really  repented  and  shown  fruits 
meet  for  that  repentance,  and  then  may  be  installed  again.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  second  class  be  kept  on  a high  level  of  purity. 

This  discipline  must  gradually  come  into  force,  for  the  young 
converts  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  Christian  path  unless 
they  have  had  a certain  amount  of  teaching.  To  this  end  a 
systematic  Course  should  be  taken  throughout  all  these  classes 
and  a note  made  in  book  or  register  as  to  how  far  the  previous 
Evangelist  has  taken  them.  The  Course  should  be  simple 
grounding  of  the  essential  Truths  that  can  help  them  most  in 
their  daily  life.  As  has  been  noted  before,  ample  time  should  be 
made  for  the  discussions  of  their  customs,  etc.,  and  rules 
expounded  as  to  the  Christian  attitude  to  these.  Definite  rules 
as  to  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Witchcraft  and  Death  Customs 
should  be  gradually  carried  into  practice. 

To  effectually  carry  out  this  plan  one  would  need  a real  army 
of  trained  Evangelists,  and  the  majority  of  Societies  are  handi- 
capped by  the  fewness  of  these.  We  must  then  be  content  to 
go  slowly  but  thoroughly.  Concentrate  on  a few  classes  first 
which  are  eaisly  visited  ; do  not  take  on  too  large  a sphere  or 
more  harm  than  good  will  be  done  by  not  being  able  to  follow 
up  the  work  and  look  after  the  Converts.  After  steady  work 
has  been  done  in  these  near  classes,  and  the  Hearers  are  more  or 
less  established,  and  can  carry  on  to  a great  extent  themselves 
with  only  occasional  visits,  then  push  on  and  open  up  other 
centres  further  afield.  You  will  find  there  will  be  some  from 
these  first  Hearers’  Classes  who  will  be  eager  to  help  and  all 
such  voluntary  wrork  is  really  valuable. 

As  applications  for  Baptism  occur  the  candidates  should  be 
drafted  into  a special  class  for  instruction  ; and  after  Baptism 
it  will  further  be  necessary  to  have  a more  advanced  class  ; so 
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that  the  Christians  are  ever  learning.  As  time  goes  on  it  will  be 
necessary  to  split  the  village  classes  into  two,  so  that  new 
recruits  begin  at  the  beginning.  Encourage  frequent  visits  to 
the  Mission  by  adherents  for  talk  and  help.  A great  help  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  Hearers  is  a system  of  certificates 
issued  to  them  when  they  move  from  one  community  to  another, 
even  if  only  visiting,  introducing  them,  and  stating  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  the  classes,  etc.  This  is  also  a safe- 
guard for  the  Evangelist  as  no  stranger  should  be  admitted  to  a 
class  without  a certificate.  These  can  only  be  had  by  the 
applicant  coming  to  the  Mission  or  Out-School  Teacher  or 
Evangelist,  and  then  a record  should  be  kept  of  the  certificate 
with  details. 

Where  there  is  an  Out-School  in  the  vicinity  the  Hearers  will 
be  receiving  continual  instruction,  but  in  more  isolated  centres 
care  must  be  taken  to  send  the  Evangelists  as  often  as  possible. 

All  this  means  concentrating  on  making  our  Teachers  and 
Evangelists  more  efficient  in  Bible  knowledge  and  teaching,  and 
to  this  end  they  must  have  “ Courses  ” of  instruction.  We  find 
that  during  the  rains  when  travelling  is  difficult,  is  a good 
time  to  concentrate  on  our  Teachers  and  give  them  a good 
grounding  for  the  next  period.  Naturally  this  must  not  be  only 
head  knowledge,  but  let  us  aim  all  the  time  to  the  deepening  of 
their  own  spiritual  lives  ; teach  them  the  efficacy  of  Prayer  and 
lead  them  to  pray  definitely  for  cases  which  have  come  under 
their  notice  in  the  Hearers’  Classes.  May  it  be  our  object  to 
instil  into  them  a hungering  and  a thirsting  for  “ souls,”  with  a 
burning  desire  to  win  them  to  the  Master.  Every  opportunity 
should  be  given  them  of  taking  charge  of  Meetings  on  the 
Station  and  speaking  at  them  before  the  Missionary,  so  that 
correction  and  help  and  advice  can  be  given  where  necessary  ; 
this  and  a Hearers’  Class  on  the  Station  should  be  the  practical 
Work  under  supervision.  The  Hearers’  Class  at  the  Mission 
should  be  the  model  one,  so  that  the  Evangelists  gain  their 
experience  in  it  for  the  conducting  of  those  in  the  villages. 

It  should  be  expected  to  gather  a good  percentage  from  the 
“ Hearers”  who  will  go  out  and  sow  the  seed  further  afield  ; 
they,  in  turn  coming  for  deeper  instruction  to  the  Station. 


VOLUNTARY,  LAY,  NATIVE  WORKERS. 

By  Rev.  MALCOLM  MOFFAT, 

Livingstonia  Mission. 

LET  us  analyse  the  title.  “ Voluntary-Lay-Native 
Workers.”  It  comprises  three  adjectives  and  a noun. 
“ Voluntary  ” — those  who  labour  freely,  acting  from  choice  and 
without  any  compulsion  ; not  looking  for  reward  or  remunera- 
tion— rare  people  it  is  true.  “ Lay  ” — that  is — pertaining  to 
the  people  and  not  to  those  we  call  “ clerical  ” These  may  be 
described  as  “ unordained  workers  ” — workers  who  have  not 
definitely  been  set  apart  for  a specific  purpose  by  the  Church. 
“ Native  ” — I take  it  that  this  word  relates  our  subject  to  this 
country  alone. 

Our  search  therefore  is  for  African-  men  and  women  who  not 
only  turn  their  attention  and  interest  to  the  wyork  of  the  Church 
but  who  actually  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  service  of  the 
Master  without  expecting  any  remuneration  of  any  kind.  It  is 
well  perhaps  that  our  subject  is  limited  to  our  Native  brethern, 
for,  in  a land  like  this,  few,  if  any,  of  us  are  in  a position,  or  can 
claim  to  belong  to  the  category  of  workers  who  can  be  called 
‘‘  voluntary.” 

Our  title  also  excludes  the  Native  Pastorate.  For  unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  there  are  no  voluntary  Native  Pastors, 
and  I see  no  way  in  which  we  could  inaugurate  a voluntary 
ministry  in  the  Native  Church.  Apart  from  the  ordained 
Minister  we  have  the  Native  Evangelist.  He  is  a man  on  whom 
the  Church  or  congregation  has  laid  their  hands,  separating  him, 
after  a course  of  training,  to  the  definite  work  of  evangelism. 
He  is  a Native.  He  is  also  a Lay  Worker  and  should  be  a very 
diligent  labourer.  Can  we  expect  him  to  be  voluntary,  unpaid  ? 
I should  be  interested  to  hear  real  discussion  on  this  point. 
Would  that  we  could  find  men  who  would  from  conviction  give 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  Evangelisation  without  thought 
of  monetary  reward.  My  experience  has  been  that  even  the 
very  best  of  our  evangelists  not  only  look  for  and  expect  frequent 
rises  in  pay  but  are  insistent  in  their  demands  for  more.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  voluntary  worker  that  I have  ever  known, 
was  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  men  who,  on  coming  to  the  Station 
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to  give  his  report,  (after  a two  months  tramp  round  the  district), 
and  to  get  his  pay,  said  on  being  given  his  wages  and  handing 
them  back  to  the  Missionary  : “ That  is  for  the  Church.” 

Would  that  we  could  create  an  order  of  voluntary  workers  but  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  voluntary  lay  worker  is  the 
teacher  and  the  artisan  who  are  engaged  on  the  Mission  Station 
during  the  week  and  who  on  Sundays  go  out  into  the  villages  to 
preach.  But  these  men  who  go  out  cheerfully  to  carry  to  their 
fellow  men  the  message  they  have  themselves  received  need 
careful  supervision.  The  difficulty  is  of  course  that  some  of 
these  men  who  are  full  of  zeal  are  ill-fitted  for  the  work  of 
preaching  and  one  hears  all  sorts  of  queer  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  fall  from  their  lips.  I remember  going  out  on  one 
occasion,  a Sunday  afternoon,  to  a neighbouring  village  accom- 
panied by  a voluntary  lay  worker,  a sawyer  by  trade.  He  was 
not  a young  man  but  he  had  learned  to  read  and  was  a delighted 
student  of  his  much-prized  New  Testament.  After  speaking  I 
asked  this  man  if  he  had  a word  to  say  to  the  people.  He  got 
up  and  read  Luke  19,  29-32.  It  was  the  story  of  the  sending  of 
the  two  disciples  by  our  Lord  for  the  ass  and  the  colt  that  were 
tied  in  a friend’s  yard.  And  then  in  endeavouring  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  this  passage  the  preacher  said  : “ There 

you  are.  Is  it  not  that  we  Black  people  are  the  donkeys  tied  up 
and  the  Master  has  sent  the  White  men  to  untie  us.  Others 
say : ‘ What  are  you  doing  untying  those  Black  people  ? ’ The 
Master’s  word  is  : ‘ The  Lord  has  need  of  us  Black  donkeys.’  ” 

Let  me  add  that  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  effective  volun- 
tary lay  workers  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  have  been 
Native  builders,  carpenters  and  gardeners  who  have  attended 
the  weekly  preachers’  class  and  have  gone  out  freely  on  Sundays 
to  sow  the  seed. 

Under  our  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  the 
Native  Elders,  who  are  elected  by  the  congregation  and  ordained 
by  the  Kirk  Session,  are  called  upon  to  render  voluntary  service. 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  congregation — which  comprises 
the  Church  members — have  invariably  shown  wisdom  and 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  the  elders  and  deacons.  But  the 
work  of  these  elders  and  deacons  is  not  easy  and  the  fact  that  the 
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work  is  voluntary  makes  it  often  difficult  to  secure  the  services 
of  really  efficient  men 

At  present  in  our  Church,  women  are  not  eligible  for  election 
as  elders  but  I hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  admission 
of  women  to  eldership  is  allowed,  for  then  the  band  of  voluntary 
lay  workers  will  be  somewhat  enlarged  and  strengthened.  As 
a matter  of  fact  all  Native  Christians  are  or  should  be  workers 
in  one  way  or  another.  As  followers  of  the  Master  every 
Christian,  man  or  woman,  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ 
should  be  a witness  for  the  Master.  He  or  she  receives  no 
material  remuneration  and  so  can  be  added  to  the  list  of  volun- 
tary lay  workers.  This  is  a point  that  should  be  stressed  upon 
all  who  are  admitted  to  Church  membership.  They  have  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  becoming  voluntary  lay  Native 
workers  by  taking  pains  to  make  their  everyday  work  and  con- 
versation a revelation  to  their  fellows  of  the  Master’s  Spirit. 
But  there  are  pitfalls.  The  young  Christian  often  developes 
a pharisaical  spirit  which  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud  or  it 
developes  into  a tropical  growth. 

But  despite  the  dangers,  there  are  many  avenues  open  to  the 
Native  Christian  for  witnessing  for  Christ  and  thereby  qualify- 
ing as  a voluntary  lay  worker.  He  can  work  in  the  Sabbath 
School  ; help  the  sick  and  the  needy  ; visit  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures and  work  quietly  in  a lot  of  little  ways.  I leave  the 
subject  with  you  confident  that  many  have  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  give  us  in  our  search  for  advice  as  to  how  we  can  increase 
strengthen  and  make  more  efficient  the  band  of  Voluntary  Lay 
Native  Workers  upon  whom  we  shall  have  to  depend  more  and 
more  in  the  future. 


HYMNS  FOR  THE  AFRICAN. 


By  Rev.  A.  M.  JONES,  U.M.C.A. 

THIS  paper  is  a discussion  about  providing  hymns  for  the 
African  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  It  is  not  a treatise  on 
African  Native  music.  The  latter  is  the  business  of  the  musician  ; 
to  make  hymns  for  the  African  is  the  business  of  the  missionary 
although,  alas,  it  is  no  less  technical.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss 
a musical  subject  without  using  technical  terms.  I hope  you 
will  forgive  me  if  my  remarks  are  sometimes  unintelligible  : I 
have  done  my  best  to  place  the  matter  before  you  in  plain  English. 

I have  taken  examples  from  various  collections  of  Native 
hymns  only  to  hold  them  up  to  your  view  and  roundly  condemn 
them.  You  may  gain  the  impression  that  I am  contemptuous 
of  all  the  labours  of  others  in  the  field  of  African  hymnology. 
This,  I assure  you,  cannot  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Some  of  you 
here  have  been  pioneers  in  this  subject.  Without  your  work 
the  African  would  have  had  no  hymns  to  sing  at  all.  I value 
and  respect  that  work,  but  I want  to  make  clear  that  the  work 
cannot  rest  where  the  pioneers  have  left  it.  Many  of  the  hymns 
in  Native  hymn  books  have  been  written  by  people  in  spite  of 
insuperable  handicaps.  Men  have  had  suddenly  to  become 
poets  and  musicians,  simply  to  supply  the  need,  whether  or  no 
they  have  had  any  previous  experience  in  the  art.  All  honour  to 
them  ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  present  time  the  hymn- 
singing in  a Native  church  is  by  no  means  ideal.  It  is,  in  fact, 
in  a lamentable  state,  and  the  state  of  affairs  is  made  still  worse 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  accustomed 
to  hearing  and  even  to  acquiesce  in  the  most  appalling  atrocities. 
We  hear  beautiful  tunes  murdered— and  we  blame  the  African  : 
we  sing  hymns  with  the  metre  all  wrong  and  actually  come  to 
accept  them  as  the  normal  thing.  We  go  on  making  new  hymns 
with  the  wrong  rhythm  in  every  line  ; we  set  them  to  tunes  of 
which  we  are  fond,  but  which  the  Native  cannot  sing,  and  then 
we  say  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  Is  it  the  best  we  can  do  ? I 
cannot  think  it  is. 

When  I tell  you  that  in  the  six  books  of  Native  hymns  at  my 
disposal  I have  hardly  found  a single  hymn  where  the  metre 
and  accent  are  correct,  I am  merely  stating  things  as  they  are  at 
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the  present  time.  We  cannot  avoid  our  responsibility  by  saying 
that  however  bad  the  hymns  are,  the  African  understands  them 
and  loves  them.  That  is  no  excuse  : it  is  merely  shunning  the 
issue.  Let  us,  however,  in  order  to  confirm  my  indictment, 
give  you  in  English  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  provide 
for  the  Africans. 

In  a book  called  Literary  Blunders , the  author  says  : “ When 
it  was  known  that  Louis  XVIII  was  to  be  restored  to  the  throne 
of  France,  a report  was  circulated  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
would  take  command  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  the 
King  to  Calais.  The  people  of  that  town  were  in  a fever  of 
expectation  and  having  decided  to  sing  “ God  save  the  King  ” 
in  honour  of  their  English  visitor,  they  thought  it  would  be  an 
additional  compliment  if  they  supplemented  it  with  an  entirely 
new  verse  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

God  save  no-ble  Clar-ence 
Who  brings  our  King  to  France, 

God  save  Clar-ence; 

He  maintains  the  glo-ry 
Of  the  Bri-tish  na-vy, 

Oh  God,  make  him  hap-py, 

God  save  Clar-ence. 


Or  another  example  more  germane  to  our  subject : — 
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All  glory  laud  and  honour 
To  Thee  Redeemer  King, 

To  whom  the  lips  of  children 
Made  sweet  Hosannas  ring. 


Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel, 
Thou  David’s  royal  Son, 

Who  in  the  Lord’s  name  comest, 
The  King  and  blessed  One. 
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Thou  didst  accept  their  praises 
Accept  the  prayers  we  bring, 

Who  in  all  good  delightest 
Thou  good  and  gracious  King. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  expect  the  African  to  sing  week 
by  week.  He  loves  it,  because  he  has  never  known  anything 
better.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  defects  of 
our  hymnology  from  the  musical  point  of  view  and  to  suggest 
where  the  remedy  lies. 

Those  of  us  who  have  attempted  making  hymns  know  that 
the  two  great  difficulties  before  us  are  to  get  the  syllables  right 
and  to  choose  a suitable  tune  : in  other  words  they  are  the 
problems  of  Rhythm  and  Melody. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  problem  of  Rhythm,  or  “ getting  the 
syllables  right.” 

The  Bantu  languages  are  all  Trochaic  in  structure,  that  is, 
they  are  built  up  on  the  general  principle  that  an  accented 
syllable  is  followed  by  an  unaccented  one. 

e.g.  Lelo  Chola  waya  ku  Kabwe. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  final  syllables  of  a word.  Except 
for  words  of  one  syllable  and  for  purposes  of  emphasis,  the  rule 
is  apparently  invariable  that  every  Bantu  word  ends  with  a weak 
syllable  preceded  by  a strong  one.  In  other  words,  it  ends  with 
a Trochee. 

e.g.  Lomba:  Nakana:  Awakushimika : Alipitile : 

Mwanakashi. 

The  Bantu  do  not  say  : Lomba,  Awakushimika  : Mwanaka- 
shi. 

Therefore  we  have  as  a ruling  principle  that  every  line  of  our 
hymns  will  end  with  a Trochee — a strong  syllable  followed  by 
a weak  one.  Now  nearly  all  our  European  hymns  are  built  on 
a diametrically  opposite  scheme  : the  lines  of  nearly  all  of  them 
end  with  an  Iamb,  that  is,  a weak  syllable  followed  by  a strong 
one. 

e.g.  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice, 
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or  Gentle  Jesus  meek  and  mild, 

Listen  to  a little  child. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  our  European  music  is  normally 
Iambic  in  form — it  proceeds  from  a weak  to  a strong  beat.  Our 
idea  of  a cadence,  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  two  chords  at  the 
end  of  a line,  is  that  the  last  chord  should  be  on  a strong  beat 
and  the  next  to  last  on  a weak  beat  : 


e-g- 


Let  us  reverse  the  accents  and  see  what  it  sounds  like  : — 


-M 


1 mm- 


This  is  clearly  absurd.  The  music  cries  out  for  a strong  beat 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  accents  of  this  hymn  are  therefore 
as  follows  : — 


W W 

W W 

w — w — w 

Now  let  us  try  to  set  this  hymn  to  Native  words.  If  you  look 
you  will  see  that  in  English  there  are  8 syllables  to  each 
line.  Therefore  we  want  8 syllables  to  each  Native  line  : here 
we  have  it  : — 

Mwe-bo  ba-ntu  bo-nse  mu-li  8 

Mu  cha-lo  nchi  cha-pa-no-nsi  8 

Ne  zi-wi  lya-ku-se-ke-la  8 

Mwi-mbi-li-le-ni  Ye-ho-va 
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U-kwe-be-sya  kwa  ku  Le-za  8 

Ka-le  kwa-li-we-ne-ke-le  8 

Le-lo  na  ma-zu-ba  a-mbi  8 

Kwa-ku-ti  ku-we-ne-ke-le.  8 

Here  there  are  8 syllables  to  the  line  : but  what  about  the 
metrical  accents  ? They  will  fall  as  follows  : — 

Ukwebesya  kwa  ku  Leza 
Kale  kwaliwenekele 
Lelo  na  mazuba  ambi 
Kwakuti  kuwenekele. 

But  this  is  not  Chiwisa.  Ask  a Native  to  read  these  words 
and  he  will  say  : — 

Ukwebesya  kwa  ku  Leza 
Kale  kwaliwenekele 
Lelo  na  mazuba  ambi 
Kwakuti  kuwenekele. 

So  this  version  is  hopeless  : we  have  put  strong  syllables 
where  they  ought  to  be  weaik  and  vice  versa.  We  have  set 
Trochaic  words  to  an  Iambic  tune. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  dreadful  procedure  let  us  do  the 
same  in  English. 

Here  is  a verse  with  8 syllables  in  each  line  : — 

Christ  be  with  me,  Christ  within  me, 

Christ  behind  me,  Christ  before  me, 

Christ  beside  me,  Christ  to  win  me, 

Christ  to  comfort  and  restore  me. 

Let  us  sing  it  to  our  tune. 


Christ  behind  me,  Christ  before  me, 
Christ  beside  me,  Christ  to  win  me, 
Christ  to  comfort  and  restore  me. 
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You  see  how  hopeless  it  is  : the  reason  being  that  we  have  set 
trochaic  words  to  an  iambic  tune.  And  yet  we  continually 
inflict  this  sort  of  thing  on  the  African.  We  ask  him  to  worship 
God  with  a mutilated  language.  Remember  also  that  nearly 
all  our  tunes  have  an  Iambic  ending. 

Let  us  return  to  our  hymn  and  try  again.  Here  is  a version 
from  another  book. 

Mwa  wantu  muli  vyaro  vyonse, 

Momlumba  Mlungu  nomwimbila, 

Momtumikila  nomchinzika 
Nomwenderera  kotemwesya. 

Here  we  have  got  the  accents  right  as  you  will  see  by  reading 
it  : — 

Mwa  wantu  muli  vyaro  vyonse, 

Momlumba  Mlungu  nomwimbila. 

Momtumikila  nomchinzika 
Nomwenderera  kotemwesya. 

But  what  about  the  syllables  ? We  have  now  got  two  syllables 
instead  of  8 in  each  line.  Does  this  matter  ? Yes,  it  does  very 
much.  We  have  now  ruined  the  rhythm  of  the  tune.  In  a 
hymn  having  8 beats  in  the  bar  we  have  not  got  5 beats  in  the 
end  bars  of  each  line.  Moreover  the  lines  now  end  with  a weak 
syllable  and  we  have  already  found  that  most  of  our  music 
demands  a strong  beat  at  the  end  of  the  line.  It  simply  will  not 
do. 

What  can  we  do  about  it  ? We  can  do  Nothing  : we  are 
checkmated. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  the  old  favourite  “ Jesu,  lover 
of  my  soul.”  In  English  there  are  7 syllables  to  every  line  and 
the  tune  had  an  iambic  ending  to  each  line.  Very  well  then,  let 
us  put  7 Native  syllables  to  every  line  thus  : — 

Yesu  katemwa  wandi, 

Leka  njise  kuli  mwe, 

Mabimbi  ne  chipupu 
Filepano  kunashya. 

Umfise,  mwe  Katula, 

Makumbi  yapitepo, 

Na  mu  lupusukilo 
Winandama  ku  mpela. 
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But  the  African  does  not  say  : 

Yesu  katemwa  wandi  : 

Mabimbi  ne  chipupu 
File  pano  kunashya. 

He  says  : 

Yesu  katemwa  wandi  : 

Mabimbi  ne  chipupu 
File  pano  kunashya. 

The  accents  in  our  translation  are  nearly  all  wrong.  A 
parallel  in  English  would  be  to  use  this  tune  for  some  trochaic 
words  : there  are  7 notes  in  each  line  of  the  tune  : here  are  some 
words  with  7 syllables  in  every  line  : 


r-9-^0 ; ! 
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A brighter  day  is  dawning 
And  Earth  with  praise  is  waking. 

For  Thou,  O king  most  highest 
The  power  of  death  defiest  : 

And  Thou  hast  come  victorious 
With  risen  body  glorious 
Who  now  for  ever  livest 
And  life  abundant  givest. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  making  the  African  suffer 
by  our  translation.  Let  us  try  and  amend  the  accents  thus  : 
Yesu  mwe  katemwa  wandi 
Leka  njise  kuli  mwebo 
Amabimbi  ne  chipupu 
Filepano  ukunashya. 
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Umfiseni,  mwe  Katula 
Amakumbi  yapitepo 
Nomba  mu  lupusukilo 
Winandama  na  ku  mpela. 

This  is  right  as  to  accent  but  now  there  are  8 syllables  in 
every  line  instead  of  7.  It  is  impossible  to  rectify  this.  We 
are  again  checkmated  by  trying  to  use  an  Iambic  tune  for  the 
Bantu. 

I could  give  you  hundreds  more  examples  like  these.  You 
may  find  them  by  opening  at  random  any  hymn  book  for  the 
Africans.  You  can  see  now  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
When  we  get  the  number  of  syllables  right  we  get  the  accent 
wrong  : when  we  get  the  accent  right  we  get  the  number  of 
syllables  wrong.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  impossible  : 
we  are  trying  to  put  together  a tune  which  ends  with  a strong 
beat  with  words  which  end  with  a weak  beat. 

What  is  the  conclusion  ? It  is  ruthless  but  inevitable.  The 
conclusion  is,  you  cannot  use  any  of  these  tunes  in  this  country. 
And  as  nearly  all  our  European  tunes  end  in  a strong  beat,  if  you 
are  honest  you  must  go  further  and  say  that  nearly  all  European 
tunes  are  quite  unsuitable  for  fitting  to  Bantu  words.  We  must 
cut  them  all  out. 

But  you  protest,  though  the  accents  may  be  wrong,  the 
African  understands  the  words  and  loves  the  tunes.  That  is 
true  but  what  is  the  result  ? The  result  suffers  in  consequence: 
the  Native  tends  to  accent  his  words  correctly  and  as  he  has  no 
idea  of  European  rhythm  in  music,  the  tune  becomes  heavy  and 
lifeless  and  then  we  blame  the  African  for  dragging  it.  It  is  not 
his  fault,  it  is  our  fault.  We  are  providing  for  him  hymns  which 
would  make  us  a laughing  stock  if  we  asked  our  people  at  home 
to  sing  them. 

There  is  no  alternative.  From  an  examination  of  rhythm  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  to  a great  extent  start 
all  over  again. 

If  this  devastating  indictment  has  brought  to  your  mind  the 
doleful  vision  of  a colossal  bonfire  consuming  all  the  hymn 
books  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  I have,  however,  a few  words, 
only  a few,  mind,  to  mitigate  the  conflagration. 

There  are  a few  European  tunes,  just  a few,  which  can  be 
retained.  These  fall  into  four  classes.  Except  for  the  first 
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class  all  the  others  are  only  retainable  by  making  compromises 
This  process  is  not  in  the  least  ideal  and  is  only  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  first  class  consists  of  tunes  which  are  Trochaic  in  struc- 
ture, that  is,  tunes  whose  accent  goes  : — 

— w — w — -w  — w in  each  line. 

Note  now  that  the  tune  ends  with  a weak  accent.  Thus  for 
example  : — 


Hail  O star  that  pointest 
Towards  the  port  of  heaven 
Thou  to  whom  as  maiden 
God  for  Son  was  given. 

It  is  easy  to  put  Native  words  correctly  to  this  tune  because 
we  are  putting  Trochaic  words  to  a Trochaic  tune.  Let  us 
hear  this  tune  set  to  Native  words. 

(Lala  Book  56.  Verses  1,  3,  5). 

Unfortunately  there  are  extremely  few  of  these  tunes.  I 
have  searched  over  1000  tunes  and  I can  only  find  three  which 
are  like  this,  completely  Trochaic.  Some  tunes  have  Trochaic 
endings  to  the  first  and  third  lines  only.  In  this  case  if  you  use 
them  you  fall  foul  of  the  strong  accent  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  and 
4th  lines.  This  is  where  you  have  to  compromise  with  evil. 

Thus  the  hymn  “ Glory  be  to  Jesus  ” goes  like  this,  note  the 
ends  of  the  lines  : — ■ 
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Glory  be  to  Jesus 
Who  in  bitter  pains 
Poured  for  us  the  life  blood 
From  His  sacred  veins. 
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Translated  this  becomes  : — 

Kuwe  mchinzi  kwako 
Yesu  enifwi-la 
Nonivwila  mlopa 
Wa  muwili  wa-wo. 

Here  in  the  2nd  and  4th  lines,  we  have  had  to  split  the  long 
note  at  the  end. 

This  does  not  alter  the  time  of  the  hymn  but  causes  these 
lines  to  end  with  a weak  instead  of  a strong  accent. 

The  second  class  which  by  compromise  we  may  retain  tempo- 
rarily are  tunes  which  have  a “ gathering  note  ” at  the 
beginning  of  each  line.  This  means  that  the  first  syllable  of 
each  line  of  a hymn  in  common  time  has  2 beats  and  conse- 
quently the  last  syllable  in  each  line  has  2 beats.  Old  tunes 
were  often  written  in  this  way. 

Thus  : 


O God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast 
And  our  eternal  home. 

In  cases  like  this  we  can  split  the  last  note  of  each  line.  Instead 
of  having  1 syllable  with  2 beats  to  it,  we  can  have  2 syllables 
with  1 beat  each.  Thus  : — 

2 1 1 


Mwe  mwenzoyavya  a ma-che-zo 

1 1 


Atugomezya  na-se 

1 1 


Mwe  nimwe  kutu-utu-ki-ra 
1 1 

Chifuto  chendi  ni-mwe. 

Here  again  the  tune  is  not  upset  but  alas,  each  line  now  ends 
with  a weak  accent  tacked  on  to  the  strong  accent  which  should 
conclude  it. 
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The  next  compromise  is  this  : hymns  with  three  beats  in  a 
bar  have  lines  which  end  either  with  a Trochee  or  with  a long 
note  of  three  beats.  Thus  : 


In  these  cases  you  may  split  the  long  note,  giving  it  two 
syllables  instead  of  one.  Thus 

Mupereka  i - nu 
Mapempero  a - tu 
Kwa  Ambuye  Yesu 
Ndiye  Mwana  wa  - nu. 

All  hymns  in  triple  time  can  be  arranged  in  this  way  : 
remember,  however,  that  it  is  far  from  ideal  and  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a permanent  procedure. 

The  last  compromise  needs  the  aid  of  a musician.  Some 
tunes  in  common  time,  i.e.  with  four  beats  in  a bar,  have  a 
melody  such  that  the  last  three  notes  in  every  line  may  be  sung 
to  two  syllables  instead  of  three  : the  last  note  will  have  one 
syllable  and  the  two  preceding  notes  will  have  one  syllable 
between  them.  An  example  of  this  process  : — 

Lala  Book  1.  Verses  1,  2,  3. 

You  notice  that  in  these  cases  a hymn  with  eight  syllables  in  a 
line  in  English  will  have  seven  syllables  in  a line  in  Bantu  dialects. 
Great  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  suitable  tunes  is  needed 
with  this  method. 


We  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  toleration  as  to  what  we  can 
allow  by  way  of  compromises.  On  the  whole,  the  argument  for 
Rhythm  says  distinctly,  abandon  your  European  tunes. 

There  remains  one  great  and  magnificent  class  of  tunes  to 
deal  with  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Rhythm.  I refer  to 
Plainchant  tunes. 

It  is  often  urged  that  here  lies  the  solution  of  our  rhythmic 
difficulty.  Part  of  the  genius  of  Gregorian  music  is  its  free 
rhythm.  There  are  no  beats.  The  Solesmes  Fathers  lay  down 
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the  rule  that  normally  the  natural  accent  of  the  words  takes  the 
precedence  over  the  natural  rhythmic  accent  of  the  tune. 

But  is  this  a solution  when  we  apply  the  principle  to  Bantu 
words  ? I submit  that  it  is  not.  Plainsong  tunes  were  set  to 
Latin  hymns.  Now  Latin  hymn  words  usually  end  either  with 
a dactyl,  Humilis,  Hominum — or  with  an  Iamb,  or  with  Tro- 
chaic and  Iambic  endings  to  alternative  lines.  Therefore 
whatever  adjustment  may  be  made  within  the  line  of  the  hymn, 
when  you  come  to  the  crucial  test,  the  end  of  the  line,  you  find 
that  most  of  the  lines  end  either  with  two  weak  accents,  or  with 
a strong  one.  Both  of  these  are  quite  impossible  for  use  with 
Bantu  dialects.  The  presence  of  one  weak  accent  at  the  end  of 
a line  completely  destroys  the  feeling  of  rest  which  should  occur 
at  these  points. 

As  an  example  we  will  take  the  Compline  Hymn,  “ Te  lucis 
ante  terminum.” 


Te  lucis  ante  terminum 
Rerum  Creator  poscimus 
Ut  pro  tua  dementia 
Sit  praesul  et  custodia. 

Here  we  have  dactyls  at  the  end  of  each  line,  that  is,  a 
strong  accent  followed  by  two  weak  ones.  Like  this,  de  de  de  : 
de  de  de.  Putting  this  hymn  into  Chilala  and  keeping  the 
accents  as  far  as  possible  correct  we  get : — 

Pa  mpindi  ya  mu  chingulo 
Mwe  Yesu  tukomulomba 
Pakusyukisya  fwe  wantu 
Iseni  mukutusunga. 

Africans  do  not  say,  chi-ngulo,  or  fwe  wantu,  but  chi-ngulo, 
fwe  wantu.  If  you  sing  the  accents  thus,  the  result  is 
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Pa  mpindi  ya  mu  chi-NGU-lo, 

Mwe  Yesu  tukomu-LO-mba 
Pakusyukisya  fwe  WA-ntu 
Iseni  mukutu-SU-nga. 

Now  unquestionably  we  have  ruined  the  rhythm  of  the  tune. 
It  is  an  impossible  procedure.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Solesmes  fathers.  There  are  limits  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  tune  accent  may  give  way  to  the  word  accent, 
and  we  have  manifestly  overstepped  them.  And  we  should 
have  to  overstep  them  every  single  time  we  used  a tune  of  this 
nature.  Certain  compromises  suggested  above  might  be  made, 
but  the  contention  holds  good  that  the  Plainchant  tunes  are 
rhythmically  just  as  unsuitable  as  modern  European  tunes  for 
the  African  to  sing.  There  are  very  few  which  can  reasonably 
be  used  for  Bantu  words. 

We  are  driven  then  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  Rhythmic 
point  of  view,  practically  all  our  Western  tunes  are  unsuitable  for 
setting  to  Bantu  words.  All  our  existing  hymn-books  therefore 
stand  condemned. 

We  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  melody- 

How  many  times  have  you  been  driven  nearly  desperate  by 
hearing  the  Africans  sing  in  Church  ? In  well  known  hymns, 
perfectly  simple  to  us,  they  made  gruelling  mistakes  which  send 
a shudder  right  through  you.  How  many  times  have  you  been 
driven  to  despair  in  teaching  a new  tune  ? They  learn  it  well, 
and  then  in  a fortnight’s  time  they  are  making  some  perfectly 
agonising  mistake.  These  mistakes  you  find  by  experience  can 
be  cured  during  a practice  but  the  cure  is  not  permanent.  They 
are  incurable. 

It  is  a confession  of  stupidity  on  our  part  if  we  blame  the 
African.  He  is,  on  the  average,  much  more  musical  than  we 
are,  and  he  never  makes  similar  mistakes  in  singing  his  own 
tunes.  No,  here  again  the  blame  lies  on  us  : it  is  our  fault  if  he 
cannot  sing  a tune  correctly  : it  was  we  who  proposed  that  he 
should  sing  that  tune. 

Experience  shows  that  generally  speaking  the  African  cannot 
sing  an  accidental.  That  is,  he  cannot  sing  fe,  ta,  se,  re,  etc., 
when  they  occur  in  a hymn  tune.  You  will  say,  “ Yes,  but  my 
school  children  learn  all  these  accidentals  on  the  sol-fa  system,” 
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That  is  true,  but  the  principle  underlying  the  difficulty  is  the 
technical  principle  of  Tonality.  Accidentals  are  practically 
foreign  to  the  African’s  tonality  and  though  he  may  learn  to  sing 
them  mechanically  on  the  “ doh  doh,”  when  he  lifts  his  heart  in 
hymn  singing,  he  reverts  to  his  Native  musical  idiom  : and  quite 
right  too. 

Therefore  we  lay  down  the  law  that,  except  in  tunes  where 
“ fe  ” is  preceded  by  “ soh,”  we  must  abandon  all  tunes  which 
have  even  a single  accidental  in  them.  The  African  simply 
cannot  sing  them.  The  one  exception  I have  made  is  based 
on  technical  grounds  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  know  by  experience  that  the  African 
nearly  always  makes  mistakes  in  minor  tunes  even  when  these 
have  no  accidentals.  If  this  is  so,  abandon  the  tune  at  once. 
The  African  cannot  sing  it  because  its  tonality  is  foreign  to  him. 

Yet  again  we  find  that  the  African  makes  melodic  mistakes  in 
some  tunes  which  are  ordinary  major  tunes  with  no  accidentals. 
If  this  is  so,  abandon  the  tune.  The  African  cannot  sing  it 
because  it  contains  a certain  grouping  of  notes  which  he  never 
makes  when  singing  his  own  music. 

The  whole  singableness  of  a tune  by  the  African  is  mainly  a 
question  of  tonality.  His  own  music  is  roughly  speaking 
probably  based  on  a scale  like  our  sol-fa  scale  starting  on  “ soh.” 
But  whatever  the  basis  of  his  own  music,  our  choice  of  a hymn- 
tune  must  be  made  by  experiment.  Try  a new  tune  with  the 
Natives  for  three  months.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  sing 
it  correctly,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  is  acceptable  by  Native 
standards  of  music,  and  therefore  suitable  for  your  hymn-book. 
If  they  make  bad  mistakes  in  it,  reject  it  ruthlessly.  If  they  sing 
just  one  note  flat  when  it  ought  to  be  natural,  throw  it  out.  It 
won’t  do. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  problem  of  melody  will  cause  us  still 
further  to  reject  a large  number  of  hymns  which  are  in  use  and 
which  are  old  favourites.  In  passing  it  is  important  to  note 
that  because  we  like  a tune  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
thrusting  it  on  the  African.  A tune  with  sentimental  attach- 
ments for  us  has  no  such  attachments  for  the  African.  We  must 
not  be  selfish.  It  is  horrid,  for  instance,  having  to  abandon  the 
tune  to  “ Rock  of  Ages,”  but  we  must  be  firm  with  ourselves. 
Our  hymn-book  is  for  the  African,  not  for  us. 
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The  difficulty  of  choosing  suitable  tunes,  just  as  the  rhythmic 
difficulty,  has  been  suggested  to  be  soluble  by  the  use  of  Plain- 
chant  tunes.  In  Plainchant  it  is  said,  we  have  free  rhythm 
music  much  more  like  African  music.  The  less  a tune  sounds 
like  ordinary  music,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  African  to  learn. 
Plain  song  is  the  solution. 

Now  I maintain  most  emphatically  that  Plainchant  is  not  a 
solution  : it  is  far  less  of  a solution  than  ordinary  Western  music. 
For  this  reason  : plainsong  is  built  up  on  twelve  different  scales 
each  having  a different  tonality.  Most  of  these  scales  do  not 
sound  at  all  like  our  major  scale.  In  practice  we  find  generally 
that  the  African  can  sing  plainsong  tunes  only  when  the  tune 
sounds  like  one  made  in  the  major  scale. 

Again,  Plainsong  tunes  often  have  several  notes  to  one  syllable 
of  the  words.  Now  in  his  own  songs  the  African  almost  in- 
variably sings  one  note  to  one  syllable.  The  idea  of  combining 
notes  on  one  syllable  is  foreign  to  him. 

It  seems  a thousand  pities  to  say  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a fact 
that  for  the  general  congregation  we  must  definitely  abandon 
the  great  catholic  plainchant  tunes  even  though  they  are  the 
priceless  heritage  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are,  however, 
a few  wffiich  can  be  sung  successfully.  Here  is  one  : — 

Lala  Book  21.,  verses  1,  2,  3. 

Plainchant  tunes,  just  as  the  Western  tunes,  must  be  chosen 
by  experiment.  Any  failures  must  be  cast  aside. 

We  see  then  that  the  argument  from  Melody  excludes  a very 
large  number  of  hymns  from  our  books. 


Brethren,  I have  burnt  your  hymn-books  in  a communal 
bonfire  : I have  demolished  nearly  all  your  supplies  both  for  new 
hymns  and  for  tunes.  I have  left  you  in  a desert  of  nothingness. 
What  are  you  to  do  ? 

Here  we  enter  on  our  constructive  programme.  It  is  summed 
up  in  the  golden  words,  “ Start  all  over  again.”  We  cannot 
patch  up  the  old  methods.  We  cannot  make  the  impossible 
possible.  We  cannot  make  Iambic  tunes  fit  Trochaic  words. 
We  cannot  make  the  African  sing  tunes  he  cannot  sing.  But 
what  we  can  do  is  this  : we  can  start  on  a new  road.  Forget 
our  Western  hymns  and  hymn  tunes.  Then  produce  a really 
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indigenous  African  hymn-book,  with  all  the  accents  right  and 
all  the  tunes  easily  singable. 

How  can  we  accomplish  this  Utopian  dream  ? We  can  do 
it  by  using  five  methods,  many  of  which  have  been  tried  tenta- 
tively in  the  past,  but  which,  as  far  as  I know,  have  never  been 
incorporated  in  a definite  thoroughgoing  programme.  Here  are 
the  five  methods 

1.  Take  some  of  your  old  words  with  wrong  accents,  and 
write  a new  tune  to  them.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make 
a tune  ? If  not,  do  it  this  way.  Say  the  words  over  and 
over  again  till  you  are  filled  with  the  rhythm  of  them,  and 
then  gradually  sing  them  into  a tune.  You  will  find  that 
this  tune  will  fit  the  accents  correctly,  though  you  could 
not  sing  English  words  to  it.  You  will  have  made  a tune 
definitely  to  suit  an  African  hymn. 

The  first  method  then  is,  let  Europeans  write  new  tunes 
to  suit  the  Trochaic  nature  of  the  language.  An  example  : — 

Lala  Book  63. 

2.  The  second  suggestion  is  this  : write  some  new  hymn 
words.  Many  of  your  old  hymns  have  the  accents  so 
muddled  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a tune  which  will 
be  correct  for  all  the  verses. 

When  you  write  your  new  words  how  will  you  do  it  ? 
Our  present  books  are  almost  entirely  filled  with  trans- 
lations from  English  hymns.  How  many  of  you  have 
had  experience  of  translated  hymns  in  English  books  ? 
They  are  often  stilted  and  do  not  really  reflect  our  heart’s 
thoughts.  What  we  want  for  Africans  are  new  words, 
spontaneous  expressions  of  those  who  have  lived  among 
and  loved  the  souls  of  the  African.  Such  words  will  be 
easier  for  the  African  to  understand  and  to  assimilate. 

By  doing  this  we,  who  cannot  claim  to  be  poets,  may 
withhold  from  the  African  many  of  those  deeper  and 
more  beautiful  thoughts  which  the  genius  of  the  poet 
crystallises  out  into  words. 

Very  well  then  ; let  me  give  you  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop  of  this  Diocese.  Take  a fine  English,  Latin  or 
German  hymn  : first  write  out  a paraphrase  in  prose. 
Browse  over  this  until  you  have  assimilated  the  thoughts. 
Then  shut  the  book  and  write  a new  African  hymn  on 
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the  same  subject.  The  thought  will  be  represented  but 
the  hymn  will  not  be  a slavish  translation  in  bad  dialect. 

3.  Our  third  constructive  proposal  is  this  : use  African  village 
songs  and  set  them  to  religious  words.  This  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  sounds  when  you  have  done  one  or  two. 

Several  cautions  must  be  observed.  Whatever  you  do, 
do  not  try  and  improve  the  Native  tune.  Do  not  write  it 
in  bars  like  our  music.  It  is  the  African’s  own  tune  : 
respect  it  as  such. 

The  slightest  alteration  will  ruin  it  for  him  just  as  the 
slightest  alteration  of  our  tunes  ruins  them  for  us.  Just 
let  it  remain  exactly  as  it  is  sung  in  the  villages.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  a Europeanised  version  of  Native 
music. 

You  must  obtain  the  original  words  of  the  song  and  fit 
the  new  words  so  that  they  agree  syllable  by  syllable  with 
the  old  so  far  as  accent  is  concerned.  You  will  find  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  get  the  accent  of  the  words  to 
agree  with  the  accent  of  the  tune.  In  the  original  song 
many  of  the  accents  w'ere  wrong.  The  reason  is  that 
African  music,  like  ours,  nearly  always  ends  on  a strong 
beat,  so  our  old  difficulty  of  the  Iambic  tune  and  Trochaic 
words  reappears.  However,  my  opinion  is,  in  this, 
case,  let  the  false  accent  remain.  It  is  the  African’s  own 
tune  and  he  sang  a false  accent  in  the  first  place.  We  do 
not  know  enough  about  the  subject  to  dogmatise  on  this 
point. 

When  you  have  fitted  your  new  words  to  the  tune,  call 
in  the  aid  of  some  Africans.  This  is  most  essential.  It  is 
their  tune  : we  are  mere  outsiders  in  this  sphere.  See 
if  they  can  sing  your  words  to  the  tune.  If  they  fall  foul 
of  certain  places  ask  them  to  amend  them.  If  you  use 
more  intelligent  Africans  to  help  you  in  making  hymns 
from  village  songs  you  will  find  that  soon  they  begin 
adapting  songs  for  themselves.  This,  of  course,  is  much 
better  than  a European’s  work  and  quite  splendid. 

Let  us  see  two  examples.  The  first  is  a village  tune 
set  to  religious  words  by  a European.  The  second  is  a 
village  tune  with  religious  words  composed  unaided  by 
one  of  my  College  boys. 
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a.  Lala  Book  48. 

b.  Lala  Book  62.  (Entirely  African). 

Some  Missionaries  may  object  to  the  use  of  heathen 
melodies  in  Christian  worship.  They  may  also  urge  the 
danger  of  the  bad  associations  of  the  old  words.  Here  I 
think  we  can  and  ought  to  trust  the  African.  When  you 
have  a village  tune,  ask  some  African  Christians  if  it 
would  be  a good  tune  to  have  as  a hymn.  Ask  them  if 
the  old  words  are  very  bad.  If  they  say  it  would  be  a 
good  tune  for  a hymn,  go  ahead.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  African 
enjoys  singing  his  own  tunes  in  Church. 

In  dealing  with  these  folk  songs,  another  question  arises. 
What  of  orchestral  accompaniment  ? We  like  an  organ 
in  Church.  We  use  our  own  musical  instruments  to 
God’s  glory.  The  African  has  his  own  very  beautiful 
instrument,  the  Kalimba  or  Kafir  Piano.  Why  not  use 
it  in  Church  ? If  you  wish  to  do  this,  you  must  first 
obtain  the  words  and  tune  of  a song  which  is  sung  to  a 
Kalimba.  Then  adapt  your  new  words.  Be  sure  that 
the  man  who  plays  this  particular  tune  lives  near  the 
station.  Kalimba  tunes  are  legion  and  hardly  any  two 
men  play  the  same  tunes.  Of  course  it  is  quite  all  right 
to  sing  the  hymn  without  the  Kalimba,  but  if  you  want 
the  band  in  Church,  the  bandsman  must  live  handy  : you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  a second  fiddle. 

Here  is  one  of  these  orchestral  hymns 
Lala  Book  39. 

4.  Our  fourth  constructive  method  is  this  : encourage  your 
intelligent  Africans  to  make  entirely  new  hymns  them- 
selves : new  words,  new  tunes.  This  is  probably  the 
best  method  of  all  and  the  best  hope  for  the  future  of 
African  hymns.  Three  remarks  are  needed.  To  start 
with,  it  is  a good  plan  to  write  some  words  for  a hymn 
and  then  ask  several  Africans  to  make  a new  tune  for 
these  words.  Choose  the  best  for  your  book.  This  will 
accustom  them  to  the  novel  experience  of  making  a hymn 
tune.  Do  not  accept  tunes  which  are  mere  slavish 
imitations  of  European  hymn  tunes.  Through  our 
influence  the  African  thinks  that  a hymn,  to  be  a hymn, 
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must  be  like  one  of  our  feeble  productions.  Encourage 
him  to  construct  the  tune  in  Native  idiom.  When  he  has 
made  a tune  to  your  words  then  suggest  a Biblical  theme 
and  ask  him  to  make  some  words  and  a tune  on  that 
subject.  A suitable  theme  would  be  the  Christmas  story, 
a miracle,  or  a parable.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the 
capabilities  of  the  Africans  in  this  respect.  You  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  these  hymns  are  among  the  most 
popular  in  the  whole  book.  Such  is  my  experience. 

Let  us  see  two  examples.  The  first  is  a tune  composed 
unaided  by  a College  boy  to  words  written  by  a European. 
The  second  is  a hymn  composed,  words  and  tune  complete 
by  another  College  boy  unaided  : — 

Lala  Book  59. 

Lala  Book  60. 

Here  indeed  we  have  Africa  pouring  out  her  heart  in 
song  to  God. 

Our  last  method  is  this  : it  is  based  on  a criticism  which 
as  yet  we  have  not  levelled  at  our  present  hymn  singing. 
We  have  transferred  to  the  conditions  of  this  country  the 
alien  methods  of  hymnology  pursued  in  the  West,  namely 
the  provision  of  large  numbers  of  hymns  each  containing 
many  words,  and  consequently  the  provision  of  books  to 
read  from.  We  go  gaily  on  with  this  method  in  Africa, 
quite  content,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  Christians  cannot  read  fluently  and  that  if  the 
majority  of  our  hymns  are  ever  used  at  all  by  Africans, 
they  are  used  only  by  our  school  children  and  the  few 
who  can  read  well.  The  Native  teachers  in  the  villages 
do  not  have  a fair  chance  in  the  hymn-singing  field  with 
such  a handicap.  What  we  want  are  hymns  based  on 
Native  practice  in  African  songs.  This  practice  takes 
two  main  forms.  The  songs  either  ( a ) consist  of  a chorus 
of  a few  words  sung  over  and  over  many  times,  or  ( b ) 
consist  of  a free  recitative  sung  by  an  enlightened  leader 
with  a few  words  as  a fixed  chorus  which  are  sung  after 
each  recitative. 

We  want  village  hymns  in  large  numbers  on  this  model. 
Hymns  consisting  of  a few  couplets  to  a Native  tune. 
These  will  “ catch  on  ” in  the  villages  and  will  be  sung 
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by  the  women  as  they  pound,  or  by  the  men  at  their  work 
and  the  children  at  play.  They  will  create  a Christian 
atmosphere  in  the  village.  I have  heard  a tiny  boy  of 
about  four  years  singing  one  such  hymn. 

We  want  also  hymns  with  recitative  and  fixed  chorus  : 
these  combine  the  ability  to  read  with  inability  to  do  so. 
The  village  teacher  will  sing  the  recitative  which  he  will 
read  from  his  book  and  the  villagers  will  join  in  the  chorus. 
Recitatives  relieve  us  from  the  labour  of  accents.  We 
can  put  any  number  of  words  in  any  order  into  our 
recitative. 

I consider  great  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
immediate  necessity  of  these  two  types  of  hymn  for 
evangelistic  work.  In  fact  I think  a special  Village 
Hymn  Book  should  be  written  forthwith,  consisting 
entirely  of  these  simple  hymns.  We  do  of  course  want 
longer  hymns  with  more  verses  and  more  scope  for 
thought  expression  for  use  on  the  station  and  for  those 
who  can  read  well,  but  I am  convinced  that  as  the  majority 
of  our  followers  cannot  read  well,  we  should  immediately 
furnish  their  wants  by  producing  these  village  hymns. 

Here  are  two  examples  : the  first  is  a hymn  consisting 
of  a few  couplets  to  be  sung  any  number  of  times  : the 
second  consists  of  recitative  and  fixed  chorus  : — 

Lala  Book  42. 

Lala  Book  33. 

You  have  heard  during  this  paper,  examples  of  hymns  from 
the  new  Lala  Hymn  Book*.  This  book  sets  out  to  be  an 
experiment  on  the  lines  indicated  in  this  paper.  When  looking 
at  this  book  I want  you  to  remember  three  things. 

1.  This  paper  is  the  outcome  of  the  book.  The  book  was 
only  a tentative  experiment  from  which  the  conclusions 
here  enunciated  were  drawn.  The  book  therefore  does 
not  represent  such  a thoroughgoing  ideal  as  the  paper. 
You  will  find,  however,  that  in  it  the  accents  are  correct 
and  you  will  find  examples  of  all  the  methods  we  have 
advocated.  There  are  in  it  just  a few  hymns  in  the  old 
style. 

•Published  by  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  Fiwila, 
P.O.  Mkushi,  N.  Rhodesia. 
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2.  The  book  was  made  for  use  very  largely  by  the  Normal 
School  at  Fiwila.  This  represents  the  cream  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  Universities’  Mission.  We  have 
therefore  included  some  hymns,  particularly  Plainchant 
ones  which  are  much  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  con- 
gregation to  sing.  The  Graduals  at  the  end  of  the  book 
are  also  in  this  class.  Do  not  say  therefore  that  we  have 
produced  a book  far  too  difficult  for  use. 

3.  You  may  say  : “ It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the 

time  of  the  Native  tunes.”  Well,  do  not  play  them  on  the 
piano  : sing  them  over  with  the  words  and  you  will  find 
they  flow  quite  naturally.  The  notes  are  a guide  but  not 
an  inflexible  scheme. 

We  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  our  discussions.  It 
remains  for  us  to  summarise  tersely  the  constructive  points 
we  have  reached,  which  we  many  conveniently  call,  Advice  to 
the  Hymn  Book  Maker. 

1.  Banish  sentimentality.  Exclude  all  hymns  with  false 
accents  or  unsingable  tunes. 

2.  Write  new  words  and  ask  your  musical  boys  to  make 
tunes. 

3.  Try  setting  some  Native  folk-tunes  to  religious  words  and 
then  ask  the  Africans  to  do  likewise. 

4.  Write  new  European  tunes  to  some  of  your  old  words. 
Never  let  a European  try  to  copy  the  Native  style  of 
music. 

5.  Try  all  new  hymns  for  a month  or  two.  If  anything 
radical  goes  wrong,  scrap  the  hymn  entirely. 

6.  Let  most  of  your  new  hymns  have  a chorus. 

7.  When  writing  a tune  to  words,  be  sure  of  the  natural 
accents  of  the  words  before  you  start. 

8.  When  writing  words  to  a tune,  be  quite  sure  of  the  accent 
of  the  music.  If  it  has  iambic  endings  don’t  attempt  it ; 
give  it  up. 

9.  Do  not  forget  the  Kalimba. 

10.  Get  your  musical  Africans  to  write  hymns  and  tunes. 

11.  Remember  the  book  is  for  the  African.  He  has  to 
endure  it  when  you  have  finished  your  labours. 

The  process  of  transition  from  the  old  hymns  to  the  new, 
may  be  made  slowly.  New  hymn  tunes  to  the  old  words  may 
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be  taught  gradually.  The  entirely  new  hymns  may  be  dupli- 
cated, and  a supplementary  book  may  thus  be  built  up.  As 
soon  as  possible,  when,  say,  you  have  20  new  hymns  in  your 
supplementary  book,  let  this  book  become  the  chief  one  for  use. 
This  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  production  of  the  new  book  and 
establish  the  new  standard  of  hymnology.  Your  new  book 
need  not  be  very  large.  We  try  to  sing  far  too  many  different 
hymns.  A small  collection  well  made  and  well  known  is  prob- 
ably far  more  valuable  for  the  African  than  a very  large  book. 

It  is  on  these  lines,  I feel  confident,  that  we  can  make  the 
African’s  religious  song  more  truly  African,  more  in  harmony 
with  his  life  and  more  in  tune  with  his  natural  intimate  inter- 
course with  Almighty  God. 

May  God’s  Holy  Name  be  worthily  praised  for  ever. 


EVANGELISATION  AND  MEDICAL  WORK. 

By  Dr.  H.  F.  WILSON, 

Livingstonia  Mission. 

THE  problem  of  bringing  the  message  of  the  Gospel  home 
to  the  Native  mind  in  so  vivid  a manner  as  to  arrest 
attention,  and  lead  to  a complete  change  of  outlook,  is  one  that 
has  been  before  the  Christian  Church  since  Apostolic  times. 

To  rely  upon  the  “ spoken  word  ” is  to  court  disappointment. 
The  impression  produced  by  to-day’s  sermon  is  obliterated  by 
to-morrow’s  outside  interests,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  striking 
than  in  Central  Africa,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  secure  a patient 
hearing,  and  so  hard  to  create  a lasting  impression. 

The  Native  orator  has  given  us  a hint  ; he  relies  less  on  an 
elaborate  statement  or  a careful  selection  of  appropriate  phrases 
than  he  does  upon  the  effect  produced  by  gestures  and  even 
mimicry.  Instinctively  he  knows  that  to  dramatise  an  incident 
is  more  elfective  than  merely  to  recount  it.  And  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  thing  which  is  seen  by  the  eye  is  remembered 
where  what  is  only  heard  is  forgotten.  Hence  the  stress  which 
is  laid  bv  many  experienced  Missionaries  upon  a picture  as  the 
text  of  a discourse,  and  the  growing  feeling  in  many  quarters 
that  a dramatizing  of  the  message  might  be  still  more  lasting 
in  its  effect. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  contribution  of  Medical  work  to 
Evangelisation  rests  upon  the  scope  it  affords  for  dramatizing 
what  is  taught  by  practical  example.  I am  aware  that  practical 
examples  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  its  people  through  every 
branch  of  Missionary  activity,  but  1 fail  to  see  a more  telling 
opportunity  than  that  offered  by  the  treatment  of  the  Native’s 
ailments. 

A village  can  listen  to  the  story  of  Divine  Compassion  and 
graciousress,  and  yet  be  less  moved  thereby  than  by  the  sight  of 
a Medical  man  stooping  to  tend  the  sick  in  a spirit  of  patient 
love. 

The  principles  to  be  emphasised  are  these  : — 

1.  The  object  of  all  Medical  work  should  be  to  illustrate 
unmistakeably  by  practical  example  the  “ spoken  word.” 
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2.  This  illustration  needs  interpretation  and  is  best  done  by 
a third  party  who  is  not  actually  doing  medical  work 
himself. 

3,  In  all  its  details  Medical  work  must  be  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  people,  and  must  not  be  restricted  to  a Euro- 
pean station,  however  superior  the  standard  of  treatment 
may  be  there. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  different  stages  of 
propaganda. 

A.  The  Pioneering  Stage. 

In  the  early  days  of  Mission  work  the  people  are  ignorant  of 
the  aims  of  the  Missionary  and  of  his  objective.  The  message 
of  Divine  Love  is  new  to  them  and  difficult  of  comprehension  ; 
Compassion,  consideration,  kindness  and  love,  and  many 
kindred  words  do  not  convey  to  the  primitive  mind  what  they 
convey  to  that  of  the  Western  Christian.  But  where  a Native 
sees  him  stooping  to  dress  his  sores  he  sees  humility ; where  he 
sees  his  child  in  all  its  restlessness  examined  and  cared  for,  he 
sees  patience  ; when  he  hears  an  old  granny’s  tale  of  her  com- 
plaints listened  to  with  interest,  he  sees  the  gracious  interest  of 
the  Master  in  our  affairs. 

Surgery  shows  him  something  of  the  limitless  power  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  ideas  behind  these  words  are  being  dramatized  before 
him  and  when  an  evangelist  or  teacher  is  at  hand  to  point  out 
and  explain  the  object  lesson  he  sees  in  a flash  more  than  mere 
words  could  make  clear.  An  impression  is  made  upon  him 
which  he  will  retain  long  after  an  address  would  have  been 
forgotten  ; while  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  doctor,  who  is 
continually  travelling  about  among  the  villages  of  his  district, 
shows  how  the  Spirit  of  God  is  unwearyingly  seeking  after  the 
ailing  and  sick  of  heart,  and  people  who  have  learnt  to  rely  on 
the  doctor’s  periodical  visits  and  to  find  in  them  long-looked-for 
relief  from  distress  need  no  better  parable  of  the  Great  Seeker 
after  the  Lost. 

To  make  the  best  of  such  opportunities  the  doctor  should 
travel  exhaustively  until  he  is  known  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  his  district,  until  he  is  treated  at  village  after  village  in  the 
light  of  an  old  friend,  and  admitted  into  a real  intimacy  with  all 
the  people.  By  such  means  alone  will  he  fill  his  hospital  in 
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days  to  come,  and  by  such  means  alone  will  people  learn  to  seek 
his  aid  when  they  most  need  it. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  outset  the  crowds  of  curious  sightseers 
round  his  opened  medicine  chest  may  deter  him,  but  his 
patience  will  be  rewarded  eventually  and  he  will  find  as  time 
goes  on  that  only  those  will  come  round  him  whom  he  can  really 
serve.  And  so  in  the  early  years  of  his  African  life  the  doctor 
becomes  the  friend  of  everyone,  and  by  his  talks  round  the 
camp  fire  at  night,  or  in  the  “ Nsaka,”  the  counsellor  and 
instructor  of  all.  Happy  is  he  who  throughout  this  stage  can 
always  keep  the  Divine  example  before  his  eyes,  and  so  himself 
exemplify  the  Master  by  all  that  he  does,  and  by  the  spirit  in 
which  he  does  it. 

B.  The  Development  Stage. 

The  Missionary  now  finds  his  greatest  opportunities  of 
service  to  be  in  his  hospital.  From  it,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  away,  and  yet  he  must  not  neglect  his  distant 
villages.  He  comes  to  require  the  help  of  trained  Native  helpers. 
By  his  example  and  teaching  he  endeavours  to  make  them  into 
African  illustrations  of  the  Divine  characteristics. 

His  aim  is  to  train  his  Staff  so  that  when  a villager  from  some 
remote  area  comes  in  to  the  hospital  he  may  be  struck  by  the 
kindness  of  those  who  attend  to  him  even  more  than  by  the 
resources  of  civilised  medicine. 

One  would  like  that  he  should  ask  himself  “ Why  does  this 
my  fellow  African  treat  me  with  such  gentleness  and  consider- 
ation ? Such  as  he  would  have  scorned  to  defile  his  fingers  by 
touching  me  before  these  Europeans  came.  Surely  his  heart  has 
been  changed  to  make  him  so  different.  Cannot  that  which 
has  changed  his  heart  and  made  it  white  change  mine  also  ? ” 

And  what  is  further  aimed  at  is  that  patients  when  they 
return  to  their  distant  homes  should  extol  the  spirit  of  the 
hospital  more  than  the  mere  skill  of  the  white  man.  One  can- 
not emphasise  too  much  the  need  for  the  whole  hospital  to  tell 
its  message  of  cleanliness,  order  and  peace.  There  must  be  a 
minimum  of  coercion  by  vociferous  orders.  Such  hectoring 
would  blur  the  picture  which  it  is  designed  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  untouched. 

Services  have  their  place  in  ward  and  dispensary,  where  the 
audiences  are  not  otherwise  reached.  But  one  prefers  to  use 
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the  hospital — less  as  a pulpit  than  as  an  object  lesson.  Prayers 
conducted  by  the  Staff  morning  and  evening  of  simple  devo- 
tional type,  are  excellent.  They  lead  the  patients  to  learn 
reliance  upon  the  Unseen,  and  they  inculcate  a spirit  of  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Healer  for  benefits  received.  But  the  more  formal 
services  are  better  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  Christian 
Community  of  the  station.  Such  can  explain  the  nature  of  the 
object  lesson  provided,  more  suitably  than  those  engaged  in  the 
daily  routine  of  supplying  it. 

A very  generally  felt  want  on  Mission  Stations  has  been  a 
field  for  the  display  of  practical  benevolence  by  the  Christians 
who  live  upon  them  and  who  are  always  receiving  and  have  few 
opportunities  of  giving  out.  The  outcome  of  this  lack  is  a 
selfish  type  of  convert,  and  growth  of  Christian  character  is 
stunted  without  opportunities  for  “ service.” 

Now  the  hospital  is  an  ideal  field  for  the  Native  Church  to  put 
into  practice  the  virtues  which  it  is  learning  to  acquire.  By 
giving  addresses  or  by  simply  visiting  the  sick  they  can  have  an 
immeasureable  influence  upon  the  patients,  in  many  cases  raw- 
heathens,  thus  brought  by  misfortune  to  their  very  doors.  Gifts 
of  food,  fir  wrood,  water  or  perhaps  such  extras  as  tobacco,  not 
to  those  who  have  a claim  upon  them,  but  to  the  sick  stranger 
as  such,  cannot  but  have  a far-reaching  effect.  It  will  benefit 
themselves  by  teaching  them  the  benefits  of  serving  one  another 
and  it  will  be  spoken  of  far  and  wide  as  illustrating  the  fruits  of 
Christianity.  Even  the  unattractive  tasks  of  sweeping,  cleaning 
and  washing  bandages  might  be  taken  over  by  the  Christian 
women  of  the  Station. 

And  lastly,  as  the  patients  leave  one  hy  one,  they  must  be 
followed  up  by  the  Church.  The  Elder  or  Catechist  respon- 
sible for  the  district  from  which  they  come  must  be  notified 
and  made  to  ensure  that  any  impressions  produced  wall  be 
deepened  after  they  leave  and  not  allowed  to  become  obliterated. 

C.  Lastly,  we  reach  the  Stage  of  Extending  the  Sphere  of 
Operation s.  The  orderlies  have  become  fairly  dependable.  We 
must  not  stop  there.  Their  further  growth  depends  upon 
enlarging  opportunities,  and  so  they  are  sent  out  with  a box 
containing  a small  selection  of  such  remedies  and  appliances 
as  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with.  Most  important  of  all 
they  go  with  a clearly  defined  understanding  as  to  wrhat  are 
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their  limitations  in  treatment.  Such  wandering  orderlies 
travelling  over  a section  of  the  district  attend  to  anything  that 
falls  within  their  scope,  and  urge  those  whom  they  cannot 
benefit  to  go  to  hospital.  Many  a cough,  fever,  or  upset  stomach 
can  be  relieved  in  this  way.  Sore  eyes  and  ulcers  can  be  helped  : 
even  teeth  extracted  and  vaccinations  undertaken  where  they 
have  the  necessary  experience.  And  wherever  they  go  they  carry 
the  picture  of  self-sacrificing  love  and  service,  as  well  as  the  story 
of  Him  who  in  Himself  exemplified  both.  After  a month  so 
spent,  they  should  return  to  the  hospital  routine  once  more,  while 
others  take  their  place  and  visit  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  the  European  nurse’s  share  in  the 
scheme  has  been  assumed  rather  than  referred  to.  Her  sphere, 
as  representing  the  doctor  during  his  absences,  as  carrying  into 
effect  his  ideals  for  the  management  of  his  Hospital,  or  as  sharing 
in  the  training  of  the  Native  staff  as  well  as  in  countless  other 
ways  is  as  wide  and  influential  as  could  be  desired.  But  it  does 
not  stop  there,  for  she  can  also  train  the  girls  in  first  aid  work 
and  possibly  originate  a small  school  of  obstetrics  for  the  women. 

Again,  there  are  the  babies.  People  have  poked  fun  at  the 
systematic  weighing  of  infants,  but  experience  has  actually 
demonstrated  that  where  this  has  been  carried  out,  not  only  on 
the  station  but  in  outlying  villages,  the  mothers  do  keep  their 
children  more  clean,  and  do  come  in  more  readily  for  advice  and 
help  in  times  of  illness.  Moreover,  the  health  of  the  weighed 
children  is  better  and  the  mortality  is  less  among  them  than 
among  those  in  unvisited  villages.  The  mothers  welcome  the 
idea  that  in  the  nurse  they  have  one  who  has  an  individual 
interest  in  their  children. 

In  the  villages,  visited  instruction  can  be  carried  out  most 
profitably  in  child  welfare,  by  the  use  of  such  diagrams  as  those 
provided  by  Miss  Fison,  of  19,  St.  Mary’s  Mansions,  Padding- 
ton Green,  London,  who  also  supplies  models  of  the  infant 
stomach  at  birth,  and  at  three  months  and  a year  old.* 

In  the  cold  season  warm  garments  can  be  issued  to  all  delicate 
infants  and  my  own  experience  is  that  work  parties  at  home  are 
only  too  glad  to  hear  of  Nurses  who  can  make  use  of  such,  and 
to  supply  them  regularly. 

As  the  little  ones  grow  up  they  come  to  regard  Nurse  as  their 
friend  and  she  can  lead  them  into  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
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of  God,  for,  as  she  goes  about  she  appears  as  one  who  speaks 
with  authority. 

By  using  such  methods  as  these  and  with  such  ideal  before 
them,  the  Medical  staff  can  act  as  an  adjunct  to  other  evangelis- 
tic work  in  no  small  way.  The  Master  gave  freely  of  his 
energies  in  healing  the  sick  and  relieving  distress,  and  we  cannot 
go  far  wrong  if  we  imitate  Him  in  so  doing.  But  let  us 
remember  that  a sense  of  our  unquestioning  reliance  upon  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  must  show  through  all  our 
work  if  it  is  to  be  a faithful  representation  of  that  of  the  First 
Missionary  Healer. 


♦Diagrams  on  Linen. 

s.  d. 

Eye  6 6 

Ear  5 6 

Nose  5 6 

Nose  and  Throat  6 6 

Teeth  7 0 

Hair  and  Skin  6 6 

Feet  (Distorted  and  Normal)  6 6 

Hands  6 6 

Organs  of  the  Body  8 6 

Alimentary  Canal  (Diagrammatic)  6 6 

Salivary  Glands  5 0 

Nerve  4 6 

Blood  4 6 

Villi  of  Stomach  4 6 

Ovaries  and  Uterus 6 0 

Child  in  Utero  6 6 

Glands  of  Breast  6 0 

Average  proportion  of  Child  at  Birth  5 6 

Skeleton  of  Child  at  Birth  6 0 

Fleas,  Louse,  etc.  7 6 

Germs  (Diphtheria,  Tuberculosis,  etc.)  6 6 

Typical  “ Fever  ” Tongues  (Rheumatism,  Influenza, 

Diphtheria,  Typhoid,  etc.)  12  6 

Set  of  Babies’  Three  Model  Stomachs  6 0 

New  and  Special  Diagrams,  alterations  or  additions  can  be 

carried  out  at  moderate  terms. 


MEDICAL  WORK  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF 
EVANGELISATION. 


By  Sister  G.  RIFHAGEN, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

MEDICAL  work  as  an  instrument  of  evangelisation  needs  no 
plea,  for  in  the  first  place  Christ  was  the  supreme  example. 
Every  day  crowds  of  people  were  brought  to  Him,  who  would 
probably  never  have  come,  had  it  not  been  to  be  cured  of  their 
various  diseases.  Then  once  with  the  great  Physician,  they 
heard  the  glorious  tidings  of  a still  more  important  cure,  the 
cure  from  sin  which  gives  life  everlasting.  Until  this  day, 
conditions  in  this  country  are  very  much  the  same.  People 
come  or  are  taken  to  the  mission  hospitals,  not  to  be  evangelised, 
but  to  be  cured  of  their  bodily  ailments,  and  straight  away  the 
opportunity  is  taken  to  tell  them  of  the  cure  from  sin,  which 
when  rightly  understood  and  accepted,  will  result  in  the  cure 
from  disease. 

Christ  did  not  set  out  as  a healer  of  disease  in  the  first  place, 
but  when  He  saw  the  multitude,  He  was  moved  with  compassion 
towards  them,  and  He  healed  their  sick.  Even  so,  we  mission- 
aries do  not  go  to  heathen  countries  to  heal  the  sick  but  to 
preach  the  gospel  ; then,  seeing  the  need  of  the  people,  if  the 
love  of  Christ  is  in  us,  we  too  will  be  moved  with  compassion 
towards  them. 

A Hospital  is  a place  where  people  gather,  not  only  sick 
people  but  also  their  relatives  and  friends  ; in  that  way  it  gives 
a medical  missionary  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a 
great  variety  of  people.  But  any  other  branch  of  mission  work 
or  any  other  place  where  people  may  be  gathered  together, 
affords  as  good  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  with  the 
same  results.  I cannot  sav  that  I truly  believe  that  sick  people 
are  more  inclined  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour  than  any 
other  given  gathering  of  people.  The  hospital  merely  affords 
the  gathering  of  a crowd,  and  the  medical  missionary  must  make 
it  his  opportunity  to  evangelise  them. 

Christ  is  the  missionary’s  Master  and  his  aim  should  be  : 
boundless  confidence  in  Christ.  “ All  power  is  given  unto  me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.”  But  as  far  as  medical  work  is  con- 
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cerned,  we  seem  to  have  gone  sadly  off  the  line.  I am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I am  speaking  to  missionaries  every  one  of  whom 
has  probably  done  a certain  amount  of  medical  work  in  the 
mission  held,  whether  trained  for  medical  work  or  not.  And 
what  has  experience  taught  us  ? 

At  a certain  mission  station  there  may  be  a fully  qualified 
medical  missionary,  trained  in  one  of  the  best  medical  schools, 
fond  of  his  work,  eager  to  relieve  human  suffering.  A patient 
is  brought  into  hospital,  the  medical  man  knows  exactly  what  to 
do  and  does  it,  but  the  patient  dies.  If  it  is  a child  we  will  see 
the  mother  throwing  herself  down  and  rolling  in  the  dust  ; the 
relatives  start  screaming,  and  after  a little  while  the  dead  body  is 
tied  on  to  the  mother’s  back,  and  the  sad  party  returns  to  the 
village.  Which  of  us  has  not  seen  the  sorry  picture  ? From 
another  station  news  comes  of  a similar  case, — there  is  no 
professional  medical  attendance,  probably  nobody  knows 
exactly  what  to  do.  In  despair  they  fall  on  their  knees  ; God’s 
power  is  made  manifest  in  their  weakness,  the  child  recovers 
and  songs  of  praise  are  heard  in  heaven.  Who  does  not  know 
of  happenings  similar  to  the  two  mentioned  ? 

At  our  mission  hospital  at  Nyanji  it  is  made  a rule  that  when 
people  arrive  they  are  taken  apart  for  prayer.  Every  day  before 
sunset  the  hospital  orderly  calls  all  those  who  can  walk,  together 
in  front  of  the  hospital,  and  a verse  of  Scripture  is  taught  them, 
which  they  must  be  able  to  say  by  heart  the  next  morning. 

The  object  of  this  is  that  God’s  Word  may  become  known  to 
them,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  brought  to  remembrance  in  time 
of  need,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  morning  before  work  is 
started  the  patients  able  to  walk,  gather  again  in  front  of  the 
hospital.  The  verse  of  Scripture  is  heard,  a hymn  is  sung,  and 
they  are  told  of  the  love  of  God  shown  in  the  Redemption. 
Gradually  they  get  to  know  the  Redeemer  “ who  was  slain,  and 
has  redeemed  us  to  God  by  His  blood  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.”  They  are  also  told  of  Christ 
the  Healer.  In  short  they  are  taught  by  degrees  that  Christ  is 
all  sufficient.  Then  patients,  relatives  and  workers  are  com- 
mended to  God  in  prayer.  After  that,  wounds  are  washed, 
medicines  given  where  necessary,  and  attention  is  given  to  each 
individual  case,  but  it  is  always  made  plain  to  them  that,  if  they 
can  believe,  Christ  will  be  all  sufficient. 
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Some  time  ago  a man  was  brought  to  our  hospital  who  had 
attempted  to  cut  his  throat,  after  he  had  in  a fit  of  temper 
chopped  off  his  wife’s  head  with  an  axe.  The  attempt  at 
suicide  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  result  being  only  a cut  into 
the  trachea,  so  that  the  man,  Smoko  by  name,  could  not  even 
swallow  a little  water,  the  water  running  out  by  the  wound  on  to 
the  chest.  In  that  terrible  condition  in  the  summer  heat  of  the 
end  of  September,  after  hiding  for  eight  days  in  the  bush  he 
came  creeping  back  to  his  village,  was  found  by  the  askari  in 
search  of  him,  and  taken  to  hospital,  thin  and  weak,  to  have  the 
wound  at  his  throat  which  had  gone  septic,  seen  to.  Four 
stitches  were  put  in.  The  next  day  the  N.C.  came  to  see  him, 
but  could  not  take  any  evidence,  Smoko  being  so  weak  and  un- 
able to  talk.  We  did  not  think  that  he  would  live,  but  he  made 
a splendid  recovery. 

From  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the  hospital,  it  was  made 
plain  to  him  that  no  man  was  too  great  a sinner  to  be  accepted 
by  God,  if  he  would  but  accept  Christ  as  his  Redeemer.  The 
first  few  days  the  man  was  hard,  but  gradually  the  sorrow  which 
works  repentance  to  salvation,  took  hold  of  him.  Soon  after  he 
was  removed  irom  hospital  to  prison.  The  missionary  at  Fort 
Jameson,  who  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  prisoners  on  Sundays, 
went  on  to  enlighten  Smoko,  and  had  the  joy  of  seeing  that  he 
fully  surrendered  to  Christ  before  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 
This  would  prove  a prison  as  good  a place  for  evangelisation  as 
a hospital. 

It  is  always  very  difficult  to  know  in  how  far  any  one  realises 
that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  especially  when 
dealing  with  people  who  are  inclined  to  agree  to  everything  a 
European  says.  When  the  patient  dies,  one  fondly  hopes  that 
he  has  been  in  earnest,  and  is  a saved  soul.  When  cured  very 
few  are  ever  seen  again  by  the  medical  missionary,  and  we  can 
but  pray  that  the  seed  sown  may  bear  fruit.  We  are  thankful  to 
say  that  every  now  and  then  there  is  positive  proof  that  the  work 
is  not  unfruitful.  A case  in  point  is  the  orderly  at  Nyanji 
hospital,  Yesaya  Pereka  by  name.  The  man  had  dropsy,  had 
been  tapped  a few  times,  and  his  condition  became  so  poorly 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  tell  him  that  he  could  not  live 
much  longer.  One  Sunday  morning  in  speaking  to  him  of  the 
love  of  God,  it  was  driven  home  that  Christ  is  our  Healer,  and 
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that  His  power  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day  and  for  ever. 
Then  a wonderful  light  spread  over  his  face  and  the  boy  said  : 
“ Donna  I believe  ! ” From  that  day  onward,  no  more  medi- 
cine was  given  to  him  except  quinine.  He  improved  rapidly. 
It  was  on  the  first  of  June  that  Yesaya  accepted  Christ,  and  on 
the  7th  of  July  1930  he  entered  work  as  a hospital  orderly  per- 
fectly well.  He  is  still  working  at  the  hospital  now. 

But  it  not  only  at  the  hospital  that  such  cases  are  met  with. 
In  a village  about  a mile  away  from  the  station  lived  an  old 
heathen  who  would  never  listen  to  the  glad  tidings.  He  had  a 
very  painful  leg,  and  had  not  walked  for  a year.  A lady  teacher 
of  our  mission  coming  in  contact  with  him,  asked  the  Lord  to 
give  her  a message  for  the  old  man.  She  went  to  see  him  every 
Sunday.  After  some  time  she  remarked  that  the  old  man 
seemed  to  remember  so  well  what  she  told  him.  Then  she  told 
him  about  a child  who  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  who  had 
received  sight  and  hearing  in  answer  to  prayer.  When  he  heard 
that  his  face  brightened  and  he  exclaimed  while  slapping  his 
leg  “ then  Christ  can  also  heal  this  leg.”  “ Do  you  believe 
that  ? ” she  asked  him,  “ Yes,  I believe,”  he  answered.  Then 
the  missionary  in  charge  went  to  see  him  and  was  led  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  pray  for  his  health,  and  according  to  Mark  16  : 18 
to  lay  his  hands  on  the  sick  man,  who  recovered.  Yamiya  was 
his  name,  but  he  said  he  was  a new  man  and  also  wanted  a new 
name.  He  chose  the  name  of  Yohane.  Two  days  later  Yohane 
came  walking  to  the  station  the  distance  of  a mile,  leaning  on 
two  sticks  one  of  which  he  discarded  after  a few  days.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  his  face.  Some  of  us  wept  tears  of  joy  when 
we  went  to  meet  him,  after  hearing  that  he  was  on  the  road. 
This  proves  that  Christ’s  method,  as  given  in  St.  Mark  16  : 
17,  18,  and  used  by  the  apostles,  is  still  as  effective  according  to 
his  promise  John  14  : 12,  as  when  He  walked  on  earth. 

From  experience,  I should  say  medical  work  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  a greater  means  of  evangelisa- 
tion than  any  other  branch  of  mission  work.  It  all  depends  on 
the  missionary’s  faith  in  Christ,  his  love  for  souls,  his  surrender 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  above  all  on  his  showing  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer,  “ And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me.”  To  Him  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 


THE  HEATHEN  IN  HIS  BLINDNESS. 


By  Miss  E.  BOTES, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

IT  is  quite  a fact  that  every  Native  village  in  Africa  has  its 
blind  folk,  and  it  is  therefore  true  to  say  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  Africa  there  are  thousands  of  blind  folk,  lonely, 
miserable,  and  often  forsaken. 

The  blind  child  in  the  village  is  restricted  in  his  movements 
and  is  often  made  to  sit  quiet  lest  in  his  movements  he  should 
get  in  the  way  of  others  or  break  things  in  the  hut.  The  blind 
men  and  women,  it  is  true,  as  they  grow  older  can  do  a little  work 
by  tilling  the  gardens  or  by  grinding  the  corn.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  other  Natives  in  the  village  think  that  they  are  of 
little  use.  They  must  therefore  wait  till  death  releases  them 
from  their  unhappy  lot. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  helpless  people  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  Mission  in  Northern  Rhodesia  has  started  a 
Mission  for  the  Blind  at  Magwero  which  lies  east  of  Fort  Jameson 
on  the  borders  of  Nyasaland  and  here  for  the  past  five  years  we 
have  been  attempting  with  limited  means  to  help  these  twice  dark 
souls  to  see. 

Magwero  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  Fort  Jameson 
area  and  has  a wonderful  water  supply  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
an  ideal  spot  for  such  a mission. 

When  the  Mission  started  there  were  fifteen  pupils  but  after 
the  place  became  known  to  the  Native  tribes  in  the  North- 
Eastern  areas  the  number  soon  increased  and  up  till  now  fifty- 
two  pupils  have  attended  the  school. 

The  course  of  training  lasts  for  two  years  for  it  has  been 
found  that  in  such  a short  time  any  normal  blind  person  can 
learn  to  read  and  to  work.  This  is  an  amazing  fact.  They  are 
taught  Braille  reading,  the  Braille  books  being  printed  on  the 
Mission,  and  before  very  long  they  get  to  know  parts  of  the 
Bible  that  have  been  translated  and  also  learn  to  read  in  their 
own  language  other  books  that  are  being  printed. 

Other  subjects  being  taught  in  the  school  are  English, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Hygiene,  for  they  attend 
school  for  four  hours  each  day,  Two  hours  each  day  are  also 
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spent  in  learning  handicrafts  and  in  doing  manual  labour.  They 
are  now  making  door-mats,  tennis  nets,  string  bags,  baskets  and 
brooms. 

The  compound  where  these  blind  folk  live  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  school  so  that  they  get  daily  exercise  in  walking 
to  and  fro.  When  at  home  in  the  Compound  they  sweep  their 
own  huts  and  when  they  need  wood  for  the  fire  or  water  for 
washing  and  cooking  they  go  out  and  fetch  these  things  them- 
selves. 

If  after  a time  these  people  want  to  go  back  to  their  villages 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so  but  most  of  them  say  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  noise  and  filth  of  their  old  heathen  surround- 
ings. In  view  of  this  every  blind  man  or  woman  is  allowed  a 
garden  plot  which  he  or  she  hoes  and  prepares  ready  for  planting 
but  the  planting  is  done  for  them  by  a seeing  person.  It  takes 
them  a little  time  to  realise  that  they  can  work  in  this  way  but 
wThen  they  get  used  to  it  they  become  proud  of  their  gardens. 

Our  aim  is  to  bring  light,  life,  and  happiness  to  these  poor 
unfortunate  people.  We  have  two  blind  boys  who  help  in  the 
school  and  in  the  manual  work  and  who  are  now  in  training. 
These  will  do  the  teaching  in  the  future.  We  have  ample  room 
for  sixty  or  seventy  blind  people  and  will  make  more  room  if 
need  be. 

Find  them  and  send  them  to  me.  Men , women  and  children, 
Christian  or  heathen  as  long  as  they  are  of  school  age  and  are  able 
to  learn.  It  is  for  these  twice  dark  people  that  I plead. 


EDUCATION  AND  EVANGELISATION. 


By  Mr.  J.  L.  KEITH, 

Acting  Director  of  Native  Education. 

AS  Evangelisation  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  key  word  of 
your  Conference  I gather  you  wish  me  to  say  a few  words 
regarding  the  very  important  part  which  education  must  have 
in  the  evangelisation  of  our  Native  people. 

Evangelisation  as  I understand  it  and  as  I think  it  is  generally 
understood  to-day,  involves  not  only  the  announcement  of  the 
Gospel  but  also  social  service,  action  which  will  tend  to  bring  a 
community  to  a state  of  civilisation  which  is  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a Christian  standard  of  thought  and  conduct. 

The  maintenance  of  this  Christian  standard  must  in  most 
cases  be  affected  by  environment  and  if  we  aim  at  creating  a 
Christian  Society  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  any  one  of  the  elements  of  which  civilization  is 
composed.  There  is,  for  example,  the  life  and  health  of  the 
people.  They  are  of  paramount  importance  because  every- 
thing in  this  life,  spiritual  or  material,  depends  on  their  main- 
tenance. When  we  look  round  any  Native  village  in  this  country 
the  first  need  of  the  people  which  strikes  one  is  that  of  a higher 
standard  of  hygiene.  Perhaps  I am  not  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  nearly  all  the  faults  we  have  to  find  with  the  African,  apathy 
and  so  on,  can  be  put  down  to  malaria  and  other  diseases  which 
can  be  prevented.  Again  there  is  useful  employment  and 
home  life.  We  cannot  hope  to  build  up  a sound  Native  society 
in  this  country  unless  we  equip  Native  men  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  developing  the  resources  of  their  country,  industrial 
and  agricultural,  and  unless  we  teach  the  women  how  to  main- 
tain good  homes  and  healthy  children.  Then  there  is  education 
in  its  narrower  sense,  the  training  of  the  mind  for  life’s  work. 
And  then,  of  course,  there  is  religion,  the  ethical  basis  of  the 
whole  social  structure. 

In  these  modern  times  surely  no  Missionary  Society  can  feel 
that  it  does  its  Christian  duty  by  merely  announcing  the  Gospel 
and  passing  on.  Some  time  ago  I read  a book  which  I believe 
had  considerable  influence  in  Missionary  circles.  It  glorified 
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what  is  called  the  Pauline  Missionary  method  and  the  spon- 
taneous expansion  of  the  Church.  It  cited  the  example  of  St. 
Paul  who  passed  through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
and  announced  the  Gospel  with  varying  success  to  the  Greek 
and  Jewish  communities  in  the  coast  towns.  If  he  was  not 
listened  to  he  passed  on.  His  methods  were,  so  to  speak, 
non-institutional,  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  what  he 
considers  the  danger  of  the  institutional  tendency  of  modern 
Missionary  methods.  He  alleges  that  Missions  are  being  led 
aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  Evangelisation  by  undertaking 
medical  and  educational  work  which  ties  them  down  to  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  expensive  institutions  whereas 
they  should  be  mobile  and  move  from  district  to  district,  going 
from  those  which  are  hostile,  and  starting  and  evangelical 
movements  in  those  which  are  favourable. 

I feel,  however,  that  the  advocates  of  this  policy  somewhat 
overlook  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  on  his  journeys  preached  to 
cultivated  and  intelligent  societies  and  that  his  religious  and 
philosophic  arguments  must  have  appealed  to  people  who  were 
either  steeped  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  or  in  the  philosophies  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  also  that  he  subtly  adapted  his  dis- 
courses to  the  type  of  thought  of  the  particular  community  he 
was  addressing. 

Among  primitive  people  and  especially  among  primitive 
people  like  ours  who  are  in  close  contact  with  European  civili- 
zation, I do  not  see  how  such  methods  could  be  applied  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  building  up  a stable  Christian  Society 
nor  could  one  easily  imagine  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  with 
his  deep  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  applying 
such  methods  here.  If  this  country  had  remained  a back- 
water cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  life  there  might  not  have 
been  so  great  a need  for  institutional  social  work.  One  can 
picture  pleasant  rural  communities,  cut  off  from  the  outer 
world,  being  gradually  influenced  and  improved  by  paternal 
missionaries  and  officials.  But  in  this  country  I think  our  task 
is  a far  more  difficult  and  interesting  one.  Our  people  are  in 
contact  with  the  modern  world  of  industry  and  science  and  we 
have  got  to  build  up  their  society  by  improving  their  health,  by 
educating  them  to  take  a part  in  the  work  going  on  around  them, 
by  improving  their  rural  life  and  by  giving  them  a solid  ethical 
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foundation  of  Christianity  on  which  they  can  build  what  is 
really  a new  society. 

I never  quite  understand  what  people  mean  when  they  say 
that  the  Native  should  be  allowed  to  develop  along  his  own  lines. 
I gather  they  may  mean  that  the  Natives  should  be  treated  like 
a sort  of  hot-house  plant  and  carefully  preserved  from  the 
alleged  withering  blasts  of  modern  civilization.  Very  fortunate- 
ly our  Natives  object  to  this  process  and  have  a very  healthy 
dislike  of  hot-houses.  I maintain  that  it  is  a good  thing  that  the 
young  Native  men  to-day  are  discontented  with  their  villages 
and  that  they  desire  to  travel,  to  work  on  the  Mines  and  above 
all  desire  to  learn  useful  trades.  We  have  got  to  foster  this 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  that 
every  ambitious  young  man  can  learn  some  useful  life  work. 
There  can  be  no  healthy  Christian  society  where  there  are  no 
busy  and  successful  tradesmen,  and  the  more  useful  and  the 
more  skilled  work  our  Natives  are  able  to  do  the  more  chance 
there  is  of  their  becoming  self-respecting  Christians.  Not 
that  rural  life  and  rural  community  life  must  be  neglected  but  it 
is  inevitable  that  a great  number  of  the  better  class  Native 
young  men  must  be  permanently  taken  away  from  rural  life,  and 
we  have  got  to  help  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  industrial  and 
town  life  in  the  best  way  possible.  Any  state  of  society,  tribal 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  tends  to  prevent  people  from 
doing  useful  work  in  the  service  of  the  community  in  general, 
whether  in  industrial  or  rural  occupations,  will  have  to  change, 
and  our  efforts  educational,  administrative  and  otherwise  should 
be  directed  towards  helping  on  this  change. 

Education  has,  therefore,  got  to  play  a very  practical  part  in 
building  up  this  new  society  and  as  you  know  as  well  as  I do, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  of  our  educational  system  must  be  that,  at 
present  very  unsatisfactory  affair,  the  Village  Elementary 
School.  One  of  our  senior  Missionaries  who  I regret  is  not 
present  has  said  very  admirably  with  regard  to  Elementary 
Education  that  : — “ The  great  aim  in  view  is  to  give  the  mass  of 
the  people  a simple  education  in  keeping  with  their  needs.  A 
suitable  education  imparted  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
Elementary  School  is  the  base  on  which  alone  all  else  can  profit- 
ably be  built  up  and  it  is  there  that  the  chief  emphasis  should  be 
laid.” 
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I agree  with  this  but  what  I think  is  not  often  realised  is  that 
even  a simple  education  must  be  presented  in  the  right  way  and 
that  it  needs  a well  trained  teacher  to  give  simple  lessons. 
Thanks  to  our  Normal  Schools  I hope  very  much  there  will 
soon  be  an  improvement  in  standard  of  teachers  but  at  present 
there  is  a mass  of  really  very  poor  elementary  school  work  going 
on  in  the  country,  most  of  it  supported  by  you  on  the  plea  of  its 
usefulness  as  evangelical  propaganda. 

To  increase  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  our  teachers  will 
mean  a certain  amount  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Missions  which 
have  looked  on  a wide  net-work  of  poorly  trained  and  ill  paid 
Evangelist-teachers  as  essential  to  their  evangelical  work,  but 
taking  the  long  view,  I cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be 
immensely  to  the  advantage  of  these  Missions  if  this  system 
could  be  replaced  gradually  by  one  which  involved  the  employ- 
ment of  many  fewer  but  much  better  trained  men,  placed  in 
well  chosen  centres.  In  fact,  what  I feel  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  your  evangelisation  through  the  village  schools  is 
centralisation  rather  than  expansion.  One  good  teacher  in  a 
reasonably  equipped  school  is  surely  worth  a dozen  poorly 
trained  men.  Nothing  seems  to  me,  and  I may  say  to  my 
brother  Officers  in  the  District  Staff,  more  disastrous  to  your 
interests  than  to  have  religion  and  education  represented  in  a 
village  by  a man  who  is  incompetent  and  very  often  takes  the 
first  opportunity  of  bettering  himself  in  pay  by  leaving  the 
teaching  profession.  We  often  hear  of  the  apathy  of  villagers  to 
the  village  school.  I wonder  how  frequently  this  apathy  is  due 
to  the  teachers’  lack  of  teaching  ability  and  how  frequently  to  a 
real  indifference. 

The  same  applies  to  the  clerks  and  the  skilled  professions 
among  Natives. TWe  have  admitted  men  to  them  in  the  past 
who  have  not  been  properly  qualified  just  because  it  has  been 
convenient  to  do  so  and  because  we  have  not  had  the  means  of 
training  them  properly.  This  has  been  most  unfortunate  and 
now  that  Government  is  able  to  provide  more  funds,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  training 
and  turn  out  fewer  but  better  trained  man. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  provision  of  better  teachers  does 
not  mean  that  village  schools  will  become  more  advanced  in 
curricula  and  teach  an  indigestible  amount  of  unsuitable  in- 
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formation  to  the  unfortunate  pupils.  That  is  what  happens 
sometimes  to-day  just  because  the  teacher  is  not  properly 
trained.  I hope  the  revised  Syllabus  which  will  probably  be 
sent  to  you  next  month  will  make  it  clear  that  the  village  school 
should  give  a simple  education  consisting  of  the  elements  of 
religion,  practical  hygiene,  the  three  Rs  and,  where  possible, 
gardening  and  hand- work,  and  will  not  aim  at  teaching  anything 
that  our  better  trained  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  teach. 
But  it  takes  a good  teacher  to  teach  these  few  subjects  and  unless 
he  can  teach  them  I think  you  are  wasting  your  money  in 
employing  him  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  see  that  Government 
does  not  waste  its  money  in  helping  you  to  employ  him. 

Quite  beside  the  financial  question,  the  employment  of  a man 
who  is  incompetent  just  kills  any  respect  among  Natives  and 
Europeans  for  our  Native  education  and  instead  of  it  being  a 
treasured  thing  it  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule.  I would 
rather  leave  a village  where  a school  and  teacher  were  asked  for 
and  much  desired  by  the  people  without  a teacher  unless  I 
could  give  them  a really  competent  one.  The  mere  demand 
and  desire  is  a healthy  and  precious  thing  and  it  is  wrong  to  kill 
it  as  I am  afraid  is  so  often  done  at  the  moment  by  the  setting 
up  of  a bad  school.  I am  sure  you  would  rather  leave  them 
without  an  Evangelist  if  you  could  only  send  a man  who  would 
spoil  your  message  in  delivering  it.  Fortunately  our  leading 
Societies  are  very  much  alive  to  the  need  for  better  teachers 
though  they  would  very  humanly  like  to  cling  to  the  bad  ones  as 
well,  and  fortunately  many  of  our  Natives  have  a real  gift  for 
teaching  and  leadership  so  that  improvement  should  only  be  a 
question  of  time.  Once  we  get  hold  of  these  men  and  train 
them  and  get  them  into  an  honourable  and  well  paid  teaching 
profession  we  shall  have  a sound  foundation  on  which  to  build 
our  educational  system. 

What  I want  to  impress  on  you  is  that  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  education  does  not  mean  the  pushing  of  education 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  our  people,  nor  does  it  mean  that  a 
greater  number  of  our  Natives  will  be  given  a highly  literary 
training  and  then  let  loose  on  the  community  without  proper 
employment  and  with  a feeling  of  foolish  superiority.  What  it 
does  mean  is  better  schools  and  better  teachers,  men  of  a better 
standard  of  technical  training  and  so  on,  results  which  we  can 
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only  obtain,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  fewer  schools,  fewer 
teachers,  and  fewer  trained  men. 

We  must  not  go  too  fast  with  education  because  at  all  costs 
we  must  prevent  the  development  of  the  mind  out-running  the 
development  of  character,  or,  as  the  Missionary  I quoted  before 
puts  it,  the  development  of  the  deeper  things  of  the  personality 
which  are  the  foundation  of  character.  These  deeper  things 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  class  room  but  are  a question  of  environ- 
ment and  employment  and  of  time. 

The  Scheme  for  Native  Education  which  has  been  circulated 
among  you  recently  is  an  attempt  to  show  you  exactly  what 
types  of  schools  Government  is  prepared  to  aid  and  to  what 
extent  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  finance  them.  I should  like  to 
explain  first  of  all  that  in  proposing  to  rely  on  Missions  to  do  so 
much  of  the  educational  work,  Government  is  very  far  from 
feeling  that  it  is  making  use  of  cheap  and  inferior  substitutes  for 
similar  Government  Institutions,  and  there  is  no  thought  behind 
the  scheme  that  if  Government  had  the  funds  it  would  carry  on 
all  the  Institutions  itself.  A purely  Government  system  of 
education  for  a primitive  people  like  ours  would  be  too  dull  to 
contemplate  and  it  is  just  because  private  effort  can  run  far 
superior  Institutions  that  Government  hopes  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  enable  you  to  run  them  and  hopes  you  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Again  a Government 
Department  is  not  usually  the  place  for  a display  of  personality, 
it  tends  to  formalism  and  it  is  just  because  of  this  and  in  order  to 
introduce  variety  and  colour  into  our  educational  system  that  it 
is  so  much  preferable  that,  whenever  possible,  private  bodies 
like  your  societies  should  run  our  schools  rather  than  Govern- 
ment. Once  Mission  schools  are  well  staffed  and  up  to  a certain 
standard  of  efficiency,  they  must  be  given  every  freedom  possible 
so  that  the  education  given  in  them  can  be  coloured  by  the 
contributions  which  only  personality  and  local  circumstances 
can  make.  Once  schools  of  this  type  have  been  successfully 
established,  the  function  of  my  Department  should  then  be  to 
give  a general  direction  to  educational  policy  and,  as  funds 
permit,  give  financial  assistance  to  the  schools  to  enable  them  to 
employ  an  efficient  European  and  African  staff  on  much  the 
same  terms  as  Government  itself  would  employ  them. 

Another  point  in  the  Scheme  which  must  have  struck  you  is 
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that  Government  relies  entirely  on  the  Missions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Native  girls.  Not  because  it  is  less  important  than  the 
education  of  boys  but  just  because  it  is  so  very  important  and 
because  the  Missions  are  so  much  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  skilled  and  devoted  staff  which  is  necessary  for  the 
work.  I would  not  go  so  far  as  one  of  our  Provincial  Com- 
missioners, who  said  that  we  should  concentrate  all  our  funds 
and  energies  on  the  education  of  the  women  and  leave  the  men 
to  take  care  of  themselves  but  I do  think  there  is  a good  deal  of 
truth  in  what  he  said.  Women  are  far  more  removed  from  the 
civilising  side  of  contact  with  Europeans.  Many  Native  men 
who  have  never  been  to  school  at  all  are  much  more  educated  in 
the  wider  sense  than  many  who  have  been  to  school.  Women 
are  more  dependent  on  their  traditional  village  environment 
and  in  most  cases  the  only  way  they  can  be  induced  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living  is  through  contact  with  Mission  work 
and  schools.  They  need  a special  effort  to  reach  them  at  all 
and  unless  Missions  are  prepared  to  make  the  effort  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  their  education  is  to  be  carried  out.  A civilised 
community  of  educated  men  and  uneducated  women  is  un- 
thinkable. In  our  Scheme  it  is  proposed  to  devote  more  and 
more  funds  to  this  side  of  education  in  the  hope  that  some  more 
“ Houses  of  Life  ” like  that  at  Mbereshi  will  spring  up  and  that 
the  training  of  women  teachers  will  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  larger  boarding  schools.  I wish  to  emphasise 
how  necessary  it  is  that  more  boarding  schools  on  “ House  of 
Life  ” lines  are  formed  and  that  Government  is  prepared  to 
give  assistance  to  Missions  willing  to  form  them. 

I do  not  wish  to  keep  you  longer  or  there  will  be  no  time  for 
discussion.  I have  especially  touched  on  this  question  of 
raising  the  standard  of  the  village  school  because  I feel  it  is  vital 
that  in  our  efforts  to  spread  education  we  do  not  make  the 
great  mistake  of  tolerating  shoddy  education  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  a little  bad  education  is  better  than  none  at  all.  I do 
not  admit  that  bad  education  is  ever  tolerable,  though,  being  the 
imperfect  creatures  that  we  are,  it  is  difficult  always  to  avoid  it. 

I think  myself  that  we  shall  serve  the  people  better  and  the 
cause  you  have  at  heart  better  if  we  aim  at  doing  only  what  is  as 
good  as  possible  even  if  it  means,  as  I said  before,  fewer  results 
but  better  results. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  AFRICAN 
MISSIONS. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  M.  W.  RETIEF, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Opportunity  and  Need  in  Africa  to-day. 

EDUCATION  needs  religion,  and  religion  needs  education. 

After  the  child  has  been  in  school  for  some  time,  he 
naturally  concludes  that  the  things  he  learns  in  school  are  the 
things  that  count,  the  things  that  are  the  most  important  in  life  ; 
and  if  religion  finds  no  place  in  the  school,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously the  idea  takes  hold  of  him  that  this  is  because  this 
subject  is  something  of  lesser  importance,  something  he  may 
leave  out  of  account  altogether.  This  is  the  tendency,  and  one 
which  we  wish  to  combat  as  far  as  we  are  able,  for  as  religious 
educators  and  missionaries  we  believe  that  religion  is  the  most 
important  of  all  man’s  interests,  and  that  if  a man  is  not  reconciled 
with  God  all  other  accomplishments  are  of  little  avail.  There- 
fore religion  should  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

Also  all  education  seeks  to  build  personality,  to  integrate  all 
the  different  trends  in  one’s  character  to  one  unified  whole. 
This  can  only  be  done  successfully  when  there  is  one  dominating 
purpose  in  life,  one  ruling  interest  strong  enough  to  unify  all 
the  rest  to  one  unified  and  harmonious  whole.  And  among 
educationalists  there  is  a large  consensus  of  opinion  that  for  the 
ordinary  man  or  woman  only  religion  can  supply  such  a dominat- 
ing interest  in  life.  This  means  that  education  cannot  attain 

its  own  end,  that  of  building  personality,  without  religion 

another  reason  why  religion  should  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

Also  religion  needs  education.  When  a missionary  preaches 
his  appeal  for  repentance  and  faith  will  miss  its  effect  unless 
there  is  some  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers.  And  these  great  truths  of  the  Bible  will 
not  be  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  unless  they  are  systematically 

taught  in  the  schools a third  reason  why  religion  should  be 

taught  in  the  schools. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  Continent  now,  we  may  say  that 
a great  responsibility  rests  on  us  to  restore  what  has  been  and  is 
being  taken  away.  In  all  Africa  there  has  been  a kind  of  moral 
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code  which,  however  primitive,  has  kept  society  together. 
Superstition,  the  African’s  feeling  of  one-ness  with  the  rest 
of  the  tribe,  and  other  things  have  prevented  him  from 
transgressing  these  ancestral  institutions.  But  the  present  day 
influx  of  Western  civilization  is  breaking  up  all  this  tribal 
morality.  The  whole  of  African  society  is  in  a state  of  disinte- 
gration, and  we  must  give  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
tribal  morality,  something  better  than  what  we  have  taken 
away.  And  only  the  Christian  religion  can  build  up  a new, 
strong,  healthy  African  civilization  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  ; and 
to  penetrate  the  whole  of  Africa,  it  must  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

And  we  have  opportunities  here  that  exist  nowhere  else. 
The  divorce  between  religion  and  education,  so  much  lamented 
in  older  countries  like  Europe  and  America,  can  still  be  prevent- 
ed in  Africa.  The  Africans  everywhere  are  seeking  education, 
and  practically  only  the  missionaries  can  give  it,  because  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  schools  belong  to  and  are  operated  by  them. 
Also  the  policy  of  the  Governments  seems  to  be  to  subsidize  the 
educational  work  of  the  missions  rather  than  open  schools 
themselves.  Let  us  as  Missionaries  therefore  make  use  of  our 
great  opportunity,  and  build  up  an  African  education  in  which 
religion  shall  have  its  rightful  share. 

Modern  View  of  Education. 

Modern  educational  theory  starts  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  child,  not  as  potential  man  or  woman,  but  as  a child.  The 
needs  of  the  child  should  therefore  be  our  starting  point.  And 
in  religious  education  we  will  try  to  meet  his  spiritual  needs. 
This  means  that  all  children  cannot  be  cast  into  the  same  mould, 
because  their  needs  are  different,  and  should  be  met  differently. 
Also  these  needs  change  as  the  child  grows  older.  Each  child 
therefore  forms  an  educational  problem  by  himself,  and  also  at 
each  stage  of  his  development.  In  our  schools  we  may  make 
use  of  the  following  stage-division  : — 

Early  childhood  (ages,  birth  to  five).  The  child  stays  at 
home. 

Middle  childhood  (ages,  six  to  eight).  The  child  goes  to 
school. 

Later  childhood  (ages,  nine  to  twelve), 
stage. 


End  of  childhood 
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Early  adolescence  (ages  thirteen  to  sixteen).  Beginning  of 
adolescence. 

After  this  comes  the  stage  of  later  adolescence,  but  in  our 
ordinary  schools  we  may  leave  that  out  of  consideration. 

The  characteristics,  interests,  needs  of  the  children  should 
then  be  studied  at  each  stage,  and  the  teacher  should  try  system- 
atically to  build  the  personality  of  the  child  by  meeting  the  needs 
as  they  appear.  The  doctor  makes  his  diagnosis  ; that  shows 
him  what  his  patient  needs  ; and  in  his  prescription  he  tries  to 
meet  those  needs.  This  same  principle  should  guide  the 
teacher. 

Education  then  becomes  as  broad  as  life  itself,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  school  and  society  reduced  to  a minimum.  The 
older  conception  of  a school  was  too  much  that  of  a place  in 
which  children  had  to  learn  things  they  did  not  like,  but  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  later  when  they  would  be  grown  up. 
The  school  should  be  made  attractive  for  the  child  ; and  his 
education  includes  in  its  scope  all  his  activities  ; also  his  play  and 
work  outside  the  school  walls.  His  education  should  take  into 
consideration  all  influences  affecting  him,  and  see  that  these  are 
wholesome  and  healthy,  and  of  such  a nature  as  to  build  strong, 
well-balanced,  Christian  characters.  The  school  should  not 
alienate  from  the  community,  but  should  be  the  means  whereby 
the  whole  society  be  uplifted. 

Education  then  should  enrich  and  control  experience. 
Teachers  should  not  try  to  put  into  the  heads  of  their  children 
as  many  facts  as  possible,  but  the  enriching  and  controlling  of 
their  pupils’  experience  is  their  task.  To  gain  this  end  more 
successfully,  the  so-called  “ project  method  ” has  been  intro- 
duced into  educational  theory  and  practice  : the  children  to- 
gether with  their  teacher  undertake  some  project,  bring  into 
practice  some  Christian  virtue,  and  the  learning  takes  place  by 
the  indirect  rather  than  by  the  direct  method.  A teacher,  e.g., 
gathers  with  his  class  in  the  morning,  and  begins  by  asking  them 
whether  they  do  not  know7  of  anybody  who  is  in  trouble,  who 
needs  assistance.  One  of  the  children  says  he  saw  a sick  woman 
wdth  nobody  to  help  her,  but  that  she  belongs  to  another  family 
and  should  therefore  be  helped  by  her  own  people.  Then  the 
teacher  with  the  class  tries  to  find  out  what  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
was  towards  people  in  need,  and  the  parable  of  the  Good 
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Samaritan  and  other  passages  are  read.  When  the  children 
see  that  they  must  do  something  for  her,  they  discuss  what  they 
can  do  : some  will  hoe  her  garden,  others  will  care  for  her  baby, 
and  still  others  will  try  to  find  medical  assistance  at  the  nearest 
mission  station.  When  the  project  is  carried  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  the  teacher  together  with  the  children 
sum  up  what  they  have  learned  through  it. 

In  this  way  their  experience  has  been  enriched  and  controlled 
— enriched  by  the  new  knowledge  they  have  gained  about  social 
conditions,  about  the  attitude  of  Christ  towards  these  situations, 
in  the  satisfaction  and  joy  that  has  become  theirs  as  the  result  of 
doing  a good  deed,  and  in  their  added  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  co-operation  ; and  controlled  from  the  outside  and  inside,  by 
their  teacher  and  themselves,  and  by  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  by  their  study  of  the  Bible  and  other  sources. 

This  is  an  application  of  the  old  principle  of  learning  to  do 

by  doing learning  to  live  Christian  lives  by  living  Christian 

lives.  It  is  a principle  that  has  always  been  applied  in  the 
training  of  a medical  practitioner,  an  artizan,  a farmer  and 
others.  And  it  has  the  advantage  that  children  learn  in  the 
same  way  as  they  learn  in  real  life,  that  it  calls  into  play  their 
attention,  their  interest,  their  initiative,  and  that  the  teaching 
is  carried  over  into  real  life — this  last  result  really  solving  one  of 
our  greatest  problems  in  education,  if  not  the  greatest. 

The  Education  of  the  Whole  Personality. 

Our  education  in  the  past  has  been  one-sided.  Too  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  the  intellect,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  emotions  and  the  will.  And  then  it  has  not 
principally  been  the  intellect  as  such  that  has  been  educated  but 
the  memory  : the  more  knowledge  you  put  into  the  head  of  the 
child  the  better  educated  he  is,  has  been  the  idea.  This  fact 
alone  would  seem  to  deter  us  from  laying  much  stress  on  the 
intellect  here.  But  we  then  must  take  care  not  to  become  one- 
sided again,  by  neglecting  the  education  of  the  intellect.  Child- 
ren must  be  taught  to  judge  intelligently  between  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  between  good  and  bad,  between  what  is  fair 
and  what  is  unfair. 

Also  the  learning  of  facts  is  necessary  : the  children  should 
know  the  great  facts  of  Bible  history  (both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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ments),  for  our  religion  is  not  a mere  philosophy,  but  an 
historical  religion,  based  on  great  deeds  done  by  God  in  the 
course  of  history  for  the  salvation  of  man.  Where  these  facts 
are  ignored  or  neglected,  the  typical  Christian  experience 
vanishes,  for  it  misses  that  sense  of  reality  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  it. 

Also  should  the  emotions  be  educated.  This  part  of  our 
task  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  : missionaries  are 
neglecting  to  teach  the  African  how  to  worship.  This  was  a 
criticism  made  at  the  Le  Zoute  Conference,  1926.  Worship 
includes  the  singing  of  songs,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  for 
devotional  uses,  and  prayer.  We  must  teach  African  children 
to  do  these  things,  and  in  such  a way  that  they  derive  real  comfort 
and  strength  from  their  worship,  private  and  public.  We  see 
the  value  of  worship  when  we  remember  that  one  can  know  all 
the  facts  of  Bible  history  and  Church  doctrine,  and  still  not  be  a 
Christian  ; that  one  can  live  a good  moral  life,  and  still  be  a 
heathen  ; but  that  no  one  can  truly  worship  God  and  not  be  a 
Christian. 

When  we  educate  the  will  of  the  child,  we  help  him  in  his 
practical  Christian  living.  In  his  daily  living  he  should  learn 
to  put  into  practice  the  Christian  virtues,  like  unselfishness, 
love,  purity,  faithfulness,  helpfulness,  consideration,  kindliness, 
a forgiving  spirit,  etc.  By  living  such  lives  we  show  our  thank- 
fulness towards  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  us,  we  give 
proof  of  the  verity  of  our  faith,  and  we  recommend  our  religion 
to  others.  Practical  Christian  living  is  taught  by  instruction  in 
the  classrooom  and  outside,  by  the  project  method,  by  the 
example  of  missionaries  and  other  Christians. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  education  of  the  intellect,  of  the  emotion 
and  of  the  will,  the  subject  matter  as  well  as  the  method  of  the 
teacher  should  be  graded  so  as  to  fit  the  capacity  of  the  child  at 
each  stage  of  his  development  : the  Bible  stories,  the  songs  and 
prayers,  and  even  the  projects  should  be  selected  for  this 
purpose. 

Administration  of  Religious  Education. 

The  agencies  of  religious  education  are  the  home,  the  day 
school,  and  the  Sunday  school  ; and  of  these  the  home  should 
be  the  most  potent,  but  unhappily  is  not.  African  parents 
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should  be  taught  how  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of 
God  ; they  should  be  taught  what  parental  discipline  and 
parental  love  means,  because  they  do  not  know  these  things, 
even  when  they  are  Christians.  We  should  concentrate  very 
largely  on  the  homes,  because  of  the  large  influence  home  life 
has  on  the  formation  of  character. 

The  day  school  has  been  up  till  now  the  largest  channel 
through  which  we  get  our  converts  and  Church  members.  But 
it  is  getting  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ments, and  our  task  is  to  see  that  religious  education  is  and 
remains  an  essential  part  of  the  Government  systems  of  educa- 
tion. 

But,  unhampered  by  any  Government  interference,  the 
Missions  have  an  opportunity  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  we 
should  try  to  make  our  Sunday  schools  as  efficient  as  possible, 
not  only  those  on  the  stations  but  also  those  in  the  villages.  Let 
us  make  use  of  the  best  experience  of  other  countries  in  this 
connection,  for  this  is  our  school,  and  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  if  we  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

The  problem  of  education  is  largely  a problem  of  finding  and 
training  the  right  type  of  teachers.  We  as  missionaries  can 
only  reach  a few  of  the  people  ourselves,  but  through  our 
teachers  we  can  reach  the  masses  out  in  the  villages.  The 
teacher  is  usually  the  only  educated  man  in  the  village,  the  man 
to  whom  those  who  have  a little  ambition  would  naturally  turn 
for  help  and  advice.  The  teacher  is  thus  largely  the  key  to  our 
educational  problem.  Therefore  we  should  concentrate  on 
producing  a sufficient  supply  of  the  right  type  of  teachers,  those 
who  are  Christians  themselves  and  who  know  how  to  teach 
religion. 

We  should  supply  teachers  even  for  the  Government  schools. 
In  Northern  Rhodesia  about  a quarter  of  the  Native  children 
are  in  school,  and  this  is  in  a greater  or  less  degree  true  of  the 
other  territories  also.  And  ultimately  the  question  has  to  be 
faced  : who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  the  education  of  that 
vast  majority  of  children  who  are  not  in  school  at  all  ? This 
seems  to  be  the  task  of  the  Governments  and  not  of  the  Missions. 
The  burden  on  the  Missions  would  be  too  heavy,  and  the  whole 
world  over  it  is  recognised  to-day  that  the  education  of  its 
citizens  is  the  task  of  the  Government.  But  what  the  Missions 
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can  and  should  do  is  to  see  that  a sufficient  number  of  the  right 
type  of  teachers  be  supplied  from  their  training  schools, 
teachers  whom  even  the  Governments  would  appoint  because 
of  their  character  and  good  training.  This  is  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Missions. 

To  enable  them  to  work  out  their  educational  policies  all  the 
larger  Missions  should  have  as  members  of  their  permanent 
staff  trained  educationalists,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the 
educational  work  of  that  Mission,  and  who  shall  also  be  the 
connecting  link  between  that  Mission  and  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  to  remember  that  the  following  out  of 
these  and  better  methods  will  not  necessarily  bring  success. 
Spiritual  life  comes  from  God,  and  by  our  manipulation  we 
cannot  produce  it.  Therefore  we  need  to  be  consecrated 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  : attacking  this  vast  problem 
in  our  own  power  is  sheer  folly.  We  need  consecrated  wills, 
we  need  indomitable  faith,  we  need  to  be  gripped  and  fired  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  we  need  unceasing  prayer — only  when  God 
thus  truly  works  through  us  will  we  be  able  to  accomplish  great 
things  for  Him. 
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By  Rev.  J.  G.  STRYDOM, 


Secretary , Dutch  Reformed  Church  Mission. 

VERY  important  and  far-reaching  resolution,  which,  I 


have  no  doubt,  will  have  a great  influence  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bantu  in  Africa,  was  passed  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures 
meeting  in  Rome  in  October  last  year.  That  resolution  I 
consider  of  so  much  importance  that  I hope  to  be  excused  if  I 
quote  it  here  verbatim  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  not 
have  read  it  : — 

“ It  is  a universally  acknowledged  principle  in  modern  educa- 
tion that  a child  should  receive  instruction  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  this  privilege  should  not  be  withheld  from  the 
African  child. 

“ That  in  certain  cases  there  are  difficulties  in  vernacular 
education,  is  undeniable,  but  experience  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  has  shown  that  they  are  not  innumerable  and  that  they 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  instruction 
in  the  Native  language.  The  child  should  learn  to  love  and 
respect  the  mental  heritage  of  his  own  people,  and  the  natural 
and  necessary  expression  of  this  heritage  is  the  language.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  no  education  which  leads  to  the  alienation  of 
the  child  from  his  ancestral  environment  can  be  right,  nor  can  it 
achieve  the  most  important  aim  of  education,  which  consists  in 
developing  the  powers  and  character  of  the  pupil.  Neglect  of 
the  vernacular  involves  the  danger  of  crippling  or  destroying 
the  pupil’s  productive  powers,  by  forcing  him  to  express  himself 
in  a language  foreign  both  to  himself  and  to  the  genius  of  his 
race. 

“ We  consider  that,  as  a general  rule,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  school  education,  instruction  should  be  carried  on 
exclusively  in  a Native  language,  and  no  European  language 
should  be  taught  during  that  time.  This  should  be  followed 
by  a period  during  which  the  child  begins  to  learn  a European 
language  while  other  instruction  is  continued  in  the  vernacular. 

“ We  recognise  that  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  Africa  that  many  Africans  should  acquire  a thorough 
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knowledge  of  a European  language  in  order  to  obtain  free  access 
to  the  sources  of  European  life  and  thought,  but  these  will  be 
better  understood  and  more  appreciated  by  the  student  if  he 
has  first  learned  to  think  in  his  own  language  and  to  understand 
his  own  civilization.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of 
a European  language  will  require  less  time  and  will  be  done 
more  intelligently  by  a student  who  has  real  knowledge  of  his 
own  language. 

“ In  higher  education,  when  a European  language  has  become 
the  medium  of  instruction,  the  vernacular  should  not  be  neg- 
lected but  should  be  made  the  subject  of  literary  study,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  language  and  the  production  of 
literature.  It  is  through  the  cultivation  of  the  Native  languages 
in  higher  institutions  that  the  educated  classes  can  remain  in 
living  contact  with  the  masses,  and  that  Western  knowledge  can 
become  the  means  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  whole 
people.” 

So  far  the  Rome  Resolution  with  regard  to  education  in  the 
vernacular  : It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has 

so  concisely  and  yet  so  comprehensively  been  expressed.  Some 
may  contradict  it,  and  call  it  a fine  theory,  all  very  well  on  paper 
but  not  so  easy  to  carry  out  in  practice.  I feel  confident  that  it 
is  not  only  a sound  and  very  sensible  theory,  but  a theory  that 
can  very  well  be  translated  into  practice.  That  a child  should 
receive  his  first  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  his  mother 
tongue  is  so  self  evident  that  it  cannot  be  contradicted.  To 
instruct  a child  in  the  beginning  in  any  language  but  his  own,  is 
not  only  a waste  of  time,  money  and  energy,  but  it  is  doing  the 
child  an  immense  amount  of  harm, — his  productive  powers 
are  being  destroyed.  The  child  is  forced  to  commit  mental 
and  spiritual  suicide.  His  natural  development  and  progress 
is  hampered.  The  flow  of  the  Bantu  child’s  development  must 
be  in  the  channel  which  is  psychologically  most  suitable  to  his 
nature  and  that  is  through  the  medium  of  his  mother  tongue. 
All  deviations  from  this  channel  are  to  be  condemned  as  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interest  of  the  child  and  unpedagogic.  Any 
building  intended  to  be  permanent  and  durable  must  have  a 
good  and  sound  foundation. 

The  great  Bantu  edifice  that  is  now  being  raised  by  the 
Churches  and  Governments,  and  which  is  expected  to  become 
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the  future  glory  of  Africa,  requires  a solid  stone  and  concrete 
foundation,  which  is  instruction  through  the  medium  of  the 
vernacular,  or  it  can  be  laid  on  sand  with  rubble  and  loose 
stones,  which  is  a mixture  and  confusion  of  languages.  In- 
stead of  educating  the  child  and  developing  his  natural  powers 
he  is  crippled  for  life.  We  all  know  and  believe  in  the  adage  : 
“ The  child  is  father  of  the  man.”  What  the  school  makes  of 
the  child  the  man  and  woman  will  be,  and  as  the  race  is  composed 
of  individual  men  and  women,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  future 
race  will  be  what  the  schools  are  to-day.  What  would  we 
Europeans  say  if  our  children  were  sent  to  school  where  they 
have  to  acquire  their  first  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  a 
language  unknown  to  them  ? Would  we  tolerate  it  ? 
Certainly  not,  if  we  had  any  idea  of  what  education  means  ! 
One  cannot  know  a people  unless  one  knows  its  language  and 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  missionaries  must 
learn  and  know  the  language  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  amongst 
whom  they  work,  not  only  in  order  to  teach  and  preach,  but  to 
get  near  them  and  to  know  them.  What  is  true  of  Europeans 
is  also  true  of  Natives.  What  was  said  at  Rome  confirms  our 
own  experience — namely — that  Native  children  who  spend  the 
first  four  years  in  learning  their  mother  tongue  only  before 
beginning  to  learn  English,  learn  more  and  better  English  in 
two  years  than  those  who  learn  English  from  the  beginning  will 
learn  in  five  years.  Canon  Spanton  at  the  meeting  of  this 
Conference  held  at  Livingstone  said  that  from  his  own  experi- 
ence he  had  learned  that  in  order  to  train  teachers  and  preachers 
one  must  teach  them  in  their  own  language,  otherwise  they  do 
not  prove  themselves  original  teachers  or  preachers.  The 
great  majority  of  Native  children  will  not  attend  school  longer 
than  four  or  five  years.  Let  that  time  be  devoted  to  their  own 
language,  customs,  hygiene,  housekeeping,  a little  history  of  the 
tribe,  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  singing,  and  they  will  go  out  into  the  world  with  something 
that  will  be  of  use  to  them.  Let  those  only  who  can  attend 
school  for  a longer  period  study  English  and  higher  subjects. 

Difficulties. 

There  will  be  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  education.  No  great  question  or  enterprise  is 
without  its  difficulties.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  principle. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  technical  subjects  cannot  be  taught  in 
the  vernacular.  They  have  not  got  the  names  or  terms  for 
special  things  in  their  language  ; besides  handbooks  are  wanting. 
Science  and  Technology  cannot  be  taught  through  the  verna- 
cular. Fortunately  science  and  the  like  are  not  required  at  the 
beginning  of  instruction.  These  are  introduced  later  when  a 
European  language  has  become  the  means  of  instruction.  Even 
then  the  vernacular  should  not  be  neglected  but  cultivated  and 
improved  so  that  it  may  be  developed  to  become  later  the  means 
of  higher  education. 

Another  difficulty  may  arise  in  large  towns  and  on  mines 
where  tribes  speaking  different  languages  are  represented  and 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  a school  for  each  tribe — 
especially  now  that  the  Government  is  applying  the  principle  of 
amalgamation  in  the  different  school  centres.  This  after  all 
need  not  be  so  great  a difficulty  because  as  a rule,  the  women 
and  children  stay  behind  in  the  Native  reserves.  Where  children 
are  domiciled  in  towns  and  on  the  mines  the  language  of  the 
majority  should  be  chosen  as  the  means  of  instruction — unless 
of  course  there  are  enough  children  of  each  tribe  to  form  classes 
of  their  own  if  they  desire  it  and  to  have  their  own  teachers. 

A third  and  perhaps  very  great  difficulty  in  stressing  the  use 
of  the  vernacular  for  the  instruction  of  Native  children  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  all  over  the  continent  of  Africa  there  are 
myriad  tribes,  some  large,  some  small,  all  speaking  different 
languages  or  dialects.  The  languages  of  some  of  these  tribes 
have  not  been  written,  not  to  speak  of  books  of  instruction.  And 
yet  it  seems  that  the  only  way  to  lead  them  out  of  heathen 
barbarism  into  the  light  of  Christianity  and  civilization  would 
be  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language  however  difficult 
it  may  be  for  those  who  have  to  do  the  work. 

Perhaps  later  it  may  be  possible  to  divide  the  different  tribes 
in  groups,  tribes  having  an  affinity,  where  the  language  does 
not  differ  so  very  much,  and  the  principal  language  in  each 
group  spoken  by  the  majority  in  the  group  and  which  is  the 
most  suitable  to  be  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  group.  This 
is  only  a suggestion. 

The  Natives  of  Africa  have  so  much  in  common,  that  even 
where  they  differ  and  speak  another  language,  they  understand 
each  other’s  language  and  customs  very  soon  and  easily,  much 
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more  so  than  in  the  case  of  a European  language.  This  being 
so,  it  might  be  possible  to  form  such  groups  as  suggested  above. 
The  weaker  languages  will  eventually  die  out  and  the  stronger 
will  survive,  till  perhaps,  who  knows,  in  the  far  future  there 
will  be  only  one  Bantu  language  for  the  whole  of  Africa.  When 
once  the  Governments  and  Churches  acknowledge  and  carry 
into  practice  the  principle  of  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue, 
the  difficulties  will  all  be  overcome,  and  one  by  one  disappear. 

Africa  is  a land  of  wonders,  many  of  its  wonders  are  still 
unknown  and  unexplored.  Its  mountains,  natural  scenery, 
its  illimitable  plains,  its  rivers,  extinct  volcanoes,  lakes,  deserts 
are  all  wonderful,  and  so  are  its  people.  What  a variety  of  types, 
colours  and  languages  ! Think  of  its  mineral  wealth.  God 
has  placed  enough  wealth  in  the  bosom  of  Africa  to  develop  all 
its  potentialities,  to  civilize  and  Christianise  all  its  inhabitants 
and  make  them  happy  and  contented.  But  unfortunately  not 
very  much  of  its  wealth  is  used  for  its  own  benefit.  Africa  is 
like  an  orange  ; every  one  comes,  squeezes  it,  gets  as  much  juice 
out  of  it  as  possible,  and  then  leaves  the  peel  and  the  husk  for 
its  inhabitants.  The  White  people  coming  from  Europe  and 
planted  here,  have  not  been  brought  here  merely  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  also,  and  very  much  so,  for  the  benefit  and  blessing 
of  the  Africans.  It  is  indeed  a great  responsibility  which  God 
has  placed  upon  the  Europeans  in  this  country  ! If  these 
Europeans  think  only  of  themselves,  take  it  to  be  their  business 
to  exploit  the  country  and  its  people  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
fail  to  do  the  work  for  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
them  here,  namely,  the  development,  Christianisation,  civilisa- 
tion of  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  its  millions  of  inhabitants,  they 
may  be  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  reap  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  selfishness  and  negligence. 

All  Europeans  South  of  the  Equator,  should  be  united  in 
doing  the  work  for  which  God  has  placed  them  here.  We 
profess  to  be  a Christian  people,  ruled  by  a Christian  Govern- 
ment ; let  us  pray  for  the  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
Pride  and  Selfishness  will  be  banished,  and  in  their  place, 
Humility  Love,  Unity  and  Harmony  will  follow. 

Summing  Up. 

1.  The  school  is  the  principal  agency  to  lift  a nation  up. 
The  best  methods  of  education  should  be  used  in  the  school. 
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The  best  method  of  a child’s  education  in  the  beginning  is  in 
his  mother-tongue  ; therefore  no  other  language  should  take  the 
place  of  the  vernacular,  at  least  for  the  first  three  years. 

2.  When  later  a European  language  becomes  the  means  of 
higher  education  the  vernacular  should  not  be  neglected. 

3.  The  Bantu  should  be  educated  as  Bantu  ; do  not  try  to 
make  Europeans  or  White  people  of  them,  to  ape  and  mimic  the 
Europeans  in  everything.  Their  skin  cannot  be  made  White, 
nor  can  their  minds.  Africa  needs  a Christianized  and  civilized 
Bantu  people,  and  that  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Churches  with 
the  Natives  of  this  country. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  White  people  and  the  Churches 
themselves  must  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  a common  policy 
for  Native  education. 

5.  The  youth  of  the  country  should  be  encouraged  to  study 
the  languages  of  the  country,  including  the  Native  languages, 
so  that  all  can  unite  in  telling  among  the  Nations  that  the  Lord 
is  King. 

6.  Much  ought  to  be  done  to  teach  and  encourage  good 
singing  in  Native  schools,  not  only  hymnal  singing,  but  their 
own  folk-songs  in  their  own  language,  for  which  all  Bantu 
children  have  an  aptitude. 

7.  All  Europeans  should  be  taught  to  know  and  feel  their 
responsibility  to  uplift  the  Native  races  of  Africa,  not  only  in 
co-operating  and  supporting  the  work  among  the  Natives,  but 
especially  in  the  example  they  give  the  Natives,  with  whom 
they  come  in  daily  contact,  and  from  whom  the  Natives  often 
learn  more  than  from  the  missionaries.  Let  all  Christians — 
men,  women  and  children — be  invited  to  assist  in  uplifting  the 
millions  of  Africa  to  a higher,  nobler  and  happier  life. 


THE  PLAGE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  JEANES 
SCHOOL. 


By  Mr.  J.  A.  COTTRELL, 

Acting  Principal,  Jeanes  School,  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Part  I. 

THE  Hilton-Young  report  points  out  that  there  is  an  essen- 
tial unity  of  African  problems  and  therefore  the  need  for 
common  policy.  The  recent  Memorandum  on  Native  Policy 
in  East  Africa  indicates  the  general  policy  towards  the  Native 
inhabitants  of  East  Africa  and  the  principle  to  be  followed  by 
the  East  African  Governments  in  carrying  out  that  policy. 

The  theory  of  Native  development  contained  therein  has  been 
called  the  “ Tribal  Control  Theory  ” which  claims  that  the 
benefits,  which  European  civilization  can  confer  on  the  African 
can  be  imparted  without  violently  disrupting  his  tribal  and 
family  life.  It  holds  that  the  tribal  system  and  control  can  be 
progressively  improved,  that  chiefs  and  headmen  can  be 
educated  and  barbarous  practices  eliminated,  that  the  Native 
families  and  villages  can  be  stimulated  to  produce  economic 
crops  for  export  under  expert  technical  advice  and  guidance. 
While  recognising  that  one  of  the  best  means  to  promote  Native 
development  and  welfare  is  to  encourage  the  Natives  to  produce 
crops  on  their  own  account,  the  theory  does  not  object  to 
individual  Natives  seeking  employment  as  labourers.  On  the 
contrary,  it  recognises  that  such  work  is  necessary  and  that 
individual  Natives  do  on  occasions  derive  benefit  from  it.  Un- 
doubtedly the  labourer  who  engages  permanently  in  European 
employ  (and  particularly  in  cases  where  the  employer  has  an 
interest  in  his  labour)  benefits  greatly  by  contact  with  the  White 
man.  Nevertheless,  missionaries  and  officials  experienced  in 
Native  work  believe  that  such  contact  tends  to  destroy  tribal 
authority  and  Native  family  and  village  life. 

Whatever  view  is  taken,  we  must  appreciate  the  real  import  of 
what  is  taking  place.  The  African  peoples  are  gradually  adopt- 
ing European  civilization  and,  whatever  means  one  might  wish  to 
take  to  avoid  it,  they  will  eventually  take  over  Western  civiliza- 
tion. To  say  that  by  a system  of  segregation  it  is  possible  for 
Government  to  secure  the  development  of  the  Native  along  his 
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own  lines  is  to  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  true  position.  The 
imposition  of  taxes,  the  maintenance  of  roads,  the  amendment 
of  Native  law,  the  organization  of  welfare  services  and  the 
institution  of  famine  relief  can  hardly  be  called  developing  the 
Native  on  his  own  lines.  The  mere  introduction  of  good 
administration  inevitably  starts  a process  of  change  in  Native 
conditions  and  that  change  is  in  the  direction  of  development 
on  European  lines. 

Mr.  Victor  Murray  in  his  book  The  School  in  the  Bush  shows 
that  the  African  is  in  the  stream  of  the  world’s  life  and  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  develop  apart  from  the  White  man 
even  if  he  would.  Assuming  that  the  substitution  of  Western 
civilization  for  African  tribal  custom  and  culture  is  inevitable, 
it  is  our  duty  meanwhile  to  see  that  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
civilization,  the  African  does  not  wreck  both  himself  and  the 
White  man.  It  is  for  us  to  direct  the  process  and  soften  the 
impact  of  European  civilization,  which  tends  to  sweep  the 
Native  off  his  feet,  detribalise  him  and  offer  him  inadequate 
substitutes  for  his  tribal  sanctions. 

The  danger  lies  in  allowing  the  transforming  effects  of  civili- 
zation to  take  place  with  revolutionary  rapidity.  European 
systems  of  Government  and  Education  must  therefore  be 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  advancing  Native.  The 
aims  of  administration,  law  and  education  are  the  same  for  all, 
but  in  their  application  they  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  capacity 
of  the  Native  at  the  various  stages  of  his  advancement.  The 
immediate  application  of  unmodified  European  curricula  to 
Native  village  schools  is  as  unwise  as  the  application  of  our  code 
of  law  and  institutions  of  Government  to  Native  Administration. 
Education  policy  must  be  subservient  to  what  Sir  Michael 
Sadler  has  called  the  “ Social  Philosophy  ” of  a country,  that  is 
to  say,  in  this  case,  the  wider  policy  to  which  the  Government 
wishes  all  its  departments  to  confirm.  This  quotation  from 
Sir  Michael  Salder’s  Introduction  to  “ The  Four  Essentials  of 
Education  ” by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  is  significant. 

Schools  are  not  the  job  alone  of  the  educational  services  but 
of  the  Administrative  or  Political  Services  also.”  Again, 
“ Education  is  a complex.  It  is  not  a walled-off  section  of 
departmental  responsibility.  The  doctor,  the  public  works 
officer,  the  agricultural  expert,  the  engineer  are  all  concerned 
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in  education  because  education  should  aim  at  the  betterment  of 
the  community  in  regard  to  hygiene,  and  the  competent  order- 
ing of  the  community’s  many  sided  life  ” 

Looking  at  the  question  from  another  angle — that  of  the 
African  himself — we  find  that  there  are  some  “ educated 
Natives  ” who  consider  that  too  much  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  small  schools  and  vernacular  education  to  the  detriment  of 
higher  education  and  specialised  education  which  they  want  on 
European  lines  and  on  which  they  consider  there  should  be 
concentration  of  effort.  They  hold  that  the  little  village  schools 
are  practically  useless  except  as  propaganda  centres  for  the 
missionaries  and  that  a curriculum  which  does  not  include 
English  gives  no  education  at  all.  Unfortunately,  education  to 
them  has  come  to  mean  the  acquisition  of  literary  skill  and 
languages  with  little  relation  to  village  interests.  The  ordinary 
Native  who  has  given  thought  to  the  matter  tends  to  take  a 
different  view.  He  likes  to  have  a school — if  only  a vernacular 
one — where  those  of  his  children  who  can  be  spared  from  work, 
can  be  kept  under  discipline  and  receive  some  form  of  education 
without  leaving  the  supervision  of  the  home  circle.  Much  as 
he  would  like  to  see  Natives  become  civil  servants,  clerks, 
doctors,  etc.,  his  first  care  is  for  the  upbringing  of  his  own 
children,  and  though  he  may  be  told  that  it  is  good  for  a com- 
munity to  pay  for  the  higher  education  of  the  few  so  that  the 
many  may  ultimately  benefit,  he  would  like  to  see  some  return 
for  his  tax.  He  has  a good  case.  As  a human  being  and  a 
member  of  society  it  is  right  that  each  child  should,  if  possible, 
come  under  the  character- forming  influence  of  a school.  A 
Government  is  more  likely  to  succeed  if  its  schemes  intended 
for  the  betterment  of  the  people  carry  with  them  the  good-will 
of  the  majority  and  not  merely  the  approbation  of  the  few  who 
will  directly  benefit  from  them.  I believe  that  no  education 
system  can  develop  satisfactorily  unless  it  is  sufficiently  elastic 
to  embrace  all  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  it. 

I will  now  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  ; What  is  the 
general  aim  in  African  Education  ? How  is  the  aim  to  be 
reached  ? The  Government  states  its  aim  clearly  in  the 
Memorandum  on  Education  Policy  in  British  Tropical  Africa 
(Cmd.  2374)  which  aims  at  creating  a well  defined  educational 
policy  for  the  whole  group  of  dependencies  and  indicates  the 
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methods  of  application.  The  Memorandum  states  that  the 
aim  of  education  should  be  “to  render  the  individual  more 
efficient  in  his  or  her  condition  of  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  community  as  a whole 
through  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  development  of 
of  Native  industries,  the  improvement  of  health,  the  training  of 
the  people  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the 
inculcation  of  true  ideals  of  citizenship  and  service.  It  must 
include  the  raising  up  of  capable,  trustworthy,  public-spirited 
leaders  of  the  people,  belonging  to  their  own  race.”  In  its 
application,  education  must  be  “ adapted  to  the  mentality, 
aptitudes,  occupations  and  traditions  of  the  various  peoples, 
conserving  as  far  as  possible  all  sound  and  healthy  elements  in 
the  fabric  of  their  social  life,  adapting  them  where  necessary  to 
changed  circumstances.” 

The  Memorandum  recognises  the  need  for  co-operation 
between  Government  and  other  educational  agencies.  Now 
most  of  the  education,  as  well  as  much  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Health  services  are  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  Missions.  The 
problem  of  co-operation  in  this  case  is  to  find  a means  whereby 
Government  can  assist  the  Missions  to  educate  the  masses. 
The  village  school  is  recognised  as  the  strategic  point  for  reach- 
ing the  masses.  The  village  school,  in  its  position  at  the  very 
centre  of  village  life  can  have  a far  deeper  influence  on  the 
community  than  the  Mission  Station  School.  At  the  Mission 
School,  the  child  is  taken  away  from  the  normal  conditions  of 
life  and  environment,  is  transplanted  in  foreign  soil,  whereas,  in 
the  village  school  everything  can  be  closely  related  to  his  daily 
existence  and  experience. 

The  village  teacher,  then,  should  be  able  to  bring  education 
right  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  As  evangelist  he  should  be 
able,  by  words  and  works,  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  into 
the  heart  of  his  fellow-villagers,  as  tiller  he  should  lead  them  in 
agricultural  progress,  as  teacher  he  should  guide  them  to  know- 
ledge along  the  paths  of  health  and  better  living.  By  the 
example  of  his  home  he  should  improve  family  life.  His  posi- 
tion is  a privileged  one  of  leadership  and  responsibility.  Thus 
the  ideal  village  school  teacher  should  be  our  agent  in  the 
cause  of  civilization  in  each  village.  By  living  with  his  own 
people  according  to  his  and  their  own  traditional  way  of  life,  he 
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should,  on  account  of  his  education  and  his  broader  outlook, 
exert  a great  influence  for  good  provided  he  has  the  right 
personality  and  training. 

When  we  look  round  our  own  villages  and  see  the  work  of 
our  village  teachers  we  find  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we 
w'ould  like  them  to  be.  Many  of  them  are  excellent  fellows  and 
do  exert  a considerable  influence  on  their  pupils  and  fellow 
villagers,  and  provided  they  are  given  the  necessary  help  and 
encouragement,  they  have  a fair  chance  of  becoming  leaders  of 
the  community  and  exerting  a considerable  influence  for  good. 
But  the  majority  of  our  evangelist-teachers  seem  to  require 
constant  supervision.  They  need  some  external  force  con- 
tinually acting  upon  them,  keeping  them  up  to  the  mark,  giving 
them  ideas,  encouraging  them  and  getting  them  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves  and  of  their  opportunity.  The  reason  for 
this  is  easily  seen.  After  their  training  course,  in  which  every- 
thing is  done  for  them,  they  are  sent  out  to  their  villages  to 
stand  or  fall  alone,  in  an  isolation  relieved  but  rarely  by  any 
practical  form  of  assistance.  Cut  off  so  suddenly  and  complete- 
ly from  all  contacts  with  their  training  school,  they  decline  in 
teaching  efficiency.  With  no  superior  to  show  interest  and  give 
encouragement  they  lose  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  began 
their  work  in  the  village. 

Now  there  are  some  five  hundred  or  more  teachers  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  more  or  less  trained,  and  probably  a 
great  many  more  evangelists,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
European  supervisor  to  exercise  more  than  a superficial  control. 
Very  few  of  you  could  afford  to  spend  even  a week  each  year 
with  any  one  of  your  teachers  and  spend  sufficient  time  at  his 
school  to  get  a real  grasp  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  task, 
or  to  discover  ways  of  improving  his  teaching,  the  attendance  of 
his  pupils  or  his  influence  with  parents  and  headmen.  More 
frequent  and  more  thorough  visits  of  help  and  advice  must  be 
made  if  the  African  village  school  teacher  is  to  receive  real 
assistance  in  the  many  problems  that  beset  him.  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  person  most  suited  to  see  the  Native  teacher’s 
difficulties  from  a correct  angle  is  the  Native  himself.  A 
trained  Native  leader  is  also  the  best  person  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  innovations  affecting  village  life  and  customs. 

It  has  therefore  been  decided  that  the  best  means  of  improv- 
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ing  the  efficiency  of  the  village  schools  is  through  specially 
trained  visiting  teachers  or  supervisors.  The  places  for  training 
these  men  are  known  as  Jeanes  Schools  and  through  them 
Government  makes  its  contribution  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  village  schools.  The  object  of  the  Jeanes  training  centre 
is  to  train  strong  Native  leaders  for  the  extension  of  education 
amongst  the  masses.  At  the  Jeanes  School  the  education  of  the 
leaders  themselves  is  rooted  in  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  through  them  can  be  transferred  the  ideals  and 
principles  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  right  develop- 
ment and  stability  of  the  civilization  that  the  policy  hopes  to 
build  up. 

Thus  the  aim  of  the  Jeanes  Teacher  is  to  help  you  to  improve 
your  village  schools  and  you  are  asked  to  make  a temporary 
sacrifice  in  sending  to  the  Jeanes  School  those  teachers  who 
give  promise  of  being  able  to  profit  by  the  training  and  are  of  a 
type  you  would  like  to  see  in  charge  of  a group  of  your  schools. 
They  should  be  men  who  have  already  been  proved  to  have 
teaching  ability  and  have  a sense  of  responsibility.  They 
should  preferably  be  married  men,  with  some  years  teaching 
experience,  and  an  alert  and  responsive  mind.  The  dis- 
advantage of  sending  second-rate  men  is  obvious.  The  Jeanes 
Teacher’s  qualifications  must  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
teachers  whose  work  he  supervises  otherwise  he  cannot  possibly 
be  expected  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  achievement. 

I will  read  you  a description  of  what  the  Jeanes  Teacher’s 
work  should  be,  taken  from  the  pamphlet  on  the  first  African 
Jeanes  School  at  Kabete  in  Kenya.  “ A description  of  the 
activities  of  a Jeanes  Teacher  may  show  how  he  actually  helps  to 
train  other  teachers.  When  a Native  teacher  is  qualified  as  a 
Jeanes  Visiting  Teacher,  he  is  given  the  care  of  a certain  number 
of  village  schools.  He  works  in  the  Mission  area  from  which 
he  has  come.  In  language,  tribal  character  and  Mission  policy 
he  belongs  to  the  district.  Success  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  co-operate  tactfully  with  teachers,  parents  and  pupils.  It  is 
his  duty  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  teachers’  difficulties 
and  to  know  the  community  as  thoroughly  as  the  school.  His 
methods  of  helping  include  such  things  as  talks  with  the  teachers, 
teachers’  meetings,  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  parents  to  the  school  itself.  But  his  chief 
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means  of  training  the  teacher  is  to  visit  the  school  for  a day  or 
two  days  or  a week  at  a time,  imparting  to  the  teacher  his  know- 
ledge of  what  a school  ought  to  be,  and  demonstrating  to  him 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  The  visiting  teacher  can 
thus  be  the  means  of  transmitting  to  the  isolated  teacher  know- 
ledge and  skill  which  otherwise  are  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 
Thus  not  only  teaching  methods  but  new  subjects  and  subject 
matter  can  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the  school.  His 
advice  and  friendly  criticism  help  to  keep  a teacher’s  work  up  to 
standard.” 

From  this  description  of  a Jeanes  Teacher’s  work  you  will  see 
how  very  important  it  is  that  you  should  send  us  your  best  men. 

Part  II. 

With  regard  to  the  course  we  are  giving  the  present  batch  of 
students  at  Mazabuka,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it 
does  not  aim  at  carrying  the  students’  general  education  further 
than  Standard  IV.  It  aims  at  helping  him  to  master  the  work 
up  to  that  standard.  At  the  same  time  we  endeavour  to  broaden 
his  mind  especially  with  a view  to  helping  him  to  discover  ways 
of  linking  up  the  village  school  with  the  community  life  of  the 
village.  We  encourage  the  study  of  Native  village  life  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  how  to  adapt  the  conventional  school 
subjects  to  village  life  and  the  environment  of  the  village  and  to 
work  through  local  experience  to  the  creation  of  a wider  human 
interest  in  the  outer  world. 

In  addition  to  the  aims  already  mentioned  the  course  at 
Mazabuka  is  intended  to  give  a balanced  education  in  the  sense 
that  the  training  in  building,  carpentry  and  agriculture  is  not 
made  an  excuse  for  cutting  short  the  scholastic  side  or  over- 
looking the  need  to  train  in  right  ways  of  thinking  and  reasoning. 
By  a course  of  elementary  science  it  is  hoped  to  give  reasonable 
views  of  life  and  natural  phenomena  and  aim  a blow  at  super- 
stition and  the  witch  doctor.  It  is  hoped  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly  debate,  singing  and 
design  for  which  the  African  appears  to  have  a special  bent.  A 
course  in  Citizenship  dealing  chiefly  with  sociology  and  econo- 
mics has  been  mapped  out  as  of  essential  importance  to  Native 
leaders  of  thought.  It  aims  at  showing  them  the  development 
from  primitive  tribal  system  (social  and  political)  to  civilised 
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institutions.  It  emphasises  the  necessity  at  the  present  stage 
for  different  law  and  administration  for  Natives  and  Europeans. 
It  points  out  the  folly  of  radical  or  fire-brand  Native  leaders  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  It  attempts  to  mitigate  our  failure  in  the 
past  to  show  the  Natives  the  benefits  which  our  Administration 
has  conferred  upon  them.  We  have  been  curiously  lax  about 
explaining  these  benefits  to  them  : we  have  left  them  to  see  only 
irksome  restrictions  and  pay  tax  for  which  they  see  no  return. 

With  the  training  of  the  Jeanes  Teacher  must  go  the  training 
of  his  wife.  No  race  will  rise  much  above  the  level  of  its  women. 
By  the  example  of  better  homes  and  healthier  children  the 
teachers’  wives  will  influence  their  neighbours  and  the  future 
generations  ; and  by  arranging  classes  for  village  women  and 
girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  and  house  management  and 
child  welfare  generally  they  will  play  their  part  in  the  scheme. 

In  the  training  of  African  leaders  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  unity  of  view  which  religion  gave  to  African  life  should  be 
rebuilt  on  the  foundation  of  Christian  belief  and  practice.  As 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dougall  the  conservatism  of  Native  practice 
in  health,  agriculture  and  morality  are  all  connected  with  religion 
and  the  education  we  bring  to  Africa  must  contain  a principle  of 
interpretation,  a power  and  duty  that  covers  the  whole  of 
common  life  and  gives  it  meaning  and  value.  In  this  sense 
only  can  an  African  school  help  in  the  genuine  reconstruction 
of  Native  life,  for,  with  the  old  sanctions  gone  and  nothing 
better  than  a disjointed  view  of  science  and  religion  to  take  their 
place,  that  underlying  unity  would  be  destroyed.  “ When  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  the  school  into  closer  touch  with  the  village, 
to  extend  the  teachers’  activities  to  parents  and  pagans,  especially 
when  respect  is  advocated  for  the  best  that  it  found  in  tribal 
custom,  you  find  that  the  ideas  are  suspect  largely  because  they 
depart  from  recognised  mission  practice,  or  appear  to  run 
counter  to  notions  of  the  new  morality  required  by  Christianity.” 
When,  as  in  our  case,  students  are  drawn  from  many  different 
missionary  societies  with  wide  divergencies  in  doctrine,  forms, 
of  worship  and  government,  there  can  be  no  religious  teaching 
which  is  not  primarily  and  essentially  common  to  the  faith  and 
ethic  of  many  Christian  denominations.  It  may  even  be 
suggested,  and  with  all  modesty,  that  the  Jeanes  school  helps  to 
draw  together  the  different  denominations  through  showing 
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Africans  that  though  they  are  of  different  persuasions  they  can 
participate  in  and  profit  by  a corporate  unity. 

Part  III. 

General  review  of  the  Period. 

The  training  already  received  by  the  first  batch  of  students 
has,  of  necessity,  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  buildings  and 
staff,  but  the  students  have  undoubtedly  benefited  and  made 
noticeable  progress.  Until  September  1930  the  Principal  with 
the  aid  of  the  Native  Staff  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
classroom  instruction,  the  manual  instruction,  the  building 
operations  and  the  office  work.  In  the  latter  he  was  assisted 
for  a short  while  by  a pupil  clerk.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Assist- 
ant Master  he  was  relieved  of  some  of  the  class-room  work  and 
a practising  school  was  begun  in  a Native  compound  a mile 
away.  In  January  1931  the  training  of  the  women  was  begun. 
In  March  the  Principal  left  for  England  on  a well  deserved 
holiday  and  the  Assistant  Master  was  left  to  carry  on  the  teach- 
ing work,  the  office  work  and  the  general  management  without 
extra  assistance.  The  work  in  the  Practising  School  and  the 
women’s  school  has  been  conducted  with  great  difficulty  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  students  speak  different  languages  and  few 
of  them  know  the  local  Tonga.  Our  original  proposal  was  to 
have  Citonga  as  the  lingua  franca  of  the  school  but  partly  owing 
to  the  remarkable  progress  the  students  made  in  English  and 
their  preference  for  it,  and  partly  because  English  appeared  to 
be  the  best  means  of  introducing  them  to  a wider  literature,  we 
have  adopted  English  in  place  of  Citonga. 

Last  session  we  have  concentrated  on  the  more  academic  side 
of  the  training.  This  next  session,  instruction  in  practical 
inspection  and  supervision  will  be  given  and  local  schools  and 
missions  will  be  visited  with  a view  to  gaining  experience  in  the 
actual  work  which  the  students  will  be  doing.  Again  next 
session  our  school  buildings  will  be  completed  and  the  element- 
ary practising  school  will  be  started  on  the  station.  The 
students’  gardens  have  provided  them  with  fresh  vegetables  and 
they  have  helped  to  build  their  own  houses  and  have  made  their 
own  furniture.  Religious  services,  Bible  study,  games,  debates 
and  lectures  from  members  of  the  school  staff,  the  district 
staff  and  distinguished  visitors,  and  reading  from  library  books 
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supply  the  recreational  needs.  Their  material  needs  are  cheap- 
ly satisfied  at  the  school  shop.  The  students  have  cleaned  their 
own  football  field  and  have  their  own  Games  Committee  and 
General  Students  Committee.  The  strong  corporate  spirit 
which  characterises  the  school  is  set  off  by  a healthy  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  between  the  tribes  which  often  provides  humour 
and  merriment  in  work  and  play. 

The  progress  made  by  the  women  students  in  sewing,  knitting 
and  laundry  work  is  more  than  pleasing  when  one  considers  that 
many  of  them  until  five  months  ago  had  never  held  a steel 
needle.  They  have  also  been  given  practical  lessons  in  cooking, 
house-cleaning  and  child  welfare. 

General  Observations. 

The  period  has  been  one  of  planning,  constructing  and 
experimenting.  It  is  certain  that  both  students  and  staff  have 
profited  by  their  experiences  and  will  turn  them  to  good  account 
in  the  important  work  that  lies  ahead. 


THE  MINE  COMPOUND  AND  ITS  MORAL 
INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  NATIVE. 

By  Rev.  Fr.  S.  SIEMIESKI,  S.J. 

THE  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia during  the  past  years  have  certainly  changed  that 
Colony’s  outlook.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  common  interest  to 
us  who  live  and  work  in  Northern  Rhodesia  to  know  something 
about  the  present  position,  and  I shall  therefore  give  a few 
details  and  statistics  of  the  development  in  the  Copper  Belt  of 
those  Mine  Centres  where  we  were  working  during  the  last 
years  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Christian  Natives  employed  at 
the  different  Mines. 

In  1899  already,  the  late  George  Grey,  at  the  request  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Sir  Robert  Williams,  led  an  exploring  party  from 
Bulawayo  for  the  purpose  of  locating  certain  concession  areas 
granted  to  Companies  by  the  Chartered  Company.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  all  the  Mines  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
would  have  ever  attracted  serious  attention  had  it  not  been  for 
the  granting  of  large  concession  rights  to  Companies  financially 
equipped  to  undertake  pioneer  work  on  base  metals. 

In  1903  Mr.  T.  G.  Davey,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Northern  Copper  Co.,  visited  Broken  Hill  for  the  first  time,  and 
he  can  be  considered  as  discoverer  of  the  Zinc,  Lead  and 
Vanadium  Ore  Mine,  named  after  the  famous  Lead,  Zinc  and 
Silver  Mines  at  Broken  Hill  in  New  South  Wales  in  Australia. 
The  railway  line  reached  it  about  1905.  In  1916  the  first  ten 
tons  of  lead  were  produced,  then  from  1922  to  1925  zinc  up  to 
1500  tons  per  month.  In  1925  the  great  hydro-electric  under- 
taking at  Mulungushi  with  an  artificial  lake  15  miles  long  and 
one  and  a half  wide,  was  officially  set  in  motion  by  H.  R.  H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1926  the  Anglo-American  Corpora- 
tion of  South  Africa  Limited  opened  a branch  in  Broken  Hill. 
In  1931  the  Vanadium  Plant  was  installed. 

The  maximum  strength  of  labour  employed  at  Broken  Hill 
numbered  in  April  1924,  3500  Natives.  To-day  we  have  1600 
in  the  Mine  Compound,  of  those  : — 

400  are  Catholic  (Babemba).  150  Wesleyans. 

150  Church  of  England.  40  Mohammedans. 

H 
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In  June  1931,  900  were  discharged. 

About  1902  or  1903  a well-known  Northern  Rhodesian 
Prospector,  W.  C.  Collier,  found  the  Bwana  M’Kubwa  Mine 
(Bwana  M’Kubwa  means  “ the  great  Bwana.”)  Before  it  closed 
down,  the  Mine  employed  1825  Natives,  and  with  women  and 
children  the  Natives  totalled  2038. 

500  Babemba  (Catholics). 

There  were  no  Mohammedans. 

The  deposits  of  the  Roan  Antelope  Mine  were  discovered  in 
1902  by  W.  C.  Collier.  The  discovery  is  said  to  have  followed 
from  direction  received  from  a Native  who  was  found  using 
malachite  for  its  supposed  medicinal  value  in  his  village.  The 
Luanshya  River  crossing  the  Mine  grounds  near  the  actual 
township  gave  it  the  name  Luanshya. 

Total  number  of  Natives  12,000  of  whom  7,377  live  in  the 
Mine  Compound. 

5,000  are  adults  working  in  the  Mine,  of  those  : — 

900  are  Babemba. 

The  others  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 

The  first  serious  development  was  undertaken  in  1925. 

The  Nkana  Mine  was  first  discovered  by  Mr  Moffat,  Thom- 
son, now  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  The  point  of  discovery 
was  the  outcrop  of  stales  slightly  stained  with  malachite  near 
the  crossing  of  the  Wusikili  stream  by  the  present  road.  The 
first  development  was  done  by  Mr.  Raymond  Brooks  in  1923. 
With  the  event  of  Dr.  Bancroft  in  1927,  the  Nkana  Mine 
started  its  rapid  progress  and  has  become  to-day  a very  progres- 
sive centre. 

Total  Natives  employed  in  the  great  Compound  6,000. 

Babemba  1,000,  and  the  others  (Mohammedans,  etc.) 

Nchanga  Mine  called  after  the  Nchanga  Stream,  was 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  1923  by  prospectors  of  the 
Rhodesian  Congo  Border  Concession  (R.C.B.C.)  The  Compound 
first  started  in  August  1923  with  20  carriers.  Before  the 
retrenchments  took  place  there  were  2,700  Natives. 

35%  were  Babemba  (about  600). 

3%  Mohammedans. 
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The  approximate  number  of  Natives  living  in  the  Mine 
Compounds  is,  therefore,  20,000. 

The  Mine  Compound  as  a Moral  Entity. 

Some  people  hold  that  a Mine  Centre  and  consequently  a 
Mine  Compound  is  disastrous  and  subversive  to  the  Native. 
The  fundamental  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  supposition  that 
Mine  Centres  detribalise  the  Native  and  that  detribalisation 
is  bad  for  him.  Thousands  of  Natives  leave  their  villages, 
their  homes,  their  gardens.  Further,  the  very  centre  of  Native 
family  life  is  destroyed,  for  many  of  them  leave  for  the  Mines 
without  their  wives.  The  mentality  of  the  Native  changes  for 
the  worse.  In  spite  of  his  Native  superstition  and  lack  of 
culture,  the  Native  leading  a family  life  at  home  is  relatively 
moral,  simple,  humble,  happy  and  respects  the  White  man,  and 
is  satisfied  with  his  poverty. 

What  does  the  Native  learn  in  a Compound  ? First  he  learns 
contempt  of  the  White  man — this  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  daily  contact  with  Europeans.  He  sees  Europeans  earning 
plenty  of  money  and  spending  it  in  drink,  gambling,  dancing 
and  other  enjoyments.  His  own  natural  covetousness  and 
passions  are  awakened.  He  wants  to  become  a European. 
Why  should  he  not  be  like  his  Bwana  ? The  first  effect,  there- 
fore, will  be  vanity  which  kills  his  simplicity.  He  must  have 
trousers,  stockings,  bicycles,  etc. 

The  second  will  be  and  must  be  “ waste  of  money.”  He 
may  earn  a good  salary,  but  all  his  money  is  spent  at  once  to 
satisfy  his  vanity  in  buying  unnecessary  articles  of  European 
dress.  He  further  sees  Europeans  drinking  ; why  should  he 
not  do  the  same  and  have  his  beer-halls  where  again  he  can 
spend  his  money  on  drink  ? He  meets  women — why  should 
he  not  have  a concubine  ? So  vanity,  drunkenness,  lust,  soon 
make  an  immoral  man. 

Immorality — the  third  effect  of  his  life  in  a Compound — is 
fed  by  the  Bioscope.  Here  he  is  taught  new  things  ; love- 
stories  teach  him  unknown  manners  of  kissing,  embracing,  etc. 
Sensational  detective  stories  teach  him  how  to  be  more  clever 
in  stealing  and  gambling  ; and  as  gambling  is  allowed,  un- 
fortunately, he  will  gamble  every  night,  losing  again  his  money 
or  even  his  clothes. 
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So  now  we  have  a perfect  black  gentleman.  He  is  dressed  in 
silk,  keeps  a concubine.  He  drinks,  gambles,  steals,  and,  after 
a few  years  of  such  education,  he  leaves  for  his  home.  And 
this  is  the  final  effect  of  his  life  in  a Mine  Compound.  After 
many  years  of  hard  work  he  is  at  home,  but  has  no  money  to 
improve  his  house  and  fields  ; he  is  a stranger  to  his  own  village 
and  he  is  detribalised.  He  is  a much  worse  man  then  he  was  on 
the  day  he  left  his  village  for  the  Mine.  Now  either  he  remains  in 
his  village  and  drops  gradually  his  artificial  veneer  of  civilization, 
—reverts  to  the  old  Native  way  of  life — careless  and  lazy — or 
else,  feeling  himself  out  of  his  element  in  his  own  tribe,  he 
returns  to  the  Mine  to  resume  and  continue  the  old  life  of 
gambling,  drinking  and  wasting  money  — unfit  forever  to 
become  a leader  of  his  own  people. 

What  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a Mine  Centre  ? 

(a)  Discipline. 

The  Native  used  to  an  unchecked  freedom  in  idleness  will  be 
forced  to  submit  to  a life  of  order  and  work.  He  must  rise  at  a 
fixed  hour  and  be  at  work.  He  sees  the  skilled  work  of  the 
White  man  and  must  obey  him.  Such  a life,  if  continued, 
makes  of  him  a strenuous  worker  ; it  shakes  his  apathy  and 
laziness — even  physically  he  becomes  stronger. 

(b)  Hygiene  and  Cleanliness. 

Dirty  and  badly  dressed  he  soon  realises  the  benefit  of  wash- 
ing, bathing  and  sanitary  accommodation.  He  is  taught  to  be 
clean,  to  keep  his  hut  clean  ; good  food  and  proper  clothing 
increase  his  strength,  and  excellent  hospitals  are  awaiting  him  in 
case  of  illness. 

(c)  Further  his  Social  feelings  begin  to  improve. 

Seeing  thousands  of  his  fellow  men,  he  becomes  more  large- 
minded  towards  members  of  different  tribes  ; he  feels  himself  a 
member  of  a great  nation  working  under  the  leadership  of  the 
White  man.  Looking  daily  on  White  man’s  enterprising  work, 
he  begins  to  appreciate  the  value  of  work.  He  has  occasion  to 
learn  how  to  live  better  in  a better  hut  or  house,  how  to  improve 
his  own  cooking,  dressing,  washing,  etc. 

(d)  A great  number  of  Natives  arriving  in  a Mine  Centre 
have  no  education. 

Now  they  find  schools  where  their  own  children  and  them- 
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selves  have  good  opportunities  to  receive  at  least  elementary 
education  in  English  and  the  three  R’s. 

(e)  Missions. 

Finally,  many  of  them,  if  not  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a Mission 
meet  hundreds  of  Christians  whom  they  see  praying  and  singing 
on  Sundays.  They  come  in  touch  with  Christianity — an 
opportunity  they  might  never  have  been  able  to  obtain  by 
remaining  at  home.  Further,  Christians  gathered — sometimes 
in  great  numbers — in  Compounds,  give  to  the  Ministers 
opportunities  for  exercising  on  them  a real  influence,  which 
might  have  been  different  under  different  conditions. 

Native  Welfare  in  the  Compounds. 

I do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  different 
Mining  Companies  do  their  best  to  control  and  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Natives  employed  on  the  respective  Mines. 
Realising  their  responsibility  towards  thousands  of  Natives 
without  whom  they  wrould  not  have  been  able  to  undertake 
operations  on  such  a large  scale  as  the  development  of  a Mine 
requires — they  are  fully  conscious  of  the  duties  laid  on  them  by 
justice  and  Christian  civilization — and  they  endeavour  to 
provide  every  necessary  thing  for  their  employers.  Let  me 
enumerate  in  brief  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  different  Mine  Compounds. 

Broken  Hill. 

It  has  bathing  accommodation,  eating  houses,  sports  grounds, 
a Native  hospital  (the  only  one,  as  far  as  I know,  that  has  a 
White  Matron  (Mrs.  Adair)  managing  it  with  great  energy)  very 
good  food  and  beer  rations,  which,  I may  add,  not  only  contri- 
butes to  the  Natives’  health,  seeing  he  is  accustomed  to  and 
needs  beer,  but  which  keeps  him  from  excessive  drinking  ; a 
Bioscope  and  three  Church  schools. 

Bwana  M'Kubwa. 

Had  always  a good  Compound,  with  specially  good  sanitary 
accommodation — a large  school  building  put  up  by  the  Company, 
sports  grounds,  a very  clean  Hospital,  and  two  Church  schools. 

Luamhya  ( Roan  Antelope  Mine.) 

This  very  large  Compound  has  several  sections  for  the 
different  tribes,  married  and  single  quarters— we  see  huts  in 
Kimberley  brick  or  pise-de-terre.  The  Native  hospital  is  very 
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large  with  excellent  accommodation,  two  European  Superin- 
tendents who  are  kept  very  busy,  beautiful  separate  houses  for 
meningitis  cases,  and  a First-Aid  Course  has  been  organised, 
with  very  good  success.  A great  item  is  the  Mine  Government 
School  under  European  supervision.  About  forty  boys  wearing 
special  uniforms  have  their  drill,  gymnastics  and  school  hours. 
Next  door  to  the  school  we  see  a large  building,  called  the 
Native  Mine  Club.  Tables,  desks,  newspapers  and  games, 
invite  the  Native  on  afternoons  and  evenings  to  meet  and  to 
play.  A special  room  serves  as  a Post-Office,  where  a clerk 
provides  stamps,  writing  paper,  and  where  the  boys  receive 
their  own  mail. 

An  interesting  point  of  the  Luanshya  Mine  is  the  organization 
of  a Mine  Native  Police  of  forty  boys.  Each  day  they  have  an 
hour’s  drill,  once  a week  a fire-drill — sometimes  an  old  house  or 
hut  will  be  purposely  set  on  fire  to  give  the  Natives  practical 
experience  in  fire-drill.  Their  chief  work  is  to  prevent  the 
theft  of  Mine  materials.  In  addition  they  patrol  the  roads  and 
avenues  of  the  Mine.  Luanshya  has  the  largest  beer-hall  under 
European  supervision  with  an  attached  eating  house.  (Com- 
plaints, however,  were  made  against  this  beer-hall.)  Moreover, 
large  sports  grounds  are  provided,  a bioscope  in  the  open  air 
and  two  Native  Churches. 

Nkana. 

Has  perhaps  the  best  Compound  in  the  Copper  Belt.  The 
organization  of  6000  Natives  living  in  one  big  Compound  with 
two  separate  sections  for  single  and  married  men,  under  a staff 
of  fourteen  Europeans,  shows  a wonderful  scheme  of  a well 
disciplined  Native  city.  Sanitary  accommodation  devised  with 
special  care,  practical  laundry  installations,  shower-baths, 
mine  gardens,  carpentry  training  school — under  European 
supervision — all  these  show  that  the  Company  has  done  every- 
thing possible.  The  Native  Hospital  is  luxurious.  It  may 
also  be  singled  out  that  instead  of  a common  beer-hall,  the 
Compound  Manager — a very  experienced  man  with  Native 
Labour — distributes  weekly  licences  for  beer  making  for  various 
sections  of  the  Compound. 

Mufulira. 

Following  a beautiful  road  with  electric  lamps  we  arrive  at  an 
excellent  Mine  Compound  Office.  We  notice  very  good  bathing 
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accommodation,  sports  ground,  a beer  hall,  two  Mission 
Churches  with  electric  light.  The  Mohammedans  have  their 
own  Mosque.  Moreover,  a European  lady  teaches  Mother- 
Craft  and  Women  Welfare,  which  is  a very  valuable  item. 

Nchanga. 

The  Nchanga  Compound  is  perhaps  the  best  laid  out  and 
the  healthiest  one.  The  new  huts  and  the  houses  are  very  good, 
and  in  order  to  promote  cleanliness  in  the  dwelling  houses, 
kitchen  huts  are  allowed  in  front  of  the  dwelling  houses.  Beer  is 
distributed  in  rations.  It  was  only  last  February  that  a beer 
hall  was  opened  there.  The  Company  has  provided  two  large 
Native  churches,  besides  a comfortable  Guest  House  for  the 
visiting  Ministers.  A Native  school  has  also  been  built  near  the 
Churches. 

The  above  details  sufficiently  prove  the  great  interest  taken 
by  the  Mining  Companies  for  the  welfare  of  their  Native 
employees. 

Ndola. 

I must  also  mention  Ndola  where  the  Native  Education 
Department  has  recently  erected  an  up-to-date  Native  School. 

Our  Mission  Work  in  the  Past. 

The  Mine  authorities  fully  recognise  our  point  of  view.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  Natives  employed  on  the  Mines  are 
members  of  our  Church  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  have  a 
Church  of  their  own.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  better 
Christian  a Native  is,  the  better  worker  he  will  be.  They  very 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  meet — espe- 
cially on  Sundays — in  order  to  pray  and  sing  in  their  own 
buildings,  and  these  buildings  are  a great  convenience  to  the 
priest  when  he  is  on  his  rounds. 

The  assistance  and  help  given  to  our  Mission  work  was  as 
follows  : — 

Broken  Hill.  Towards  the  erection  of  the  large  church- 
school  built  by  ourselves  the  Company  contributed  £100,  the 
water  supply,  and  many  other  facilities.  The  building  is  a 
school  chapel.  Every  day  it  is  used  for  a school  and  as  a church 
on  Sundays.  Education  is  in  the  hands  of  two  Dominican 
sisters,  a qualified  teacher  and  myself.  The  day  school  starts 
at  8 a.m.  and  lasts  till  noon.  At  noon  the  school  is  followed  by 
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special  catechetical  instruction  given  by  the  priest.  There  are 
85  registered  children  and  the  average  attendance  is  50-60. 
Besides  the  three  R’s,  the  children  are  taught  handicrafts,  such  as 
basketwork,  carpetwork  and  needlework.  The  evening  school 
held  from  6.30  till  8.30  is  attended  by  the  adults  working  on  the 
Mine.  They  are  divided  into  two  sections, — the  A and  B 
substandards,  while  the  others  belonging  to  the  higher  standards 
learn  geography  and  hygiene.  The  boys  themselves  contri- 
buted £35  towards  the  building. 

Bwatia  M'Kubwa.  The  Company  built  at  our  expense  a 
very  large  Church  near  the  Mine  Office. 

The  boys  contributed  £20. 

Luanshya. 

The  Company  very  kindly  gave  us  £80  and  provided  a 
Church-school  outside  the  Compound. 

Mufulira  and  Nchanga. 

Mufulira  and  Nchanga.  These  Companies  were  very  generous 
and  put  up  at  their  own  expense  Church-schools.  Nchanga 
Church-school  is  the  largest  we  have  and  at  Mufulira  we  have 
our  own  electric  light.  The  Mufulira  school  is  doing  very  well. 

Nkana.  So  far  we  have  no  Church  here,  but  we  hope  to 
put  up  a large  Church  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Compound  on  a 
plot  promised  by  the  Company.  Actually  Italian  Franciscans 
are  working  for  the  Natives  in  the  Copper  Belt. 

Questions  arising  from  Native  Life  in  Compounds. 

1.  What  is  the  Missionary  opinion  or  attitude  towards  a beer 
hall  and  which  course  seems  more  advisable, — beer  hall  or  no  beer, 
and,  if  a beer  hall,  how  is  it  to  be  run  or  supervised  ? Or  is 
good  beer-making  (individual)  under  good  control,  preferable  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  immigration  of  Mo- 
hammedans to  this  country  ? 

3.  A Mine  Native  Savings  Bank.  Its  urgent  need  to  teach 
the  Native  how  to  save  his  money. 

4.  Gambling,  and  wrhat  should  be  done  to  prevent  it  ? 

5.  Mine  Native  Stores.  To  prevent  the  Natives  working 
on  the  Mine  from  being  victimised  by  certain  storekeepers. 

6.  What  practical  education  should  be  given  to  Natives  on 
the  Mines. 

7.  What  could  be  done  to  keep  the  Native  women  in  the 
Compounds  busy. 


NATIVE  WELFARE  WORK  IN  THE  COPPER 
BELT  OF  NORTHERN  RHODESIA. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  NUTTER, 

Welfare  Officer,  Nkana  Mine. 

ELFARE  Work  as  it  obtains  on  the  Mines  in  the 


Northern  Rhodesia  Copper  Fields — this  is  a text  which 


is  subject  to  various  interpretations.  All  the  mines  recognise 
the  value  of  this  service  in  some  degree,  and  the  work  is  taken 
on  for  various  reasons  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief,  viz  : 

1.  To  improve  the  quality  of  the  Native  as  a worker. 

2.  To  make  the  Mine  popular  so  as  to  attract  Native  labour. 

3.  To  do  something  for  the  Native — admitting  that  having 
come  amongst  them  we  ought  to  try  to  make  them  better  than 
we  found  them. 

When  the  period  of  construction  is  over  and  the  Mines  begin 
to  produce  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a greater  demand  for 
Natives  who  have  been  trained  or  who  are  trainable.  The 
miner  makes  the  most  footage  who  has  the  best  trained  gang  of 
Native  helpers.  And  he  who  knows  best  how  to  train  and  work 
with  his  boys  has  the  best  Native  helpers.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  anticipate  in  detail  what  kinds  of  work 
may  ultimately  be  allotted  to  the  Native  but  a consideration  of 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  economics  and  the  price  of  copper 
will  doubtless  bring  many  suggestions  to  the  thoughtful. 

True  Native  Welfare  Work  should  then  anticipate  the  future 
as  far  as  possible  and  we  should  train  the  child  of  to-day  for  the 
work  he  will  have  to  do  in  the  future.  The  Copper  Fields  will 
require  and  employ  all  the  labour  that  Northern  Rhodesia  can 
supply — and  more. 

Surface  labourers  will  be  required  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
drill  sharpeners,  road  makers,  track  layers,  and  motor  drivers. 
Others  will  find  employment  in  various  workshops,  stores, 
offices  and  hospitals.  But  the  business  of  Mines  is  mining  for 
copper  ore  which  is  underground.  Large  numbers  of  the  best 
of  the  men  will  find  work  and  good  wages  helping  in  the  under- 
ground operations.  This  work  is  not  unhealthy  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  phthisis  as  on  the  Reef.  The  Mine  levels  and  drives 
are  well  ventilated,  well  Lighted  and  well  drained.  The  feeding 
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is  generous  and,  judged  from  a Native  village  standpoint,  is 
even  lavish.  Welfare  work  covers  many  forms  of  activity 
according  to  the  ideas  and  qualifications  of  the  person  in  charge. 
One  may  be  of  an  athletic  turn  and  give  much  attention  to  sport 
and  recreation.  Football  is  played  by  the  younger  workers  on 
all  the  Mines  and  a healthy  rivalry  exists  between  them.  This 
is  a very  useful  game  because  it  teaches  the  boys  the  value  of 
team  work  and  combination.  For  years  I have  endeavoured  to 
teach  the  Natives  to  try  to  win  and  achieve  for  the  honour  of 
winning  rather  than  for  any  tangible  prize,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
that  at  last  this  idea  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  their  horizon. 
Games  of  various  simple  kinds  are  provided  on  one  Mine  and 
there  is  a canteen  in  which  coffee,  cocoa,  biscuits,  cigarettes  and 
stationery  are  sold.  Cinema  pictures  are  provided  with  films 
that  are  educational  and  sometimes  amusing.  These  are 
edited  especially  for  this  purpose  by  a Committee  in  Johannes- 
burg. Classes  are  now  held  to  teach  the  workers  first  aid  in  case 
of  accidents. 

Schools  exist  for  the  children  on  some  of  the  Mines  each 
having  about  fifty  scholars  in  attendance  ; but  as  most  know  the 
desire  for  learning  is  only  born  when  the  need  for  it  is  felt, 
consequently  not  many  small  children  attend  unless  they  have 
educated  parents  who  send  them.  Schools  for  the  workers 
will  doubtless  be  provided  wherein  they  can  be  taught  English, 
hygiene,  and  handicrafts  which  are  useful  on  the  Mines.  It  is 
quite  true  to  say  that  the  Native  who  has  a trade  or  some  special 
training  generally  returns  to  seek  his  old  job  after  he  has  been 
home  for  a rest. 

At  Nkana  we  have  a workshop  wherein  boys  make  many  and 
varied  pieces  of  furniture  and  are  fitted  to  fill  a useful  place  on 
the  Mine. 

When  the  Native  knows  how  to  write  he  likes  to  send  letters 
to  his  friends,  and  provision  is  made  on  most  of  the  Mines  for 
the  workers  to  write  letters.  Those  who  know  the  Native  best 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  takes  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Many  use  this  means  for  sending  money  to  their 
homes  and  it  is  the  Welfare  Officer’s  duty  to  help  them  in  this 
matter.  At  Nkana  a Bank  has  made  provision  for  the  workers 
to  save  their  money  in  which  a large  and  increasing  number 
have  opened  accounts. 
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A very  useful  piece  of  work  is  done  at  Mufulira  wherein  the 
mothers  and  babies  are  cared  for.  A register  of  all  the  babies  is 
kept  and  they  are  seen  and  weighed  regularly.  The  mother  is 
given  advice  and  helped  in  feeding  and  washing  the  child  and  in 
this  way  and  other  ways  an  interest  is  taken  in  the  women  and 
children.  If  only  the  mothers  of  this  country  could  be  taught 
to  feed  their  children  properly  the  population  would  increase 
much  more  rapidly.  When  the  children  have  passed  the  baby 
stage  they  are  taught  habits  of  cleanliness  and  something  is  done 
to  inculcate  good  manners.  In  order  to  give  the  women  some 
definite  interest  at  Nkana  they  have  been  given  garden  plots. 
We  are  also  busy  with  a pot-making  industry  and  women  make 
various  kinds  of  flower  pots  and  bowls  which  are  burnt  in  a kiln 
and  afterwards  sold  to  the  Europeans. 

Another  side  line  is  a Native  Market  which  is  largely  used  for 
the  sale  of  fish,  fowls,  mats,  and  other  items. 

An  ideal  welfare  centre  will  have  a school  for  children,  and 
also  for  adults  when  not  on  shift.  Instruction  should  be  given 
in  hygiene  and  first  aid.  English  should  be  taught.  Special 
classes  should  be  held  for  those  working  underground. 

A recreation  room  should  be  provided  where  the  workers  can 
can  read,  write  letters,  play  games,  buy  stationery,  pencils,  post 
their  letters  and  find  something  to  interest  them  during  their 
leisure  hours.  More  interest  should  be  taken  in  the  women 
and  children  so  that  the  children  are  saved  from  the  ignorance 
of  their  parents  and  the  women  given  interests  which  will  use- 
fully occupy  their  time. 


AN  INDIGENOUS  NATIVE  CHURCH. 

By  E.  ALEXANDER  MUWAMBA. 

THIS  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in 
connexion  with  the  life  and  civilisation  of  every  nation 
and  tribe.  And  to  understand  the  best  methods  for  the  founda- 
tion and  management  of  an  indigenous  Native  Church  we  have 
first  of  all  to  study  the  needs  of  the  people  concerned  and  to 
foster  closer  co-operation  with  such  a people  in  everyday  life 
with  unvarying  love  and  self-sacrifice. 

I must  without  hesitation  and  with  gratitude  utter  my  whole- 
hearted thanks  to  the  Missionary  Conference  for  causing  this 
paper  to  be  read  at  the  Conference  and  to  have  Native  thoughts 
and  opinion  listened  to  by  honourable  members. 

It  would  be  well  to  begin  the  subject  by  relating  it  to  the 
history  of  the  opening  up  of  this  country  by  the  early  European 
explorers.  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  successors  were  mission- 
aries of  wide  ideas.  They  laboured  under  great  difficulties  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  aims.  They  did  not  reap  of  their 
labours  for,  as  St.  John  has  written  : “ One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth.”  These  men  who  suffered  hardship  worked  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  African,  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 
They  knew  that  others  would  reap  of  their  labours  with  better 
methods  of  work.  They  taught  that  God  was  the  Supreme 
Being  and  discouraged  the  worship  of  spirits  and  the  like. 
Before  they  came  Christ  was  not  known  to  the  African.  These 
messengers  of  God  came  to  reveal  Him  to  us.  Before  the 
White  man  came  every  day  was  alike.  No  Sundays  were 
observed  or  even  known  to  us.  Moons  were  named  but  the 
names  are  now  being  fast  forgotten.  Before  the  Gospel  was 
brought  to  this  land  dead  spirits  took  the  place  of  Christ  and  the 
spirit  hut  the  place  of  Church  buildings.  Some  Africans  it  is 
true  had  learned  to  look  to  heaven  in  time  of  need  for  they  had 
an  idea  that  there  was  a kind  of  Supreme  Spirit  somewhere  and 
they  called  him  “ Chiuta,”  “ Lesa,”  “ Mulungu.”  Of  the  ten 
commandments  of  Moses  they  were  ignorant  save  the  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth.  When  the 
Missionaries  came  they  taught  them  the  meaning  of  the  others. 
They  also  taught  a new  commandment  : “ Love  your  enemy.” 
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In  the  early  days  before  the  white  man  came  there  was  a 
kind  of  Government  in  existence  for  the  tribal  system  held 
sway.  But  by  the  coming  of  a more  ordered  government  under 
the  British  Crown  the  Missionaries’  aims  for  Native  welfare  and 
emancipation  were  strengthened.  Then  followed  the  coming  of 
traders  and  farmers  and  Europeans  of  varying  professions.  Now 
Natives  are  very  capable  of  watching  the  newcomer  and  of 
distinguishing  their  difference  of  ways.  Take  for  instance  the 
White  man’s  use  of  the  Sunday.  Some  Natives  ask  why  it  is 
that  no  tennis  or  golf  is  played  at  Mission  Stations  on  Sundays 
while  games  are  played  elsewhere  by  other  Europeans  on  that 
day.  Mining  Companies  do  not  observe  Sunday.  And  yet 
this  day  is  described  as  a Holy  Day. 

Then  again  with  regard  to  the  Drink  Question.  Natives  are 
told  not  to  drink  alcoholic  liquors  but  sometimes  it  is  the  lot  of 
a Christian  Native  to  work  in  an  hotel  and  he  is  made  to  serve 
at  the  bar.  And  sometimes  when  he  has  to  serve  drinks  to 
those  who  call  themselves  Christian  it  raises  in  his  mind  some 
perplexing  problems.  Some  Churches  even  it  is  true  do  not 
prohibit  the  Native  drinking  kaffir  beer.  The  Protestant 
Churches  alone  request  their  members  to  stay  away  from  beer 
halls. 

The  main  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Native  to-day  is  : 
“ Why  are  there  so  many  denominations  and  so  many  missions 
having  different  names  ? ” It  is  obvious  that  the  Native 
members  of  the  different  denominations  do  not  understand 
each  other  and  it  appears  certain  that  unless  the  many  Mission- 
ary Societies  can  agree  on  a general  policy,  an  African  Indigenous 
Church  cannot  be  the  end  of  Missionary  enterprise.  If 
Missionary  Societies  cannot  agree  then  the  only  other  thing 
left  for  the  Christian  Natives  to  do  is  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
forming  themselves  of  something  like  an  Indigenous  Native 
Church. 

With  this  end  in  view  an  experiment  was  tried  in  Ndola.  It 
began  in  1925  through  the  work  of  Zebediya  Chiuma  of  Nyasa- 
land,  and  the  Church  is  now  called  the  Ndola  Native  Union 
Church.  This  Native  Church  now  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Cross  receives  members  of  any  and  every  denomina- 
tion save  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches.  While 
in  Ndola  they  remain  members  of  the  Union  Church  but  when 
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they  leave  to  go  back  to  their  own  country  they  are  given  tickets 
of  transfer  in  order  to  allow  them  to  be  received  back  into  their 
own  peculiar  denomination.  This  would  suggest  that  this 
Native  Union  Church  being  local  and  peculiar  to  Ndola  district 
this  Church  cannot  be  called  indigenous. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  Indigenous  Church  to  my  mind 
is  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which  Church  is 
entirely  under  the  leadership  of  Black  people  and  is  recognised 
by  all  other  denominations.  A branch  of  this  Church  was 
begun  in  Ndola  last  January  as  the  result  of  the  writer  of  this 
paper  becoming  a member  of  it. 

The  question  of  education  is  closely  connected  with  this. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  uniformity  about  the  educational 
methods  of  the  different  missions.  At  some  Missions  the 
Natives  are  taught  religion  chiefly  ; at  others  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  industrial  work.  The  need  at  present  is  for  Native 
leaders  thoroughly  trained  in  religion,  industry  and  so  on. 

English  language  and  literature  should  be  taught  in  schools 
as  much  as  possible  for  they  are  the  keys  to  all  knowledge. 
Interest  is  lost  if  the  Natives  are  made  to  read  books  in  the 
vernacular  only.  Another  thing  ; the  whole  Bible  should  be 
taught  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  for  Native  leaders  should 
know  the  whole  of  the  Bible  and  not  a part. 

With  the  standard  of  Education  already  attained  it  should  be 
easy  for  the  Government  and  Missionary  Societies  to  encourage 
the  indigenous  church  idea.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  Natives 
make  use  of  what  little  education  they  have  up  till  now  received, 
for  “ out  of  little  will  come  much.”  Natives  should  be  taught 
to  think  for  themselves  rather  than  always  to  depend  on  the 
energies  of  others.  They  must  also  be  taught  to  respect  those 
who  in  the  Indigenous  Church  will  be  set  in  authority  over 
them. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  the  future  is  that  of  Euro- 
pean and  Native  leaders  working  in  harmony.  A father  is 
superior  to  the  son  no  matter  how  wise  the  son  may  be.  Euro- 
peans are  fathers  and  guardians  of  the  Natives  and  it  is  the 
father  who  invites  the  son  to  work  for  any  improvement.  A 
son  after  he  has  grown  a man  builds  a house  of  his  own  to  live  in 
but  he  does  not  do  so  with  the  object  of  breaking  away  altogether 
from  his  father.  So  with  the  European  and  Native  leaders. 
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They  must  have  time  to  talk  together  about  essential  matters 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  Native  peoples  and  about  the 
need  of  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  races. 

To  sum  up  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  in  the  foregoing 
pages  suggests  to  the  Missionary  that  out  of  what  they  have 
already  accomplished  can  come  an  indigenous  church.  If 
from  now  on  they  will  encourage  the  leaving  of  Church  work 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  Native  leaders  ; work  for  co- 
operation among  the  different  denominations  ; avoid  different 
methods  of  delivering  the  Gospel  and  teach  respect  of  authority 
irrespective  of  colour,  then  the  Missionaries  will  see  the  fruits  of 
their  work  and  will  be  relieved  from  their  hard  toiling. 


MISSIONS  AND  OUR  EUROPEAN  POPULATION 
OR 

THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  WHITES. 


By  Rev.  W.  F.  P.  ELLIS, 

( U.M.C.A .) 

MY  only  claim  to  address  the  Conference  on  a subject  of  such 
importance  as  this  is  that  for  nearly  six  years  in  this 
country  my  work  has  been  primarily  but  never  exclusively 
among  White  people,  in  Livingstone,  Broken  Hill,  along  the 
Railway  Line  and  latterly  in  Ndola  and  the  Copper  Belt.  It  is 
only  on  the  strength  of  this  experience  that  I venture  to  speak  to 
you  whose  work  is  primarily,  but  I hope  not  exclusively,  among 
our  Native  population. 

It  is  an  old  platform  platitude  but  none  the  less  worth 
remembering  that  the  two  branches  of  our  work,  among  Africans 
and  our  own  folk,  are  complementary.  It  is  a bad  day  for  any 
missionary  when  he  becomes  so  engrossed  in  his  Native  work 
as  to  lose  touch  and  sympathy  with  members  of  his  own  race. 
It  is  our  absorbtion  in  “ seeing  black  ” which  makes  our 
European  neighbours  “ see  red.”  I think  we  sometimes  tend 
to  forget  the  harm  we  do  to  our  cause  by  ignoring  the  real  needs 
of  apparently  irreligious  White  folk.  I myself  have  never 
ministered  to  such  people  in  any  way  without  being  deeply 
impressed  by  their  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

None  the  less  we  cannot  delude  ourselves  by  thinking  that 
any  large  proportion  of  our  White  population  sympathises  with 
our  missionary  work.  It  does  not.  The  vast  majority  is 
quite  indifferent  to  our  activities,  and  a very  vocal  minority  is 
definitely  hostile.  We  like  to  think  that  all  enlightened  people 
must  sympathise  with  our  attempts  to  uplift  the  African.  If 
that  is  so,  we  must  confine  enlightenment  in  Northern  Rhode- 
sia to  some  Government  servants  and  the  members  of  our 
missionary  societies.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  in  this 
territory  a very  large  number  of  apparently  intelligent  and 
otherwise  Christian  men  and  women  “ do  not  hold  with  ” 
missions  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so  in  their  homes,  to  their 
children  and  in  hotels  and  trains,  on  board  ship  and  in  the  Old 
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Country  where  the  number  of  our  supporters  causes  them 
irritation  and  surprise. 

What  are  we  to  do  in  face  of  this  very  real  hindrance  to  our 
work  ? We  must  first  of  all  it  seems  to  me  attempt  to  analyse 
the  problem,  listen  with  patience  rather  than  annoyance  to  their 
criticisms,  humbly  admit  that  some  of  them  may  be  well  found- 
ed, acknowledge  that  all  of  us  have  still  a great  deal  to  learn, 
and  only  then  can  we  firmly  but  with  real  affection  flatten  out 
our  critics  by  explaining  that  loyalty  to  Our  Lord  involves  some 
attempt  to  carry  out  His  inescapable  commands,  and  a very 
wide  sympathy  with  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  obey  them. 
We  missionaries  are  seldom  very  good  Christians,  but  we  ought 
to  be  proud  that  such  poor  citizens  of  Zion  have  been  called  to 
extend  the  borders  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

I have  said  that  too  often  our  own  folk  think  we  do  not  care 
about  them.  Is  this  true  ? We  can  at  least  seize  every  chance 
of  getting  to  know  them,  their  difficulties,  their  good  points  and 
their  bad  ones.  This  is  the  first  step  towards  understanding 
and  loving  them.  We  ought  to  be  the  best  possible  neighbours. 
We  ought  to  value  very  highly  the  mission  station’s  reputation 
for  hospitality.  Our  means  may  be  straitened  and  our  fare  very 
simple  and  we  may  not  often  entertain  angels  unawares,  but 
every  time  we  welcome  a stranger  who  seeks  lodging  or  peace, 
we  enrich  ourselves  by  the  measure  of  goodwill  towards  us 
which  he  carries  away  in  his  heart. 

Our  critics  never  weary  of  saying  that  we  spoil  the  Natives, 
and  in  certain  cases  this  may  be  true.  All  European  contact 
unsettles  the  African,  and  such  contact  is  now  inevitable,  but 
we  have  a right  to  claim  that  contact  with  missions  is  construc- 
tive. The  educated  Native  is  no  doubt  spoiled  for  unskilled 
labour.  Those  who  have  learned  a higher  standard  of  living 
or  cleanliness  do  not  willingly  revert  to  their  former  condition. 
But  when  the  overdressed,  half-educated,  semi-Christian  Native 
is  pointed  at  as  the  type  we  turn  out,  we  may  well  reply  that  he 
is  the  type  we  do  not  choose  to  keep  or  the  type  which  does  not 
choose  to  stay.  If  Native  Christians  lack  politeness  or  honesty, 
if  they  are  lazy,  drunken  or  unclean,  we  ought  to  admit  that 
they  have  failed  to  assimilate  our  teaching  ; our  methods  may 
very  likely  be  wrong,  but  our  standard  can  only  be  Christ’s. 

I 
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We  should  never  resent  the  charge  of  aiming  too  high,  but  we 
are  often  accused  of  moving  too  fast  and  changing  too  much. 
The  progress  of  the  Bantu  pilgrim  towards  civilisation  will  not 
now  be  stopped  by  anything  we  may  wish  or  not  wish,  by  any 
laws  we  may  pass  or  any  restrictions  we  may  impose.  He  is 
already  on  the  road.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  horizon.  He 
knows  that  he  must  move,  but  he  does  not  yet  realise  where  or 
when  he  will  arrive.  For  a generation  his  progress  has  been 
guided  by  our  missions,  quite  recently  it  has  been  intensified  by 
the  mines,  where  good  huts  and  better  health,  high  wages,  more 
leisure  and  mixed  company,  freedom  from  village  restraints  and 
obligations  all  combine  to  widen  his  outlook  and  speed  up  his 
development.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
mines  rather  than  the  missions  which  have  placed  his  foot  on  the 
accelerator.  It  is  in  the  mine  compounds  that  we  are  needed 
to-day  to  guide  his  steering  and  when  necessary  apply  the  brake. 
It  is  useless  to  placard  his  way  of  progress  with  admonition  to 
go  slow  and  to  bar  this  road  or  that  for  Native  traffic  in  favour  of 
our  own. 

Do  we  change  them  too  much  ? An  earlier  generation  of 
missionaries  regarded  all  Native  drinks  and  dances,  music  and 
songs,  and  most  Native  customs  as  bad.  To-day,  learning  from 
their  experience  we  tend  to  change  as  little  as  we  can,  to  adapt 
and  retain  all  that  is  of  value  in  African  custom  and  life.  We 
fight  a losing  battle  against  boots  and  shoes  and  western  collars 
and  ties  and  hats.  I think  we  shall  have  to  give  in.  The  African 
is  incorrigibly  imitative.  He  is  beginning  to  appreciate  furniture 
and  to  prefer  our  food  ; he  likes  to  talk  English  and  is  fluent  in 
our  slang.  Horn-rimmed  spectacles  and  expanding  suit-cases 
are  outward  symbols  of  his  new  vision  and  increasing  needs. 

Incorrigibly  imitative  ! And  with  an  instinct  which  is  un- 
cannily accurate  he  sums  us  all  up.  He  knows  the  social 
drawer  from  which  we  come.  He  knows  if  we  really  care  for 
him  or  not.  He  reads  our  eyes  rather  than  our  lips  and  judges 
us  by  our  actions  rather  than  by  our  words.  He  knows  if  we 
are  sincere,  he  knows  whom  he  can  trust  and  if  he  is  a Christian 
he  knows  those  who  share  his  beliefs  and  those  who  do  not. 

We  give  him  the  gospel  and  teach  him  to  worship  and  to 
pray,  he  then  looks  for  the  fruits  of  Christianity  in  a race  which 
has  professed  it  for  a thousand  years.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
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that  there  are  countless  Christian  homes  in  this  country  and 
countless  men  who  in  lonely  and  difficult  surroundings  bear 
witness  to  the  ennobling  power  of  Christ.  But  it  does  not 
escape  the  African’s  notice  that  there  are  many  to  whom  our 
Saviour  means  nothing  at  all  : men  who  live  careless,  casual, 
self-indulgent  lives.  They  do  not  worship  : they  do  not  pray. 
The  names  of  God  and  Christ  are  too  often  only  the  subject  of 
their  angry  oaths.  Moreover,  missionaries  apart,  it  seems  to 
the  African  that  the  White  man’s  Christianity  is  confined  to  his 
own  race.  The  coloured  Christ  has  been  monopolised  by  the 
European.  In  the  sight  of  God  ail  men  are  equal,  but  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  our  White  men  do  not  think  so. 

It  is  here  that  our  White  witness  fails  and  will  continue  to  fail 
until  those  of  us  who  think  differently  create  a new  department 
of  European  education.  Our  own  folk  must  learn  to  include 
in  their  religious  outlook  the  Natives  who  are  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  our  population  and  to  bear  witness  in  their  lives  and 
conduct  to  the  universality  of  Christ.  Until  this  happens  we 
shall  never  get  things  right.  Until  this  happens  all  our  mission- 
ary activities  will  be  cramped  and  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
for  Africans  will  remain  a dream. 

What  are  we  to  do  ? We  might  well  I think  be  bolder  than 
we  are  in  preaching  and  proclaiming  what  we  know  to  be  the 
mind  of  Christ.  It  is  often  necessary  to  irritate  people  before 
you  can  get  them  to  think.  We  must  not  underestimate  the 
powers  of  the  Press.  In  the  language  of  our  local  newspaper, 
missionaries  are  always  “ misguided  and  muddleheaded 
altruists  ; ” on  the  other  hand  the  attitude  of  the  Cape  Times, 
Johannesburg  Star  and  Buluwayo  Chronicle  towards  Native 
matters  has  always  been  admirably  fair.  Missionary  literature 
in  these  days  often  reaches  a high  standard  of  excellence,  but 
the  demand  for  it  in  this  territory  must  be  small.  Books  like 
Aggrey  of  Africa  by  Edwin  Smith  ought  to  be  in  every  home  in 
Rhodesia.  Modesty  only  just  prevents  my  mentioning  another 
book  about  Northern  Rhodesia,  which  is  at  present  out  of  print. 
There  is  everything  to  be  said  for  getting  ordinary  men  and 
women  to  study  Native  problems  for  themselves.  A short 
stay  on  a mission  station  has  often  caused  men  to  change  their 
opinions  and  to  sympathise  more  intelligently  with  the  mission- 
aries they  happen  to  know.  Annual  displays  of  local  crafts- 
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also  I believe  on  government  officials. 

In  all  these  ways  much  may  be  done  to  dispel  ignorance  and 
to  create  interest.  But  there  are  harder  things  than  ignorance 
to  overcome,  I mean  prejudice  and  fear.  “ Colour  prejudice,” 
as  Lord  Lugard  wrote  in  the  Spectator  the  other  day,  “ is 
intensified  and  often  originated  in  those  who  are  previously 
unaware  of  its  existence,  by  residence  among  the  Coloured  races. 
This  genuine  colour  feeling  is  entirely  compatible  with  close 
and  cordial  association  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  and  with 
mutual  good  will,  but  it  draws  the  line  at  physical  contact  and 
sexual  intercourse.”  With  this  statement  many  of  us  will  be 
able  to  sympathise.  I have  said  that  we  ought  to  appeal  to  our 
own  race  to  bear  their  witness  on  the  highest  grounds  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  ; involved  in  this  lies  an  appeal  to  an  even  more 
widespread  sense  of  fair  play.  Prejudice  is  the  negation  of  fair 
play.  In  Northern  Rhodesia  Black  and  White  must  play  the 
game  of  life  together.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  perform  the 
menial  and  unpleasant  tasks  of  civilisation  for  ourselves  we 
cannot  do  without  Africans  about  our  homes  ; if  the  African  is  to 
progress  he  cannot  do  without  our  instruction  and  supervision. 
We  have  to  live  together  and  it  must  be  our  business  in  the  near 
future  to  create  “ mutual  goodwill  and  close  and  cordial  asso- 
ciation in  the  common  affairs  of  life.”  “ Here  then,”  again  I 
quote  Lord  Lugard,  “ is  the  true  conception  of  the  inter-relation 
of  colour,  complete  uniformity  in  ideals,  absolute  equality  in  the 
paths  of  knowledge  and  culture,  equal  opportunity  for  those 
who  strive,  equal  admiration  for  those  who  achieve,  in  matters 
social  and  racial  a separate  path,  each  pursuing  his  own  inherited 
traditions,  preserving  his  own  race  purity  and  race  pride. 
Equality  in  things  spiritual,  agreed  divergence  in  the  physical 
and  material.” 

If  this  or  something  like  this  be  our  aim,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  show  the  world  the  heights,  spiritual  and  cultural,  to  which 
in  one  brief  generation  our  Africans  have  attained.  Dare  I at 
this  Conference  suggest  that  if  this  or  something  like  this  be  our 
aim  there  must  be  a spiritual  revival  in  ourselves  ? It  is  our 
witness  which  has  brought  and  will  bring  our  Africans  to  Christ. 
Our  influence  with  them  is  paramount  (unfortunate  word  ! ) I 
rather  think  they  have  more  respect  for  us  than  we  deserve. 
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They  see  our  unhappy  divisions,  they  suffer  from  our  unchris- 
tian rivalry  and  denominational  strife  and  they  know  that  (apart 
of  course  from  this  Conference  every  three  years)  we  often  do 
not  love  each  other  very  much.  I hope  I may  be  forgiven  for 
saying  this,  but  all  who  know  mine  compounds  know  it  is  true, 
it  does  cause  our  children  to  offend  and  perhaps  for  their  sakes 
we  ought  with  a greater  charity  to  consecrate  ourselves.  Once 
we  begin  to  emphasise  the  oneness  of  Christ  rather  than  the 
diversity  of  Christians  we  shall  begin  to  create  the  African 
Church  which  ought  to  be  our  aim  rather  than  the  denomina- 
tional Christianity  we  have  achieved. 

Many  of  our  Europeans  in  this  country  have  through  force  of 
circumstances  very  largely  lost  any  denominational  sense.  In 
the  towns  and  mining  camps  those  who  avail  themselves  of  our 
ministry  and  services  belong  to  all  denominations  or  none.  If 
they  have  the  wish  to  worship  they  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  that  comes  their  way,  and  the  fact  that  we,  the 
Ministers  of  Christ,  are  able  to  co-operate  with  one  another,  in 
many  ways  should  encourage  our  people,  African  and  White, 
who  really  love  Our  Lord  to  think  more  kindly  of  others  who  in 
differing  ways  do  so  no  less. 

But  my  subject  which  I should  not  have  allowed  you  to  forget 
is  Missions  and  our  European  population.  What  have  we  to 
say  to  our  own  folk  ? Civil  servants,  farmers,  traders,  railway 
employees,  and  the  mining  world  ? All  of  them  influence  the 
African  for  better  or  worse,  all  of  them  in  a very  real  sense  are 
Missionaries  however  unwillingly  they  would  accept  the  title. 
They  all  want  and  get  something  from  the  unfortunate  Native, 
his  tax  or  his  land,  his  markets  or  his  labour.  This  must  be 
accomplished  without  creating  a sense  of  grievance  or  injustice. 
This  month  the  Imperial  Government  has  bidden  us  continue 
to  work  out  our  destiny  as  a separate  entity.  Personally  I think 
our  “ thanks  ” are  due  for  “ this  relief,”  and  it  now  remains  for 
us  to  make  this  country  greater  in  quality  rather  than  size. 

We  have  every  right  to  urge  that  men  who  make  their  homes 
in  Africa  should  take  some  interest  in  the  Africans.  It  should 
not  be  said  that  those  who  live  here  are  less  concerned  with 
Native  development  than  are  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Universities  and  other  Associations,  British,  American  and  Inter- 
national, for  promoting  research  and  culture  in  this  continent. 
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Now  the  only  hope  of  solving  any  human  problem  is  the 
realisation  of  a common  humanity.  Those  classes  which  we 
designate  as  “ the  poor,”  “ the  unemployed,”  are  not  distinct 
groups  whose  problems  can  be  solved  by  classification  ; “ the 
poor  ” are  men  and  women  who  happen  to  be  hard-up,  “ the 
unemployed  ” are  men  who  are  out  of  work,  and  the  Native  is 
not  merely  a problem  but  a man  who  happens  to  be  black.  But 
first  and  foremost  a man , possessed  of  heart  and  head  and  soul, 
passions,  prejudices,  hopes  and  fears,  with  a wife  who  is  a very  real 
factor,  and  a family  whom  he  loves  at  least  as  much  as  White  men 
do  their  own.  He  has  a real  love  of  home  and  he  leaves  it  as 
White  men  leave  theirs  to  make  money.  The  first  great  trouble 
with  our  European  population  is  that  it  does  not  regard  the 
African  as  a man,  he  is  too  often  a “ boy,”  a something  “ black,” 
or  a “ dirty  Kafir.”  This  we  have  to  overcome  before  any 
large  measure  of  mutual  goodwill  and  understanding  can  exist. 
If  what  I have  said  is  thought  to  be  a grossly  unfair  generaliza- 
tion I would  point  out  that  two-thirds  of  our  White  population 
is  now  centred  on  the  mines  where  this  peculiar  outlook  does 
prevail  and  where  I spend  my  time  trying  to  explain  that 
Northern  Rhodesia  is  not  a suburb  of  Johannesburg  or  a north- 
ern extension  of  the  Rand.  I am  not  suggesting  for  one  minute 
that  Natives  on  the  mines  are  not  admirably  treated  and  cared 
for  in  most  cases,  I am  suggesting  that  there  is  no  wide-spread 
attempt  to  understand  them  or  assist  in  their  progress.  Colour 
prejudice  there  is  based  on  colour  competition  in  industry.  I 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  future  profits  for  the 
Copper  Belt  shareholders  do  depend  in  a very  large  measure  on 
the  employment  of  Native  labour  in  every  branch  of  the  industry 
which  the  Native  is  capable  of  carrying  on.  As  this  takes  place 
more  and  more  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  White  labour  is 
crowded  out  and  a very  real  grievance  is  left  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  to  go  and  of  others  who  see  no  security  for 
themselves,  still  less  any  openings  for  their  sons.  I am  not 
surprised  that  there  is  a strong  movement  in  favour  of  trade 
unions  to  protect  White  tradesmen  and  for  such  colour-bar 
legislation  as  can  be  got.  This,  I think,  it  is  our  business  to 
oppose  in  the  name  and  interests  of  African  industry.  This 
will  also  be  opposed  by  the  mining  companies  in  the  interests  of 
their  shareholders.  It  cannot  be  stated  too  often  that  it  is 
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economically  impossible  for  the  White  man  to  compete  with  the 
African  in  any  occupation  which  the  African  can  do  sufficiently 
well.  It  remains  the  White  man’s  business  (1)  to  instruct  and 
control,  not  to  compete,  (2)  to  undertake  such  skilled  work  and 
wider  responsibility  as  the  African  is  still  and  will  be  for  some 
time  unable  to  attempt. 

In  a sense  we  Missionaries  spend  our  lives  training  Natives 
to  take  our  place  ; it  is  hard  to  expect  White  carpenters  and 
bricklayers,  office  clerks  and  lorry  drivers  to  do  the  same,  but 
theirs  is  a losing  battle.  No  country  north  of  the  Zambesi  can 
be  exclusively  White  ; for  those  who  cannot  face  Native  compe- 
tition in  their  trades,  there  remain  places  like  Canada  and 
Australia  where  the  White  man  carries  his  own  tools  and  works, 

I fancy,  a great  deal  harder  than  his  countrymen  up  here.  All 
I would  venture  to  suggest  is  that  in  this  difficult  period  of 
transition  our  sympathies  should  not  be  confined  to  the  progress 
of  the  Bantu  but  also  be  extended  to  many  of  our  race  whose 
livelihood  is  in  danger  and  to  the  younger  generation  of  Euro- 
peans who,  if  they  are  to  remain  in  this  country,  must  be  qualified 
to  lead  and  to  instruct. 

We  know  that  in  most  of  our  activities  we  can  count  on  the 
support  of  Government  Officials.  I think  most  of  us  realise 
how  admirably  they  have  served  this  country,  both  in  the  days 
of  the  Chartered  Company  and  since  the  Imperial  Government 
took  charge.  It  ought  not  to  sound  like  an  impertinence  to 
remind  them  that  they,  like  us,  are  Ministers,  and  that  Civil 
Servants  must  be  judged  by  the  civility  of  their  service. 

It  is  the  business  of  our  traders  to  understand,  to  supply  and 
encourage  the  growing  needs  of  the  Native.  They  are  intensely 
keen  that  his  standard  of  living  and  rate  of  pay  should  go  up. 
They  like  to  settle  near  our  stations  and  tend  to  sympathise 
with  our  efforts  as  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
them  in  business. 

For  purposes  of  this  paper  I include  railway  employees  with 
globe-trotters,  tourists,  visiting  experts  and  big  game  hunters. 
They  are  constantly  moving  about,  they  seldom  make  roots  in 
our  country,  their  contacts  with  us  and  the  Natives  are  tem- 
porary and  generally  speaking  unimportant.  But  some  of 
them  write  books  and  their  impressions,  true  or  false,  which 
they  gain  as  they  pass  through  are  frequently  widely  disseminated 
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and  accepted  by  those  who  confuse  impressions  with  know- 
ledge and  hearsay  with  facts. 

In  conclusion,  I cannot  help  hoping  that  members  of  the 
Conference  will  agree  with  me  that  Northern  Rhodesia  is  the 
best  country  in  the  world  to  be  living  in  just  now.  I believe 
that  such  opportunities  of  self-development  as  we  possess  do 
not  exist  elsewhere.  We  are  engaged  in  the  grandest  work 
men  and  women  can  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  White  folk 
who  will  help  us  are  not  those  who  stay  here  till  they  are  rich 
enough  to  live  elsewhere,  but  those  who  will  make  Christian 
homes  in  our  midst  and  identify  themselves  wholeheartedly 
with  the  life,  social,  political  and  religious,  of  the  widely  differing 
people  in  the  country  whom  it  is  our  high  privilege  to  serve. 


MISSIONS  AND  PRAYER. 

By  Rev.  C.  FERREIRA, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

THE  Christian  Mission  is  inseparably  linked  up  with  prayer. 

It  had  its  inception  in  prayer.  At  His  ascension  the 
Master  commanded  His  disciples  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  which, 
saith  He,  ye  have  heard  of  me.  Directly  after  the  ascension  we 
find  them  gathered  together  in  an  upper  room,  where  they  “ all 
continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the 
women  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  His  brethren,” 
and  it  was  while  they  were  “ all  with  one  accord  in  one  place  ” 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  began  to  witness.  Thus  was  the  mission  for  Christ 
born  in  prayer.  The  disciples  had  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
and  Christ  had  ascended  on  high  to  send  them  the  promised 
Comforter,  but  to  experience  the  fulfilment  of  that  blessed 
promise  they  had  to  wait  for  it  in  prayer  at  Jerusalem. 

And  as  the  Christian  Mission  was  bom  in  prayer,  so  it  was 
carried  on  and  sustained  by  prayer. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  Father’s  promise,  so  far  from  being  a 
sign  for  the  disciples  to  neglect  the  custom  of  prayer,  was  a new 
incitement  and  inspiration  to  prayer.  “ They  continued 
steadfastly,”  we  read,  “ in  the  Apostle’s  doctrine,  and  fellow- 
ship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.”  The  Church 
was  above  all  a praying  Church. 

To  particularize,  it  was  through  prayer  : — 

1.  That  the  Apostles  were  equipped  for  their  calling  to 
witness  for  Christ  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea  and  Samaria  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  “ They  all  continued 
with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication.” 

The  pre-eminent  equipment  of  the  Christian  missionary 
to-day,  as  of  old,  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  this 
power  all  other  equipment  is  futile.  We  may  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem  unless  we  have  experienced  in  our  own  hearts  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Father.  As  the  Apostles 
wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  it  is  only  by  continuing  in  prayer 
and  supplication  that  we  are  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 
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The  successful  missionary  is  the  Spirit-filled  missionary,  and 
again  the  Spirit-filled  missionary  is  the  praying  missionary. 

And,  as  the  Apostles  and  their  company  we,  too,  are  ever  in 
need  of  a new  anointment,  and  it  is  only  as  we  are  faithful  in 
prayer  that  we  shall  receive  it.  To  quote  Dr.  Bounds  : — “The 
Church  is  looking  for  better  methods — God  is  looking  for  better 
men.  What  the  Church  needs  to-day  is  not  more  machinery 
or  better,  not  new  organizations,  or  more  and  novel  methods, 
but  men  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  can  use,  men  of  prayer,  men  of 
might  in  prayer.  The  Holy  Ghost  does  not  flow  through  methods, 
but  through  men.  He  does  not  come  on  machinery  but  on 
men.  He  does  not  anoint  plans,  but  men,  men  of  prayer.” 

2.  Frayer  was  the  weapon  with  which  the  Church  fought 
her  enemies.  When  the  Apostles  reported  to  the  company  of 
believers  that  the  Sanhedrin  had  forbidden  them  with  threaten- 
ings  to  speak  or  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  to  God  with  one  accord.  Compare  this  with  our  conduct 
when  dangers  threaten  and  troubles  assail,  when  we  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  foe.  We  take  counsel  with  each  other,  and 
work  out  plans  of  defence  and  attack,  and  possibly,  as  an  after- 
thought, we  take  counsel  of  God  in  prayer. 

The  early  Christians  realised  that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of 
Christ.  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were 
gathered  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His  Christ,  and 
they  called  upon  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  defend  His  cause  against 
the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  To-day  the  enemy  is 
advancing  ail  along  the  line,  and  at  many  points  pressing  back 
the  legions  of  the  Cross.  Are  we  making  sufficient  use  of  the 
weapon  of  prayer  ? It  is  the  cause  of  our  King.  Shall  we  see 
it  suffering  defeat  and  stand  idly  by  ? God  is  still  looking  for  men 
to  stand  in  the  breach  for  him.  What  a tragic  thought  that  the 
cause  of  the  Master  should  suffer  on  account  of  our  prayerlessness! 

3.  Prayer  was  the  means  by  which  men  were  called  to 
responsible  posts  in  the  Church  and  to  particular  work  in  the 
mission-field.  When  the  120  were  gathered  together  to 
appoint  an  Apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas  we  read — “ They 
prayed  and  said  : — ‘ Thou  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all  men  show  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen,  that  he 
may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostleship.”  In  the 
appointment  of  men  to  serve  the  tables  in  the  daily  ministration 
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to  the  widows,  seven  men,  who  were  regarded  as  men  of  honest 
report  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom  were  set  before 
the  Apostles,  “ and  when  they  had  prayed,”  we  read,  “ they 
laid  their  hands  on  them.”  The  first  great  missionary  movement 
originated  in  prayer.  It  was  while  they  ministered  to  the  Lord 
and  fasted,  at  Antioch,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  said  : — - “ Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I have  called  them.” 

To-day  men  and  women  are  appointed  to  the  work  in  the 
mission-field  by  virtue  of  certain  necessary  qualifications. 
Does  the  Church  at  home  wait,  as  it  should,  in  prayer,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  calling  them  to  the  work  ? 
Must  we  not  ascribe  more  than  one  failure  in  the  field  to  lack  of 
earnest,  believing  prayer  as  the  Church  has  called  to  the  work  ? 

4.  Prayer  was  the  means  of  the  consecration  of  the  mission- 
ary to  his  work.  “ And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.”  It  was  in  the 
strength  and  inspiration  of  that  prayer  of  consecration  that  St. 
Paul  went  forth  on  his  quest  for  souls,  and  achieved  such  a 
wonderful  success.  The  Church  sees  to  it  that  her  mission- 
aries are  properly  trained  for  their  work  in  the  ordinary  way. 
When  men  and  women  are  “ sent  away  ” as  Barnabas  and  Saul 
of  old,  do  they  feel  that  they  have  been  separated  for  Christ  by 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  ? 

As  labourers  in  God’s  vineyard  the  call  to  “ pray  without 
ceasing,”  to  continue  “ instant  in  prayer  ” comes  to  us  in  a 
special  sense.  We  are  conscious  of  many  deficiencies  in  our 
labours.  Our  great  deficiency  is  lack  of  prayer,  earnest,  believ- 
ing, persevering  prayer.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a more  tragic 
sight  than  that  of  a prayerless  minister  or  missionary  of  the 
Gospel.  Prayerlessness  spells  lack  of  spiritual  joy  and  power 
and  fruitfulness.  A prayerless  ministry  is  a dishonour  to  the 
Master  and  a hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  His  Cause.  A 
prayerless  minister  or  missionary  is  unfaithful  to  the  souls 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

We  need  the  call  to  prayer  as  never  before.  We  have  tried 
other  means  and  failed.  Let  us  take  heart.  The  best  is  still  at 
our  disposal.  Heaven  is  full  of  blessings  for  us.  God  is 
mighty  and  willing  to  do  great  things  for  us.  He  has  placed  the 
key  to  the  golden  stores  in  our  hand.  Let  us  thankfully  and 
faithfully  use  it. 


FITNESS  FOR  OUR  TASK. 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Rev.  C.  P.  PAUW, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

THE  great  theme  of  our  Conference  is  Evangelisation.  It 
is  as  well  that  this  is  so,  for  at  the  present  stage  of  mission 
work  all  over  Africa  we  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that 
first  things  must  take  first  place  with  everybody  who  takes  the 
field  as  a missionary  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

What  is  our  greatest  need  as  bearers  of  His  Gospel  ? Surely 
it  is  fitness  for  our  task.  It  is  said  that  the  day  is  past  when  any 
good  Christian  without  a knowledge  of  the  science  of  missionary 
work  can  step  into  this  field.  The  demand  is  for  men  and  women 
fitted  as  well  as  possible  for  every  department  of  the  work.  So 
may  it  be  ! The  cause  is  worth  it.  Christ  our  Lord  needs 
them. 

But  after  all  is  said,  our  greatest  need  is  Spiritual  Fitness. 
However  well  prepared  we  may  otherwise  be,  if  this  essential  is 
wanting,  we  may  educate  and  civilise,  we  may  even  Christianise 
in  a sense,  but  we  will  not  bring  the  African  into  personal 
contact  with  our  Master,  who  alone  can  save  him  from  the  power 
of  sin.  We  will  do  some  polishing  up,  but  we  will  not  be  the 
means  of  transforming  sinners  into  the  likeness  of  Jesus. 
We  will  only  reproduce  ourselves  with  our  old  sinful  nature. 
Llnless  we  are  Christians  out-and-out,  which  is  the  same  as  being 
spiritually  fit,  we  will  not  succeed  as  witnesses  of  Christ. 

The  evangelist  is  a witness.  His  witness  is  twofold.  He 
brings  the  message  of  Jesus  by  word,  but  he  has  to  confirm  it  by 
his  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  our  Lord  within  himself  as 
witness.  What  is  the  good  of  all  our  hymn-singing,  our  chanting 
of  psalms  and  prayers,  our  preaching,  our  Christian  rites  and 
sacraments,  if  we  do  not  bring  Him,  The  Great  Essential , our 
Lord  Himself. 

Spiritual  fitness  was  the  secret  of  the  Apostles’  success  in  their 
work  after  Pentecost.  With  all  our  advantage  of  the  present 
day — the  full  Gospel  Message  in  the  Bible,  a host  of  other 
literature,  present  day  means  of  travel  and  communication,  the 
experience  of  centuries  of  mission  work  by  others,  including 
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that  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  we  ought  to  do  better  than 
they  did  who  came  before  us.  But  are  we  doing  better  ? Per- 
haps some  people  will  think  so.  Most  of  us  will  not  agree.  Why 
then  do  we  fail  where  others  succeeded  ? We  have  not  their 
spiritual  fitness.  Fellow  missionaries,  let  us  not  go  back  from 
this  Conference  without  it.  God  has  provided  for  our  needs. 
The  provision  is  universal.  Fitness  is  possible  and  it  can  be 
realised  daily. 

God  has  provided  for  our  needs.  “ But  ye  shall  receive  power, 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.”  Here  is 
the  provision.  These  first  Christians  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  realised  spiritual  fitness  for  their  task.  Their  task  was 
greater  and  seemed  more  impossible  than  ours  in  every  way, 
and  yet  they  were  equal  to  it. 

It  was  such  numerically.  Think  of  that  handful  of  followers 
of  our  Lord  receiving  their  marching  orders  to  evangelise  the 
millions  of  the  world  known  to  them.  Count  the  workers  of 
the  missions  represented  here  backed  by  ten  thousands  of 
Christians  in  the  homelands  to  evangelise  the  one  million 
Natives  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Comparisons  are  odious,  but 
not  as  much  when  we  are  out  to  give  the  other  man  his  due,  and 
to  prove  our  own  position. 

Their  task  seemed  more  impossible  economically.  We 
have  in  those  first  disciples  an  unorganised  body  with  no  funds 
whatever.  Most  of  our  missions  here  could  do  with  more 
money  for  our  work,  but  not  one  of  us  is  so  poorly  financed  as 
was  that  small  body  of  Christians  when  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  Master’s  command. 

And  intellectually  they  were  inferior  according  to  the  estimate 
of  their  and  our  day.  “ Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of 
Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  they  marvelled.”  This  was  the  public  opinion 
of  their  day  about  them,  “ unlearned  and  ignorant  men.”  How 
many  of  us  would  stand  this  epithet  if  this  were  said  about  us 
in  the  papers  to-morrow  ? 

Their  task  wras  more  difficult  I was  going  to  say  psychologically 
but  then  one  is  in  danger  of  speaking  about  something  of  which 
one  knows  very  little.  So  let  me  try  to  say  as  simply  as 
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possible  what  I mean.  They  had  seen  the  Lord  risen  from  the 
grave,  and  were  hoping  that  He  would  stay  with  them  in  the 
body.  They  had  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  His  Kingdom 
was  spiritual,  hence  their  question  just  before  they  heard  the 
great  command,  “ Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again 
the  Kingdom  to  Israel  ? ” They  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
awaiting  them.  Then  follows  what  must  have  been  to  them 
an  astounding  reply,  that  they  must  restore  the  Kingdom  not  to 
Israel  only,  but  to  the  world.  After  this  Christ  leaves  them 
and  they  see  Him  go.  No  wonder  they  went  back  to  the  upper 
chamber  to  talk  and  pray  about  it,  for  they  had  nothing  but  His 
promise  when  He  left  them. 

What  have  we  got  ? We  have  the  promise  fulfilled.  We 
have  seen  our  Lord  come  back  to  those  disciples  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  have  seen  them  realise  Christ  coming  to  abide 
with  them  always  as  He  had  said,  “ And  lo,  I am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  We  have  all  their 
experience  of  the  facts  which  were  a mystery  to  them  when  they 
received  the  Lord’s  command  to  go  and  evangelise  the  world. 
Surely  with  all  this  before  us  our  task  should  be  lighter  than 
theirs. 

The  Provision  God  made  is  Universal  and  for  all 
times. 

It  is  for  everybody  who  will  accept  it.  What  a chance  Peter 
had  to  appropriate  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit  for  himself  and  his 
comrades  ! But  the  fact  is  he  did  not  do  this.  It  is  the  last 
thing  the  man  who  has  realised  Christ  within  himself  would  do. 
And  so  we  find  Peter  on  the  very  day  he  had  received  and 
realised  the  Holy  Spirit  proclaiming  this  universal  provision. 
“ For  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  unto  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.” 

It  is  for  the  minister  and  the  ordinary  member  of  his  congre- 
gation in  the  same  measure.  Christ  does  not  divide  Himself 
into  doles,  so  much  for  the  priest  and  so  much  for  the  bishop, 
so  much  for  the  pastor  and  so  much  for  his  flock,  so  much  for  the 
superintendent  of  the  mission  and  so  much  for  the  ordinary 
worker.  He  gives  Himself  for  all  and  everybody.  And  so  it 
sometimes  happens  that  your  sexton  is  a more  Christlike  man 
than  his  parson,  and  that  your  government  official  may  be  a 
saintlier  man  than  the  official  missionary  of  the  Church. 
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It  is  for  women  as  well  as  for  men  in  the  same  measure.  We 
have  these  Christlike  women  in  the  records  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  have  them  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  probably 
some  of  us  know  them  at  the  present  day  in  our  own  sphere. 

It  is  for  all  races,  and  this  includes  the  African.  What 
encouragement  for  us  in  our  work  ! Peter  had  to  receive  a 
special  vision  before  he  realised  this.  We  have  Peter’s  vision 
on  record,  and  Peter’s  experience  of  the  truth  of  it  as  well.  And 
we  have  our  own  experience  of  Africans  who  have  put  us  to 
shame  by  having  more  of  Christ  in  their  lives  than  we  have. 

It  is  for  all  times  and  not  only  for  the  Church  which  appears 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  “For  the  promise  is  unto  you  .... 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  off.”  It  goes  forth  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  so  we  also  may  have  it  to-day  by  the  grace  of 
God.  One  agrees  with  the  writer  who  says  that  Pentecost 
should  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  Church  at  all  times. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  this.  It  only  means  that  it  is 
possible  for  you  and  me  to  realise  the  living  Christ  within  us 
every  day,  which  means  spiritual  fitness  for  our  work. 

How  shall  we  realise  this  ? Let  us  learn  from  our  fellow 
Christians,  the  group  at  Pentecost,  who  as  we  have  seen  were  in 
many  ways  much  more  handicapped  than  we  are.  As  we 
follow  the  narrative  we  find  these  steps  as  in  a ladder,  for  it  is 
from  below  upwards,  and  it  is  a ladder  on  which  you  have  to 
grip  : helplessness,  obedience,  prayer,  faith,  realisation. 

First  : we  find  them  helpless.  This  was  their  state.  They 
were  left  alone.  They  had  the  vision  of  our  Lord  ascending, 
but  He  had  disappeared  when  they  were  hoping  that  He  would 
stay.  The  work  that  they  thought  He  would  finish  He  had  left 
to  them.  How  could  they  do  it  ? The  opposition  at  Jerusalem 
where  they  had  to  begin,  was  as  strong  as  ever,  hence  the  bitter 
persecution  that  followed  afterwards.  What  could  they  do 
under  these  circumstances  ? Nothing  ! And  if  they  had 
attempted  anything  before  they  had  realised  Christ  within  them, 
they  would  have  hopelessly  failed. 

This  is  just  where  we  have  to  get  before  we  realise  fitness.  It 
may  seem  easy  to  some  of  us,  and  so  we  do  call  upon  God  to 
help  us  in  our  need.  But  is  this  need  sincere  ? And  are  our 
prayers  sincere  ? Are  we  really  helpless  ? Or  is  our  case  that 
of  the  man  who  prostrated  himself  before  God  in  the  prayer 
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meeting,  lamenting  his  weakness  and  impotence,  and  imploring 
God  to  help  him.  After  the  prayer  meeting  a friend  who  had 
heard  that  prayer,  met  the  man  outside  and  said  to  him  : “ Man, 
I never  knew  you  were  such  a poor  weak  helpless  fellow.” 
“ What  ? Who  said  that  ? ” was  the  retort.  Just  so  ! But 
is  this  not  your  and  my  case  ? 

We  have  so  much  learning,  we  are  so  highly  civilised,  we  are 
so  scientific  in  our  day,  man  is  rising  to  such  wonderful  heights 
in  his  power  over  nature.  And  what  were  those  “ unlearned 
and  ignorant  ” disciples  compared  with  us  ! They  might  have 
been  helpless,  but  our  case  is  different.  You  see  it  is  not  so 
easy  and  simple  to  be  honestly  helpless  before  God.  But  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves,  for  no  man  has  the  least  fraction  of  power 
to  be  Christlike  without  Christ  within  him.  So  let  us  get  on  to 
this  first  step  helplessness,  and  then  on  to  the  next. 

Obedience.  The  disciples  obeyed  their  Lord.  St.  Luke 
says  : “ And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed  them,  he  was 

parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  they  wor- 
shipped Him.”  They  worshipped  Him,  and  so  they  likened 
Him  to  God,  and  called  Him  their  God.  And  so  do  we.  This 
is  why  they  obeyed  Him  unconditionally.  The  task  He  allotted 
to  them  was  great,  it  seemed  so  impossible,  but  as  they  gather 
together  to  talk  about  it,  there  is  not  one  who  refuses  to  obey  the 
Master’s  call.  At  His  bidding  too  they  tarry  at  Jerusalem  to 
see  what  happens,  for  He  had  said,  “ Tarry  ye  in  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.” 

Is  Christ  our  Lord  ? Are  we  ready  to  take  the  vow  of 
obedience  to  Him,  come  what  may  ? Shall  we  renew  this  vow 
daily  ? It  is  worth  while  for  it  brings  us  a step  higher. 

Obedience  brought  the  disciples  to  prayer,  the  third  step  on 
this  ladder.  The  Lord  had  bidden  them  to  pray  and  wait. 
Being  helpless  they  could  pray,  being  obedient  they  kept  on 
praying  until  they  realised  the  Spirit  within  them.  This  is  the 
way  for  us  too.  We  all  pray,  some  more,  some  less.  How 
much  do  we  realise  in  prayer  ? Why  should  we  not  realise 
Christ  in  prayer  as  the  first  disciples  did  when  they  drew  near  to 
Him  on  Pentecost  ? Why  should  every  time  we  tarry  in  our 
secret  place  not  be  a realisation  of  Jesus  within  us  as  it  was  to 
them  on  that  great  day  ? 
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It  can  be  such  if  we  have  their  faith.  What  was  this  faith  ? 
So  many  stumble  over  the  answer  to  this  question.  For  some 
it  is  mixed  up  with  big  doctrines  about  which  theologians  differ 
and  quarrel.  Well,  those  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  not 
penned  a single  line  of  theology  when  they  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  realised  Christ  within  them.  So  let  us  look  at  their 
faith. 

It  was  no  hazy  thing  ; it  was  founded  on  knowledge.  They 
knew  in  Whom  they  believed.  Christ  was  real  to  them,  because 
they  knew  Him  personally.  They  had  not  formulated  any 
doctrine  about  His  humanity  or  His  divinity,  but  they  had 
sojourned  with  Him,  and  just  knew  Him  like  unto  God  and  like 
unto  man  but  without  sin.  And  so  they  trusted  Him,  and 
while  waiting  and  trusting,  trusting  and  waiting,  He  just  came 
into  them  and  they  realised  fitness  for  their  task. 

This  is  how  it  happened  at  Pentecost,  and  this  is  also  the  way 
for  us.  We  know  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  What  is  there  worth 
knowing  about  Him  that  we  cannot  know  ? Let  us  trust  Him 
to  do  for  us  that  He  says  He  will  do,  and  we  shall  realise  Him 
within  us.  What  does  He  say  ? “I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches  : he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit.”  If  this  is  not  clear  enough,  take  this  from 
Him,  “ He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out 
of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.”  Or  this,  “ But 
ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you  : and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me.”  This  is  fitness  for  our 
task. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  OF 
NORTHERN  RHODESIA. 

I.  Name. 

The  Conference  shall  be  called  the  General  Missionary 
Conference  of  Northern  Rhodesia. 

II.  Objects. 

1.  To  promote  co-operation  and  brotherly  feeling  between 
different  Missionary  Societies. 

2.  To  labour  for  the  most  speedy  and  effective  evangelisation 
of  the  races  inhabiting  Northern  Rhodesia. 

3.  To  enlighten  public  opinion  on  Christian  Missions. 

4.  To  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Native  Races. 

III.  Members. 

The  following  shall  have  the  right  to  become  members  : — 

1.  European  Missionaries  working  in  the  Territory. 

2.  Missionary  Superintendents,  or  their  deputies,  resident  or 
non-resident. 

3.  Such  Ordained  Native  Ministers  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  sent  by  Churches  and  Societies  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference by  European  Missionaries. 

IV.  Honorary  Members. 

Honorary  Members  may  be  elected  by  the  Conference  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive.  They  may  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference  but  are  not  entitled  to  vote. 

V.  Associate  Members. 

The  following  may  be  enrolled  as  Associate  Members  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference  but  are  not  entitled 
to  vote  : — 

1.  Officials  of  Mission  Boards. 

2.  Retired  Missionaries. 

3.  Other  European  Residents  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
interested  in  Mission  Work. 

VI.  Admission  to  Membership. 

Those  desiring  to  be  enrolled  as  Members  or  Associate 
Members  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  through  its  Secretary. 

VII.  Subscriptions. 

The  expenses  of  the  Conference  shall  be  met  by  the  Mission- 
ary Societies  as  assessed  by  the  Executive. 
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Associate  Members  shall  pay  a minimum  Conference  Sub- 
scription of  10s.  each. 

All  members  of  the  Conference  shall  receive  Reports  of  the 
Proceedings  of  both  the  Conference  and  the  Executive  Meetings. 

VIII.  Frequency  of  Meetings. 

This  Conference  shall  meet  every  third  year,  or  at  such  time 
as  the  Executive  may  determine. 

IX.  Place  of  Meetings. 

The  place  of  next  Conference  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Conference 
in  session. 

X.  Officers. 

1.  President. 

2.  Vice-President. 

3.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

4.  Record  Secretary  who  shall  take  minutes  of  the 
Conference. 

5.  An  Executive  of  Ten  members  of  whom  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  shall  be  ex 
officio  Members. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  shall  hold  office  from  the  con- 
clusion of  one  Conference  to  the  conclusion  of  the  next  and  shall 
be  elected  on  the  third  day  of  the  Conference  preceding  their 
term  of  office,  with  the  exception  of  the  Record  Secretary,  who 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  first  session  of  each  Conference,  and 
hold  office  for  the  period  of  the  Conference. 

Vacancies  occurring  between  the  Conferences  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Executive. 

In  the  event  of  a member  of  the  Executive  being  unable  to 
attend  a meeting  he  may  appoint  another  member  of  his  Society 
to  take  his  place. 

XI.  The  Executive. 

1.  The  Executive  shall 

(a)  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  as  far  as  possible  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  shall 
direct  in  general  the  work  of  the  Conference  during 
the  sitting. 

(b)  draw  up  a programme  of  the  Conference  Meeting, 
fix  the  date  of  the  Meetings  and  make  all  arrange- 
ments. 
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(c)  act  as  Arbitration  Board  if  requested  to  do  so  under 
the  terms  of  No.  XII. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  be  Convener  of  the  Executive. 

3.  The  Executive  shall  be  called  together  when  two  members 
thereof  decide  that  matters  of  importance  have  arisen 
which  necessitate  their  attention  and  have  communicated 
same  to  the  Convener. 

4.  The  Executive  may  add  to  its  numbers  by  co-opting 
other  Conference  members  ; such  co-opted  members  not 
to  exceed  two  in  number. 

5.  Four  members  shall  form  a Quorum  of  the  Executive. 

XII.  Arbitration  Board. 

All  matters  of  misunderstanding  between  Societies  respecting 
boundaries  and  cognate  matters  may  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Conference  for  consultation  and  advice  if  both  parties 
so  desire. 

XIII.  Minutes. 

Minutes  shall  be  kept  of  all  meetings  of  the  Conference. 
Brief  minutes  of  all  business  performed  by  the  Executive  shall 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference. 

XIV.  Voting. 

All  questions  brought  before  the  meetings  shall  be  decided 
by  a majority  vote.  In  the  event  of  equality  of  voting  the 
Chairman  shall  have  a casting  vote. 

XV.  Procedure. 

1.  The  Conference  having  been  opened  by  Prayer,  the  Con- 
stitution and  Roll  of  Members  shall  be  read  by  the 
Secretary.  The  President  shall  then  give  his  address. 

2.  Every  ordinary  meeting  shall  be  opened  by  Prayer  after 
which  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  shall  be  read. 

3.  Resolutions  and  Amendments  shall  be  duly  made  and 
seconded  and  should  be  handed  to  the  President  in 
writing.  Amendment  shall  be  brought  to  the  vote  first. 

XVI.  Alteration  of  Constitution. 

No  alteration  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made  except  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  Conference. 
Any  resolution  to  alter  the  Constitution  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Conference  at  least  one  day  before  it  is  voted  upon. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  1931 
CONFERENCE. 


The  Conference  assembled  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Broken 
Hill,  at  9.30  a.m.,  15th  July.  The  President,  Rev.  C.  P.  Pauw, 
occupied  the  chair.  After  a hymn  the  Conference  Secretary 
opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

Apologies. 

Letters  expressing  regret  at  inability  to  attend  the  Conference 
were  read  from  the  following  : — Rev.  R.  D.  MacMinn,  Rev.  A. 
R.  Godfrey,  Rev.  J.  T.  and  Mrs.  Munday,  Ensign  S.  Bennett, 
W.  D.  M.  McKenzie,  Esq.,  G.  W.  Sims,  Esq.,  W.  Lammond, 
Esq.,  N.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Miss  M.  E.  Goold,  Rev.  H.  G. 
Rolls,  B.  R.  Turner,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Kerswell,  Miss  G. 
Riphagen,  G.  R.  Suckling,  Esq.,  Miss  Dugdale,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Chisholm,  Rev.  J.  R.  Fell,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Springer,  H.  S. 
Keigwin,  Esq.,  J.  D.  Rheinallt  Jones,  Esq. 

United  Devotions. 

The  proceedings  were  prefaced  each  day  by  a short  devo- 
tional service  led  in  turn  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Moffat,  Rev.  E. 
H.  Clark,  Rev.  G.  Gale,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Boger. 

Press  and  Record  Secretaries. 

Rev.  E.  Stamp  and  Mr.  G.  Quick  were  appointed  Minute 
Secretaries  and  Rev.  F.  Mussell  Press  Secretary. 

Drafting  Committee. 

A Committee  for  drafting  resolutions  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  : Rev.  C.  H.  Leeke,  Rev.  E.  H.  Clark  and  Lt.  Col. 
Moffat. 

Opening  Address  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Crawford  Maxwell  was  welcomed 
to  the  Conference  by  the  President.  In  response  His  Excel- 
lency expressed  pleasure  and  appreciation  and  then  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  opening  address. 

The  Bishop  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  in  a happily-phrased 
speech,  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  His  Excel- 
lency, at  the  same  time  voicing  the  gratification  of  all  Missions 
for  the  increasing  help,  financial  and  otherwise,  given  by  the 
Government  in  the  work  of  Native  Education. 
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President’s  Address. 

The  Rev.  C.  P.  Pauw  followed  immediately  with  his  Presi- 
dential Address  entitled  “ Fitness  for  our  Task,”  an  inspiring 
utterance  setting  at  the  outset  of  the  Conference  a clear  spiritual 
note. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Chirgwin. 

The  Conference  was  privileged  by  the  attendance  at  all 
sessions  of  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Chirgwin,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  whose  expert  counsel  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  meetings.  At  a session  attended  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  Mr.  Chirgwin  delivered  his 
masterly  address  on  Christian  Missions  and  World  Movements. 

Conference  Keyword. 

The  keyword  of  the  Conference  was  Evangelisation  to  which 
it  was  sought  to  relate  all  papers  and  discussions. 

The  First  Approach  to  the  Native. 

The  initial  stage  of  Evangelisation  was  dealt  with  in  three 
interesting  and  instructive  papers  by  Rev.  Father  Spendel, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Leeke,  and  Mr.  W.  Lammond  respectively  (Rev. 
F.  Mussell  reading  Mr.  Lammond’s  paper  in  the  writer’s 
regretted  absence).  These  writers,  representing  as  they  did 
widely  differing  standpoints,  each  drew  upon  an  experience  of 
long  residence  and  work  in  this  country,  and  the  value  of  their 
contribution  to  the  Conference  was  warmly  recognised  in  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

The  Training  of  Hearers. 

An  informative  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Miss  Doke 
whose  practical  suggestions  raised  much  interest.  Questions 
and  a discussion  followed. 

Pastoral  Methods. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Flewitt  presented  a paper  full  of  human 
sympathy  and  insight  on  the  Missionary’s  pastoral  activities,  to 
which  Conference  gave  earnest  attention. 

Voluntary  Lay  Native  Workers. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  Moffat’s  paper  on  the  voluntary  lay 
worker  in  the  Native  Church  drew  upon  the  stores  of  the 
writer’s  long  experience,  and  was  accorded  a grateful  hearing. 

Both  Father  Hew'itt’s  and  Mr.  Moffat’s  papers  gave  rise  to 
interesting  discussions  during  which  missionaries  related  their 
varying  experiences. 
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The  Missionary  and  Prayer. 

The  Rev.  C.  Ferreira,  a welcome  visitor,  directed  the 
thoughts  of  the  Conference  to  the  all-important  subject  of  prayer 
in  relation  to  missionary  work.  At  the  close  of  this  forceful 
address  the  President  very  fittingly  called  the  Conference  to  an 
act  of  united  prayer,  as  spontaneous  and  impressive  as  it  was 
unprecedented. 

Missionary  Conference — Past  and  Present. 

A paper  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  Rev.  J.  R.  Fell,  presented 
a very  thorough  survey  of  the  past  activities  and  achievements 
of  the  Conference,  a record  of  which  we  do  well  to  be  proud, 
and  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  tasks  lying  ahead  and  to 
call  for  renewed  energy  and  devotion  in  the  cause  for  which  the 
Conference  exists.  That  Mr.  Fell’s  prophetic  zeal  fired  the 
Conference  was  manifested  in  the  enthusiastic  reception  his 
paper  received,  while  all  deeply  regretted  that  the  writer,  to 
whose  tireless  labours  in  the  past  the  Conference  owes  its  present 
power  and  influence,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Paper  by  the  Director  of  Native  Education. 

The  Conference  accorded  a very  hearty  welcome  to  J.  L 
Keith,  Esq.,  Acting  Director  of  Native  Education,  whose  valu- 
able paper  on  “ Education  and  Evangelisation  ” received  the 
close  attention  and  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Keith’s  presence  at  most  of  the  Conference  sessions,  his 
sympathetic  counsel  and  readiness  to  meet  members’  difficulties 
and  questions  was  most  sincerely  appreciated. 

Paper  by  Acting- Principal  of  the  Jeanes  School. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cottrell’s  very  able  paper  on  the  place  and  function 
of  the  Jeanes  School  in  Native  educational  policy  commanded 
the  keen  interest  of  his  audience.  Mr.  Cottrell  was  heartily 
thanked  for  his  presence  and  help. 

Village  School  Efficiency. 

The  statement  of  a member  that  many  Village  Schools  are 
quite  inefficient  either  as  evangelistic  or  educational  instru- 
ments gave  rise  to  a stimulating  discussion  in  which  trained 
missionary-educationists  took  part.  A plea  was  made  for 
fewer  schools  and  a higher  standard  of  efficiency.  On  the 
other  hand  the  purely  evangelistic  value  of  schools  manned  by 
teachers  of  very  slender  educational  attainments  was  keenly 
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defended.  At  a later  session  the  Conference  passed  the  follow 
ing  resolution  : — 

This  Conference,  in  furtherance  of  the  Government’s 
efforts  to  improve  Village  Schools,  realises  that  the  number  of 
sub-schools  must  be  reduced,  and  therefore  recommends 
that  where  there  is  only  an  evangelistic  centre,  the  teacher  be 
allowed  to  teach  reading  in  the  vernacular,  and  that  these 
centres  be  subject  to  the  Government  regulation  concerning 
supervision  by  the  Missionary. 

Further,  that  well-staffed  and  well-equipped  schools  of  the 
type  suggested  by  the  Government  be  established  on  all 
Mission  Stations  and  at  important  village  centres. 

And  further,  that  the  Conference  requests  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  regulation  effected 
by  this  resolution. 

Religious  Education. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  W.  Retief  made  a most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  Conference  in  his  erudite  address  on  the 
employment  of  the  newer  methods  of  modern  education  in 
religious  training,  which  received  close  and  appreciative  atten- 
tion. It  was  very  much  regretted  that  pressure  of  Conference 
business  precluded  discussion  of  this  important  topic. 

Medical  Work. 

The  session  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  place  of 
Medical  Work  in  Evangelisation  was  attended  by  the  Govern- 
ment Principal  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Ward,  who  entered  most 
heartily  into  the  proceedings. 

Two  papers  were  read  (both  unfortunately  in  the  absence  of 
the  writers),  the  first  being  Dr.  H.  F.  Wilson’s  striking  present- 
ation of  the  Medical  Missionary’s  motives  and  his  place  in  the 
evangelistic  scheme,  which  the  doctor’s  many  years  of  work  in 
the  very  district  where  lies  buried  the  heart  of  his  great  ancestor, 
the  immortal  “ Nyaka  ” himself,  particularly  qualified  him  to 
give.  Dr.  Gerrard’s  reading  of  the  paper  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sister  Riphagen’s  paper,  read  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Krige,  viewed 
the  same  subject  from  a different  angle  and  touched  upon  the 
value  of  faith-healing  in  Mission  work. 

Both  papers  were  accorded  the  hearty  reception  they  deserved. 
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P.M.O.’s  Address. 

Called  upon  by  the  Chairman  to  speak,  Dr.  Ward  outlined 
the  Government  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a subordinate 
African  Medical  Service,  and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of 
missionaries  in  providing  suitable  Natives  for  training.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  feeling  was  expressed  that  the 
scheme  as  outlined  did  not  offer  much  practical  assistance  to  the 
medical  work  of  the  Missionary  Societies.  Dr.  Ward  assured 
the  Conference  of  his  willingness  to  welcome  suggestions  for 
meeting  this  need,  and  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, elected  the  same  day,  was  directed  to  interview  the 
P.M.O.  on  the  matter  and  to  supply  him  with  fullest  informa- 
tion. 

At  a later  session  it  was  announced  by  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee that  Dr.  Ward  had  promised  to  consider  with  sympathy 
a scheme  for  co-operation  suggested  by  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  training  of  orderlies  and  the  question  of  grants  in 
aid  for  mission  medical  work,  and  especially  for  work  among 
lepers.  The  Committee  undertook  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
all  medical  missionary  work,  for  which  the  P.M.O.  had  asked. 

Leprosy  Committee. 

This  Committee  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Com- 
mittee elected  by  the  1927  Conference  to  function  effectively 
in  the  interim,  and  its  report,  presented  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Hewitt, 
was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Conference.  It  was  recognised 
that  the  Committee  had  worthily  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which 
it  had  been  formed  and  that  there  was  now  no  further  need  for 
a Leprosy  Committee  apart  from  the  general  Medical  Committee. 

Work  among  the  Blind. 

Miss  Botes’  unassuming  account  of  her  valuable  and  benefi- 
cent work  in  the  blind  school  at  Magwero  made  a very  deep 
impression  on  her  hearers.  Several  speakers  voiced  the 
admiration  and  interest  evoked  by  this  paper.  The  Conference 
expressed  the  hope  that  support  for  this  work  might  be  asked 
from  Native  Churches,  and  learned  that  this  had  already  been 
resolved  on  by  some  of  the  missionaries.  Miss  Botes  was 
warmly  thanked  for  her  address. 

Mission  Leases  in  Native  Reserves. 

Opened  by  the  Rev.  G.  Gale,  a long  discussion  took  place  on 
the  Government’s  recent  requirement  that  Missions  intending 
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to  occupy  large  grants  of  land  in  the  Native  Reserves  should 
sign,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  fourteen-year  lease,  an 
undertaking  to  engage  in  educational  work  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Native  Education  Department,  the  renewal  of  the 
lease  to  be  conditional  upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  undertaking. 
To  many  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  seemed  to  be  at 
stake.  At  a later  session,  however,  Mr.  Gale  reported  that  at 
an  interview  granted  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  he  had 
been  reassured  on  this  point,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimosly  : — 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  considerable 
apprehension  concerning  the  conditions  governing  the  leasing 
of  land  in  Native  Areas,  this  Conference  expresses  its  satis- 
faction that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  given  his 
assurance  that  facilities  will  be  given  for  the  establishment  of 
Missions  engaged  in  purely  spiritual  work. 

Language  and  Literature. 

The  session  devoted  to  this  subject  was  opened  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Strydom’s  paper  on  the  Use  of  the  Vernacular  in  Native 
Education,  a valuable  contribution  which  provoked  a most  useful 
discussion.  At  a later  session  the  following  resolution,  prepared 
by  the  Education  Committee,  was  passed  : — 

This  Conference  recommends  that  the  teaching  of  English 
should  in  no  case  be  begun  before  Standard  I. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  a Language  and  Literature  Com- 
mittee be  formed  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  of  the 
four  groups  of  languages  at  present  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, viz.  Bemba,  Nyanja,  Tonga  and  Sikololo,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  the  personnel  of  this  Committee  was  overcome 
by  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  the  missionary  members  of  the  Language  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Government  shall  constitute  the  Language 
Group  Committees  of  the  Conference,  and  shall  hold  their 
meetings  as  far  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  The  Confer- 
ence Language  Group  Committees  shall  have  power  to  add  to 
their  number  such  other  members  as  they  deem  desirable. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Language  and  Literature 
Committee  deal  with  the  following  matters  : — 
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1.  The  unification  of  the  practice  in  transliterating  Biblical 
names  and  the  translation  of  Biblical  terms  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  in  the  Native  Languages. 

2.  The  question  of  a Native  Newspaper. 

The  Conference  recommended  that  Missions  working  in 
Bemba  should  unite  to  set  aside  one  Missionary  for  translation 
work  in  order  to  speed  up  the  production  of  Bemba  literature. 
Tonga-Ila-Mukuni  (“Bantu  Botatwe  ”)  Language 
Group. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Bantu  Botatwe  Language  Com- 
mittee was  read  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Gray  and  adopted  : — 

Until  this  present  week  the  Committee  representing  this 
group  of  languages  has  not  met  since  the  last  Conference  in 
1927.  But  on  November  30th,  1928,  a meeting  was  called 
by  the  Government  of  a number  of  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  an  orthography  that 
could  be  used  in  the  production  of  school  literature  for  the 
area  concerned.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Mazabuka  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  District  Commissioner,  C.  F. 
Molyneux,  Esq.,  and  the  Director  of  Native  Education  was 
present.  An  agreement  was  reached  and  a common 
orthography  adopted. 

Since  that  meeting  Father  J.  Torrend,  after  a prodigious 
amount  of  labour,  has  put  through  the  press  the  Bantu- 
Botatwe  Vocabulary,  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  all 
working  in  this  country  between  Livingstone  and  Broken 
Hill. 

Father  Torrend  has  laid  the  Conference  in  general, 
and  the  missionaries  in  the  area  in  particular,  under  a great 
debt  by  his  unselfish  work,  and  with  him  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Dr.  Gerrard,  Rev.  J.  R.  Fell  and  Father 
Spendel,  for  the  assistance  they  rendered  in  the  preparation 
of  the  vocabulary. 

On  July  16th  the  Committee  met  to  discuss  one  or  two 
further  points  of  orthography  and  the  matter  of  using  the 
conjunctive  or  the  disjunctive  method  in  producing  Bantu- 
Botatwe  Literature.  They  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 
1 . This  Committee  with  one  dissentient  are  now  prepared 
to  accept  the  symbol  “ r/  ” in  the  place  of  the  “ ?ih  ” as 
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suggested  at  the  Mazabuka  meeting,  in  words  such  as 
“ yombe.” 

Father  Torrend  urged  that  he  be  allowed  freedom  in  this 
matter. 

2.  This  Committee  accepts  the  principles  of  word-division 
as  explained  by  Dr.  Doke  in  his  pamphlet  on  “ The  Problem 
of  Word  Division  in  Bantu.”  This  was  carried  with  one 
dissentient. 

3.  The  Committee  unanimously  agrees  to  write  with 
capitals  all  words  in  Bantu- Botatwe  that  are  grammatically 
treated  as  proper  nouns. 

The  tribute  contained  in  the  above  Report  to  Father 
Torrend’s  splendid  work  in  connection  with  the  Bantu-Botatwe 
Vocabulary  was  heartily  supported  by  the  Conference.  After 
listening  to  a humorously  expressed  appeal  from  Father 
Torrend  that  the  generous  subsidising  of  the  printed  Vocabulary 
by  the  authorities  of  his  Mission  should  be  recognised  in  the 
most  practical  manner  possible,  viz.  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the 
book,  the  Conference  resolved  : — 

That  the  Conference  urges  Societies  working  in  the  areas 
where  the  Bantu-Botatwe  dialects  are  in  use  to  assist  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Dictionary  compiled  by  Father  Torrend 
by  themselves  taking  a number  of  copies. 

Hymns  for  the  African. 

One  of  the  decidedly  outstanding  papers  of  the  Conference 
was  that  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Jones.  The  result  of 
some  very  important  and  original  research  for  which  very  few 
are  qualified,  this  paper  merits  wide  circulation  and  the  most 
careful  consideration.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Leeke,  who  in  the 
lamented  absence  of  Mr.  Jones,  undertook  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  including  the  rendering  of  the  musical  examples,  was 
congratulated  on  his  successful  accomplishment  of  a very 
difficult  task. 

Work  in  Mining  Centres. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  great  mining  development 
in  the  district  now  known  as  the  Northern  Rhodesia  Copper 
Belt  were  brought  prominently  before  the  Conference  in  a 
session  devoted  entirely  to  their  discussion. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Nutter,  late  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  now  Welfare  Officer  at  Nkana  Mine,  gave  a most 
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illuminating  account  of  his  work  and  added  some  extempo- 
raneous remarks  relative  to  his  evangelistic  work  in  an  unofficial 
capacity.  The  necessity  of  the  true  missionary  motive  behind 
welfare  work  was  stressed. 

The  Rev.  Father  Siemienski  then  read  to  a delighted  audience 
his  lively  and  outspoken  address  on  the  Moral  Influence  of 
Mining  Compounds  on  the  Native,  summing  up  with  the 
suggestive  list  of  points  printed  with  his  paper  elsewhere  in 
this  report. 

In  an  address  on  Missionary  Work  in  the  Copper  Belt  Rev. 
A.  J.  Cross  touched  on  the  emergence  of  a spontaneous  move- 
ment among  adherents  of  the  various  Protestant  Missions  and 
the  necessity  of  shepherding  the  movement,  the  appearance  of 
a “ separatist  ” Church  (African  Methodist  Episcopal)  at  Ndola, 
and  the  significance  of  the  Watch  Tower  movement  in  the 
Compounds. 

A very  keen  discussion  followed  these  addresses  in  which 
the  subjects  of  Gambling  and  Native  Beer  Halls  were  discussed, 
and  finally  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

That  this  Conference  appoint  a Standing  Committee  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  the  Copper  Belt. 

A further  resolution  was  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
the  representation  of  several  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Copper 
Belt  concerning  the  deplorable  conditions  obtaining  at  the 
Native  Beer  Hall  at  Luanshya.  This  resolution,  which 
received  a unanimous  vote,  read  as  follows  : — 

That  in  view  of  adverse  reports  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  Beer  Hall  at  the  Roan  Antelope  Mine,  this  Conference 
strongly  recommends  the  Government  to  exercise  strict 
control  to  prevent  disorder  and  excess,  and  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  system  of  private  ownership. 

Missions  and  the  European  Population. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  P.  Ellis’s  paper  on  this  subject  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  paper  should 
be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  to  the  European 
community  in  the  country. 

The  Indigenous  Native  Church. 

A paper  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  Alex.  Muwamba,  a Native 
Clerk  in  Government  employment  at  Ndola,  was  read  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  Cross.  It  was  explained  that  the  Executive  had  suggested 
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two  years  ago  that  this  paper  be  prepared,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  writer  had  become  a leader  in  the  separatist  church 
movement  at  Ndola,  after  which  the  paper  had  been  written 
and  sent  to  the  Secretary.  The  Conference  listened  with 
sympathetic  interest  to  a remarkable  paper,  after  which  the 
question  of  representative  Native  leaders  attending  Conference 
meetings  was  discussed.  No  definite  decision  was  arrived  at 
but  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  formation  of  a Native 
Christian  Council  might  be  considered,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Executive.  In  connection  with  the  separatist 
church  movement  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

The  Conference  hopes  that  the  Executive  will  carefully 
watch  the  development  of  separatist  religious  movements 
among  the  Natives  of  the  Territory,  and  avail  themselves  of 
such  opportunity  as  may  offer  of  getting  into  touch  with  their 
leaders. 

Northern  Rhodesia  Agricultural  Show. 

The  Conference  learned  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
Department  of  Native  Education  is  prepared  to  make  itself 
responsible  for  the  Native  Exhibit  at  the  Annual  Agricultural 
Show  at  Kafue,  which  has  hitherto  been  organised  by  a member 
of  the  Conference.  The  following  resolution  was  passed 

This  Conference  urges  Missions  to  support  the  Native 
Exhibit  at  the  Agricultural  Show  in  every  way  possible. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  a message  of  sincere  appreciation 
be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Fell  for  his  work  in  organising  the 
Exhibit  in  the  past. 

Election  of  Officers. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Conference  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : — 

President  : Rev.  S.  Douglas  Gray. 

Vice-President  : Rev.  G.  H.  Hewitt. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  : Rev.  A.  J.  Cross. 

Executive  : Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  B.  Wolnik,  Rev.  J.  Roulet,  Rev. 

J.  G.  Soulsby,  Miss  C.  M.  Irvine,  Rev.  W.  A. 

Krige,  Rev.  M.  Taylor,  Rev.  C.  S.  Foster. 
Financial  Report. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  past  four  years  was  presented 
by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Brubaker  was  appointed  to 
audit  the  accounts. 
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Alteration  in  the  Constitution. 

Due  notice  having  been  given  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously  : — 

That  Section  XI,  Sub- Section  4 of  the  Constitution  shall 
read  : — The  Executive  may  add  to  its  numbers  by  co-opting 
other  Conference  members,  such  co-opted  members  not  to 
exceed  two  in  number. 

That  the  present  Sub-Section  4,  reading,  “ Four  members 
shall  form  a quorum  of  the  Executive,”  shall  now  become 
Sub-Section  5. 

Representative  Nature  of  the  Executive. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. — 

That  with  a view  to  securing  that  the  Executive  represents 
as  many  missions  as  possible,  that  it  includes  those  most 
likely  to  render  valuable  service,  and  that  a sufficient  number 
of  the  members  can  meet  together  without  undue  difficulty, 
it  is  desirable  that  nominations  for  the  Executive  should  be 
submitted  by  the  retiring  Committee,  it  being  understood 
that  it  will  be  open  to  any  member  of  the  Conference  to 
submit  other  names. 

Committees. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  during  the  Con- 
ference to  serve  until  the  conclusion  of  the  next  Conference  : — 
Education  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  Quick,  Rev.  L.  Morley,  Rev.  C.  E.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
van  de  Walt,  Miss  M.  Shaw,  Miss  Engle,  Rev.  Fr.  van 
Sambeek,  Rev.  S.  D.  Gray,  Rev.  A.  M.  Jones,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Consterdine  and  Rev.  A.  Coisson  : with  power  to 
co-opt  two  more  members.  Rev.  L.  Morley,  Convener. 
Medical  Committee. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Gerrard,  Dr.  W.  Knobel,  Dr.  Margaret  E. 
Morton,  Sister  Erasmus,  Nurse  Perrier,  and  Rev.  G.  H. 
Hewitt.  Dr.  Gerrard,  Convener. 

Copper  Belt  Committee. 

Rev.  W.  F.  P.  Ellis,  Rev.  A.  J.  Cross,  Rev.  H.  I.  Webb, 
Rev.  F.  Mussell,  Rev.  H.  C.  Nutter,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Mazzieri  : 
with  power  to  co-opt.  Rev.  F.  Mussell,  Convener. 

Language  and  Literature  Committee. 

Missionary  Members  of  Government  Language  Committee 
with  Rev.  H.  C.  Nutter  as  Secretary. 
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Conference  Report. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  printed  Report  of  Conference 
Proceedings  be  made  more  popular  by  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  matter  in  general,  and  that  the  Committee  responsible  for 
the  Report  be  allowed  to  offer  to  suitable  papers  and  periodicals 
such  subject  matter  from  the  Report  as  they  consider  suitable 
for  propaganda. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

With  the  above  resolution  in  view  the  Rev.  Frank  Mussell 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Public  Meeting. 

As  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  fulfilling  the  third  of  the 
“ Objects  ” of  the  Conference  as  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, viz.,  “To  enlighten  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Missions,”  a very  successful  Public  Meeting  was  held 
at  Boon’s  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  July  17th,  at  which 
Hon.  G.  Chad  Norris,  M.L.C.,  took  the  chair.  Most  Con- 
ference members  were  present  together  with  a large  number  of 
the  Broken  Hill  public.  The  Bishop  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
spoke  as  a Rhodesian  to  Rhodesians  in  a powerful  defence  of  the 
Missions  at  our  doors.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Chirgwin  followed 
with  a very  able  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  Mission  work 
in  the  conditions  that  obtain  throughout  the  world  to-day. 
The  Conference’s  thanks  to  the  public  of  Broken  Hill  was 
voiced  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Pauw  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Secretary 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Chad  Norris. 

Social  Functions. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  graciously  entertained  all 
Conference  Members  to  Luncheon  on  15th  and  16th  July. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  local  branch  of  “Toe  H,”  male 
members  of  Conference  attended  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Branch  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  Missionaries  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  able  advocacy  of  Toe  H aims  and  work  by  Mr. 
Vincent  and  Padre  Ellis.  Rev.  S.  D.  Gray  put  forward  mis- 
sionary motives  and  ideals  in  a telling  address  on  “ Why  I am  a 
Missionary.” 

On  the  same  evening  the  ladies  of  the  Conference  were  very 
hospitably  received  by  Mrs.  Leeke  at  the  Church  House,  where 
they  spent  a most  delightful  social  hour. 
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The  District  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Russell  very  kindly 
entertained  Conference  delegates  to  tea  at  Government  House 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  14th. 

Thanks. 

Heartiest  thanks  were  voted  to  the  following  : — 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  for  opening  the  Conference, 
for  his  gracious  entertainment  of  the  Conference  at  luncheon, 
and  for  permitting  members  of  his  Staff  to  attend  and  assist  the 
Conference. 

J.  L.  Keith,  Esq.,  and  J.  A.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  for  their  valuable 
papers  and  helpful  presence  at  the  Conference  sessions. 

Dr.  Ward  for  his  very  helpful  contributions  on  Medical 
matters. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Chirgwin  for  his  inspiring  address  to  the  Con- 
ference, his  speech  at  the  Public  Meeting,  and  his  valuable 
contributions  to  discussions. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Styrdom  and  Rev.  C.  Ferreira  for  their  presence 
and  valued  help. 

Rev.  G.  Gale  for  his  presence  and  interest. 

The  Bishop  of  Northern  Rhodesia  for  his  speech  at  the 
Public  Meeting. 

All  writers  of  papers. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Soulsby  for  the  Conference  Sermon. 

The  Broken  Hill  Methodist  Church  for  freely  lending  their 
premises  for  the  Conference  sessions. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Leeke  for  untiring  labour  in  arranging  hospitality 
and  catering  requirements. 

Our  Hosts  and  Hostesses  for  their  very  generous  hospitality 
to  Conference  delegates  and  visitors. 

Rev.  J.  G.  and  Mrs.  Soulsby  for  their  numerous  kindnesses. 

The  local  Railway  Officials  for  the  Camp  Site  and  facilities. 

The  Railway  Company  for  concession  rates  of  travel. 

The  Committee  of  the  Railway  Recreation  Club  for  granting 
Honorary  Membership  to  Conference  delegates  while  in 
Broken  Hill. 

The  Manager  of  Barclay’s  Bank  for  granting  special  facilities 
for  delegates’  banking  business. 

The  Broken  Hill  Football  Club  for  inviting  Conference 
members  to  the  football  match. 
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J.  L.  Keith,  Esq.,  for  very  kindly  providing  tea  during  Con- 
ference sessions. 

The  retiring  President,  Rev.  C.  P.  Pauw,  for  his  services 
during  his  term  of  office  and  for  his  valued  guidance  of  the 
meetings. 

The  retiring  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  Roulet,  for  his  valued 
services. 

Rev.  F.  Mussell  for  his  labours  as  Press  Secretary. 

Rev.  E.  Stamp  and  Mr.  G.  Quick  for  their  efficient  services 
in  recording  the  Conference  proceedings. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Cross  for  his  work  as  Secretary. 

Next  Conference. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Conference  that  the  Govern- 
ment, through  Mr.  Keith,  had  invited  the  Conference  to  hold 
its  next  meetings,  due  in  1934,  at  Mazabuka,  the  Department 
of  Native  Education  making  itself  responsible  for  the  arrange- 
ments. The  Conference  thankfully  and  with  much  enthusiasm 
accepted  this  generous  offer. 

United  Service  and  Conference  Sermon. 

To  many  the  Conference  reached  its  highest  significance  in 
the  service  of  united  worship  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Sunday  morning,  19th  July,  at  which  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Soulsby 
delivered  the  Conference  Sermon,  a powerful  and  inspiring 
utterance  based  on  Galatians  6,  9.  The  collection  at  this 
service,  amounting  to  £7,  was  devoted  to  the  local  Relief  Fund. 

Conclusion. 

A short  meeting  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Minutes  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  21st,  presided  over  by  the  retiring  President. 

Signed,  ARTHUR  J.  CROSS, 

[Secretary). 
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Paris  Evangelical  Mission — Established  1885. 

Livingstone  Address  P.O.  Box  53,  Livingstone 

Rev.  J.  Roulet 

Sesheke  Address  P.O.  Sesheke 

Rev.  J.  Lageard 
Dr.  G.  Reutter 
Nurse  A.  Lanz 

Lealui  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Rev.  R.  Coisson 
Rev.  A.  Jalla 
Nurse  F.  Langhard 

Lukona  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Rev.  S.  Seguin 
Rev.  R.  Forget 
Nurse  A.  Sau9on 

Mabumbu  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Rev.  J.  Bouchet 
Miss  H.  Besson 
Mr.  P.  Mercoiret 
Miss  E.  Coisson 
Nurse  M.  Perrier 

Sefula  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Rev.  A.  Coisson 
Rev.  J.  P.  Burger 
Mr.  A.  Monteverdi 
Mr.  Max  Roulet 
Miss  R.  Briod 
Mr.  H.  P.  Sherring 

London  Missionary  Society — Established  1887. 

Mbereshi  Address  P.O.  Kawambwa 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  E.  Wareham 
Mr.  Bernard  R.  Turner 
Mr.  G.  Quick,  B.Sc. 

Mr.  O.  Abel 
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Mbereshi  (cont.) 

Miss  Mabel  Shaw,  O.B.E. 

Dr.  Margaret  E.  Morton 
Miss  W.  M.  Bishop 
Miss  M.  Sabin 
Miss  I.  H.  Russell 
Miss  E.  G.  Walter 

Kafulwe  Address  P.O.  Kawambwa 

Rev.  W.  Freshwater 

Mpolokoso  Address  P.O.  Mpolokoso 

Rev.  H.  J.  Barnes 

Kambole  Address  P.O.  Abercorn 

Rev.  James  A.  Ross 
Mr.  Norman  Porritt 
Mr.  Rowland  Howard 


Kawimbe  Address  P.O.  Abercorn 

Rev.  Ernest  H.  Clark 
Miss  F.  M.  Couper 
Miss  E.  Baker 

Senga  Hill  Address  P.O.  Abercorn 

Mrs.  Robertson 


Primitive  Methodist  Mission — Established  1893. 

Broken  Hill  Address  P.O.  Box  3,  Broken  Hill 

Rev.  J.  G.  Soulsby,  General  Superintendent 

Nanzhila  Address  P.O.  Namwala,  via  Living- 

Rev.  A.  F.  Slater  (stone 

Rev.  E.  Stamp 

Kanchindu  Address  P.O.  Choma 

Rev.  W.  E.  Curry 

Namantombwa  and  Nambala  Address  P.O.  Mumbwa 
Rev.  J.  A.  Kerswell 

Kasenga  Address  P.O.  Namwala,  via  Living- 

Rev.  J.  W.  Price  (stone 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  Gerrard 
Miss  E.  Brown 
Nurse  Booth 
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Kafue  Native  Training  Institute  Address  P.O.  Kafue 
Rev.  L.  Morley,  B.A.,  B.D., 

Rev.  J.  T.  Lyon 

Kafue  Mission  Address  P.O.  Kafue 

Rev.  J.  R.  Shaw 

Livingstonia  Mission — Established  1895 

Mwenzo  Address  P.O.  Isoka 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Chisholm 
Rev.  V/.  P.  Allan 
Miss  Marion  Gilchrist 
Miss  Pearce 

Lubwa  Address  P.O.  Chinsali 

Rev.  R.  D.  MacMinn, 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  M.  Brown 
Rev.  D.  Maxwell  Robertson 
Miss  R.  Service 
Mrs.  McCullough 

Chitambo  Address  P.O.  Serenji 

Rev.  Malcolm  Moffatt 
Rev.  A.  MacDonald 
Mr.  J.  S.  Howie 
Miss  C.  M.  Irvine 
Nurse  I.  Reid 
Miss  A.  Robertson 

White  Fathers’  Mission — Established  1895 
Vicariate  of  Bangweolo 

Chilubula  Mission  Address  P.O.  Kasama 

Right  Revd.  Bishop  E.  B.  Larue 
Rev.  Father  Welfele 
Rev.  Fr.  Roy,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Beauguis 
Rev.  Fr.  Prieur 
Brother  Marie  Joseph 
Bro.  Eusebe 
Bro.  Severien 

Chilibula  1st  Sisters’  House 

Mere  M.  Seraphine,  Superior 
S.  M.  Juliette 
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Ghilibula  1st  Sisters’  House 
S.  M.  Dominica 
S.  M.  Barbara 

Chilubula  2nd  Sisters’  House 

Mere  M.  Jeanne  de  Valois,  Superior 
S.  M.  Genevieve 
S.  M.  Jean  de  Capistran 
S.  M.  Mathias 

Kayambi  Mission  Address  P.O.  Kasama 

Rev.  Father  Schoeffer,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Mers. 

Rev.  Fr.  Clavel 
Brother  Hubert 

Kayambi  Sisters’  House 

Mere  M.  Hedwige,  Superior 
S.  M.  Casimir 
S.  M.  Hyacinthe 
S.  M.  St  Blaise 

Chilonga  Address  P.O.  Mpika 

Rev.  Father  Guillerme,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Feger 
Brother  Celestine 

Chilubi  Address  P.O.  Luwingu 

Rev.  Father  Ragoen,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Fafard 
Brother  Gaspard 

Ngumbo  Mission  Address  P.O.  Fort  Rosebery 

Rev.  Father  Colibault,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Therrien 
Rev.  Fr.  Boumier 

Ngumbo  Sisters’  House 

Mere  M.  du  Sauveur,  Superior 

S.  M.  Consolata 

S.  M.  Lucie 

S.  M.  Celestine 

S.  M.  Theophyle 

S.  M.  Godefrida 
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Chibote  Address  P.O.  Kawambwa 

Rev.  Father  Etienne,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Salelle 
Rev.  Fr.  Bournez 

Ipusukilo  Address  P.O.  Luwingu 

Rev.  Father  Marsan,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Pailloux 
Rev.  Fr.  van  den  Aker 
Brother  Walter 

Kapatu  Address  P.O.  Kasama 

Rev.  Father  Lassonnery,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Boisselier 
Rev.  Fr.  Fayet 
Rev.  Fr.  Soller 


Malole  Address  P.O.  Kasama 

Rev.  Father  Pueth,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Labrecque 
Rev.  Fr.  Bakker 


Rosa  Address  P.O.  Kasama 

Rev.  Father  Tanguy,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Chauvire 
Brother  Chrystophe 

Lubushi  Mission  Address  P.O.  Kasama 

Rev.  Father  van  Sambeek 
Rev.  Fr.  Daubechies 

Lubushi  Seminary 

Rev.  Father  Tessier 
Rev.  Fr.  Davoust 
Rev.  Fr.  Jaillet 
Brother  Jacques 
Bro.  Elisee 

Lufubu  Address  P.O.  Kawambwa 

Rev.  Father  van  Hofwegen,  Superior 
Brother  Alberic 
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Christian  Missions  in  Many  Lands — Established  1897 

Kalene  Hill  Address  P.O.  Mwinilunga 

Dr.  W.  Fisher 
Mr.  W.  Revington  Fisher 
Dr.  G.  Revington  Fisher 
Dr.  A.  D.  Fisher 
Miss  E.  M.  Burr 
Miss  C.  A.  McGreagor 
Miss  P.  Gilmour 
Miss  R.  Banning 
Miss  O.  Addlington 

Kamapanda  Address  P.O.  Mwinilunga 

Mr.  H.  Cunningham 
Mr.  S.  W.  Buckland 
Miss  C.  E.  Perkins 
Miss  F.  Wyman 

Chavuma  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sims 
Mr.  W.  F.  Logan 
Miss  D.  S.  Richards 
Mr.  F.  Barnett 

Chitokoloki  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Mr.  G.  R.  Suckling 
Mr.  William  Orr 

Kalundu  Address  P.O.  Fort  Rosebery 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKenzie 
Mr.  J.  F.  McKenzie 

Johnstone  Falls  Address  P.O.  Fort  Rosebery 

Mr.  W.  Lammond 
Mr.  C.  E.  Stokes,  M.A., 

Miss  B.  Fraser 
Miss  E.  A.  Woolnough 

Fort  Rosebery  Address  P.O.  Fort  Rosebery 

Mr.  G.  W.  Sims 
Miss  E.  D.  Green 

Mubende  Address  P.O  Kawambwa 

Mr.  T.  H.  Higgins 
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Kawama  Address  P.O.  Kawambwa 

Mr.  G.  M.  Lammond 
Mr,  A.  Morse 

Dutch  Reformed  Church — Established  189^. 

Madzimoyo  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Rev.  W.  A.  Krige 
Dr.  W.  F.  Knobel 
Mr.  J.  Taljaard 
Mr.  L.  B.  van  der  Walt 
Mr.  W.  Dippenaar 
Miss  C.  Vorster 
Nurse  E.  Schoeman 

Fort  Jameson  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Rev.  C.  P.  Pauw 
Mr.  C.  J.  Groenewald 
Miss  D.  Botha 

Nyanji  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Rev.  S.  Pienaar 
Mr.  N.  van  der  Menve 
Sister  G.  Riphagen 
Miss  L.  Brand 
Miss  C.  Krige 
Miss  M.  Theron 

Tamanda  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Rev.  G.  H.  Veltman 
Miss  F.  van  Niekerk 

Magwero  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Miss  E.  Botes 
Miss  P.  Spies 

Derika  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Mr.  G.  Dippenaar 

Kamoto  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Rev.  C.  Smit 

Nsadzu  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Rev.  J.  A.  H.  Pieters 
Sister  C.  D.  Erasmus 

Merwe  Address  P.O.  Petauke 

Rev.  O.  S.  Theron 
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Merwe  (cont.) 

Miss  S.  van  der  Heever 
Miss  E.  Jansen 

Hofmeyr  Address  P.O.  Petauke 

Rev.  C.  J.  Visagie 
Miss  L.  le  Roux 

Broken  Hill  Address  P.O.  Broken  Hill 

Rev.  P.  Smit 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  W.  Retief 

Jesuit  Fathers’  Mission — Established  1905. 

Apostolic  Prefecture  of  Broken  Hill 
Broken  Hill  Address  P.O.  Broken  Hill 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  B.  Wolnik,  Prefect  Apostolic 

Rev.  S.  Siemienski 
Brother  Osterkiewicz 
Brother  Kodrzynski 
Brother  Klope? 

Brother  Zak 

Dominican  Sisters  Convent  : 

Sister  Liguori,  Superior 
Sister  Xavier,  Principal 
Sister  Joanna 
Sister  Clothilda 
Sister  Barbara 

Chikuni  Address  P.O.  Mission  Siding 

Rev.  J.  Moreau 
Rev.  J.  Torrend 
Rev.  L.  Zabdyr 
Brother  F.  X.  Meier 
Brother  A.  Jedrzejczyk 

Sister  Ursula,  Superior  of  Notre  Dame  Convent 

Sister  Laura 

Sister  Agnes 

Sister  Mary 

Sister  Martha 

Chingombe  Address  P.O.  Mkushi 

Rev.  F.  Tomaka 
Rev.  W.  J.  Seidel 
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Chingombe  (cont.) 

Brother  F.  Pacek 
Brother  W.  Paczka 
Brother  F.  Uberman 
Sister  Romana,  Superior 
Sister  Melania 
Sister  Christiana 
Sister  Ursula 
Sister  Cypriana 

Kasisi  Address  P.O.  Lusaka 

Rev.  J.  Spendel 
Rev.  C.  Konopka 
Brother  J . Longa 
Brother  J.  Duda 
Brother  J.  Boron 
Sister  Rufina,  Superior 
Sister  Adalberta 
Sister  Fridolin 
Sister  Amalia 
Sister  Adolfa 

Katondwe  Address  P.O.  Feira 

Rev.  J.  Waligora 
Rev.  S.  Wawrzkiewicz 
Brother  J.  Stofner 
Brother  F.  Bulak 
Brother  M.  Beno 

Kapoche  Address  P.O.  Feira 

Rev.  S.  Mazurek 
Brother  L.  Misiag 

Franciscan  Fathers’  Mission 

Bwana  M’Kubwa  Address  P.O.  Bwana  M’Kubwa 

Very  Rev.  F.  Mazzieri,  Superior 
Rev.  A.  Trucchia 
Rev.  Fr.  Bonaventura 
Brother  Anthony 

Luanshya  Address  P.O.  Luanshya 

Rev.  L.  Lelii 
Rev.  Fr.  Giovanni 
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Capuchin  Fathers’  Mission 

Livingstone  Address  P.O.  Livingstone 

Very  Rev.  C.  Butler,  Superior 
Rev.  Fr.  Declan  Mcjaddan 
Rev.  Fr.  Killian  Flynn 

South  African  Baptist  Mission — Established  1905 

Ndola  Address  P.O.  Box  10,  Ndola 

Rev.  A.  J.  Cross 

Kafulafuta  Address  P.O.  Luanshya 

Miss  O.  C.  Doke 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Mission — Established  1905 

Choma  Address  P.O.  Choma 

Pastor  H.  M.  Sparrow 
Miss  E.  M.  Willmore 

Rusangu  Address  P.O.  Mission  Siding 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wheeler 
Mr.  J.  G.  Siepmman 
Mr.  I.  B.  Burton 

Musofu  Address  Private  Bag,  P.O.  Ndola 

Mr.  W.  S.  Smith 

Liumba  Hill  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Pastor  S.  M.  Konigmacher 

Chimpempe  Address  P.O.  Kawambwa 

Pastor  W.  Mason 

Mwami  Address  P.O.  Box  47,  Fort  Jameson 

Mr.  E.  B.  Jewell 
Miss  M.  D.  Ingle 

Brethren  in  Christ  Mission — Established  1906 

Macha  Address  P.O.  Choma 

Rev.  C.  A.  Winger 

Sikalongo  Address  P.O.  Choma 

Mrs.  Myrom  Taylor 
Miss  Anna  Engle 

Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa — Established  1910. 

Livingstone  Address  Church  House,  Livingstone 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  May,  D.D. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Cooke 
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Mapanza  Address  P.O.  Choma 

Rev.  C.  G.  Ruck,  M.C. 

Rev.  J.  Keith  Adams 
Mr.  W.  B Stone 

Msoro  Address  P O.  Fort  Jameson 

Rev.  A.  H.  Smith 
Rev.  A.  G.  Rogers 
Mr.  A.  J.  Harris 
Miss  C.  Haddrell 
Miss  C.  M.  Lock 
Miss  M.  Sutton 

Chipili  Address  P.O.  Fort  Rosebery 

Rev.  A.  R.  Godfrey 
Rev.  T.  R.  Gibbs 
Mr.  G.  J.  A.  Heritage 
Miss  M.  A.  Hawkes 
Miss  M.  Wisdom 

Fiwila  Address  P.O.  Mkushi 

Rev.  G.  H.  Hewitt 
Rev.  A.  M.  Jones 
Rev.  G.  C.  May 
Mr.  J.  Lakin 
Miss  J.  Blackburne 
Miss  A.  S.  Field 
Miss  D.  J.  Hitchman 
Miss  E.  Mumford 

Fort  Jameson  Address  P.O.  Fort  Jameson 

Broken  Hill  Address  Church  House,  Broken  Hill 

Rev.  C.  H.  Leeke 

Ndola  Address  Church  House,  Ndola 

Rev.  W.  F.  P.  Ellis 

South  African  General  Mission — Established  1911 

Mukinge  Hill  Address  P.O.  Kasempa 

Rev.  C.  S.  Foster 
Mr.  V.  Nelson 
Miss  A.  A.  Kupferer 
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Mutanda  Bridge  Address  P.O.  Kasempa 

Mr.  J.  Stevenson 
Rev.  G.  McLachlan 

Luampa  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Mr.  J.  W.  V.  Jakeman 
Rev.  R.  N.  Muir 
Miss  M.  E.  Goold 
Miss  H.  Burgess 

Kaba  Hill  Address  P.O.  Mongu 

Mr.  W.  F.  Rendall 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission — Established  1912 

Chipembi  Address  P.O.  Chisamba 

Rev.  S.  Douglas  Gray 
Rev.  H.  G.  Rolls 
Mr.  H.  Turnbull 
Miss  Dugdale 

Congo  Border  Address  P.O.  Nchanga 

Rev.  Frank  Mussell 

Church  of  Christ  Mission — Established  1923 

Sinde  Address  P.O.  Livingstone 

Mr.  A.  G.  Reese 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Scott 
Mrs.  Ray  Lawyer 

Kabanga  Address  P.O.  Kalomo 

Mr.  W.  L.  Brown 
Mr.  J.  D.  Merritt 

The  Salvation  Army — Established  1927 

Ibwemunyama  Address  P.O.  Mazabuka 

Captain  A.  J.  Luttig 

Scandinavian  Baptist  Mission — Established  1931 

Mpongwe  Address  P.O.  Luanshya 

Rev.  K.  A.  Johanson 
Miss  E.  Borg. 
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MISSION  HEADQUARTERS. 

Paris  Evangelical  Mission — 

La  Direction,  La  Societe  des  Missions  Evangeliques 
de  Paris,  102  Boulevard  Arago,  Paris,  XVI. 

London  Missionary  Society — 

The  Secretary,  L.M.S.,  48,  Broadway,  Westminster, 

London,  S.W.l 

Primitive  Methodist  Mission — 

The  Secretary,  P.M.M.S.,  8,  Holborn  Hall, 

Grays  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C.l. 

Livingstonia  Mission — 

Church  of  Scotland  Missions, 

121,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Christian  Missions  in  Many  Lands — 

The  Editors,  “ Echoes  of  Service,” 

1,  Widcombe  Crescent,  Bath,  England 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  Mission — ■ 

Sending-Sekretaris,  Sending  van  die  N.G.  Kerk,  O.V.S., 
Bus  399,  Bloemfontein. 

South  African  Baptist  Mission — 

Rev.  J.  Edgar  Ennals,  D.D.,  Bompas  Road,  Dunkeld, 
Johannesburg. 

Brethren  In  Christ  Mission — 

Rev.  C.  N.  Hostetter,  Washington  Boro,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 

South  Africa  General  Mission — 

The  Superintendent,  S.A.G.M.,  P.O.  Box  988, 

Cape  Town. 

Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa— 

The  Secretary',  U.M.C.A., 

Central  Africa  House,  Wood  Street,  Westminster, 

London. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society — 

The  Secretary,  W.M.M.S.,  24,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 

The  Salvation  Army — 

Commanding  Officer,  S.A.  Headquarters, 

P.O.  Box  14,  Salisbury,  S.  Rhodesia. 


RECEIPTS. 


d. 


Balance  in  Hand  1927 
Donations : — 

A.  Victor  Murray,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Greenfield 

F.  Oldrieve,  Esq., 

J.  L.  Keith,  Esq., 

G.  C.  Latham,  Esq., 

W.  N.  Short,  Esq.,  .. 

White  Fathers 

Rev.  L.  B.  Steckley 
Primitive  Methodist  Society 
Sale  of  Reports  : — 

N.  Rhodesia  Government 
Others 

Subscriptions : — 

W.  Lammond,  Esq., 

C.  E.  Stokes,  Esq., 

E.  H.  ■Sims,  Esq., 

G.  R. 'Suckling,  Esq., 

W.  N.  Short,  Esq., 

Mission  Levies: — 

Paris  Mission 

London  Missionary  Society  . . 
Primitive  Methodist  Society 
Livingstonia  Mission 
White  Fathers 
Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Jesuit  Mission 

South  African  Baptist  Society 
Brethren  in  Christ 
Universities  Mission 
South  African  General  Mission 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Society 
7th  Day  Adventist  Mission  . . 
Salvation  Army 


£ s. 


IO  O 

1 I O 
IO  o 

2 2 0 
I I O 

5 o 
100 
2 6 

10  o 


1000 

612 


200 
1 o o 
5 o 
10  o 
IO  o 

4 x5  ° 
3 IO  o 
3 10  o 

5 o o 
500 
5100 
500 
1100 
1100 
50° 
3 10  o 
300 
200 
1100 


BALANCE  SHEET 


£ 


18 


s. 

6 


d. 

4 


716 

1612 


EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d. 

Grants: — - 

Paris  Mission  . . . . . . 500 

Rev.  J.  Roulet  . . . . . . 500 

Railage  on  Conference  Records 
Printing  and  Duplicating 
Stationery 

Reports,  Printing  and  Circulating 
Hektograph 

Steel  Box  for  Conference  Records 
Office  Sundries 

Agricultural  Society  Subscriptions 

International  Missionary  Council  Bulletins 

Telegrams 

Minute  Book 

Postages 

Bank  Charges 


£ 


10 

2 

5 

53 


4 


9 


4 5 0 


5^  5 o BALANCE  IN  HAND  July  15,  1931  2 

£95  i9  o £95 

Examined  and  found  correct 

iSigned)  H.  H.  Brubaker. 
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